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To an Englishman who has not visited Rome, the name of the 
Catacombs is a sacred name. ‘Their immensity, their antiquity, 
the very obscurity of their origin, deeply impress the imagina- 
tion; and the stranger turns in heart with an undefined and unde- 
finable reverence to the most venerable of all Christian cemeteries, 
the asylum in persecution and in death of the fathers of our com- 
mon faith. In too many cases, unhappily, with those who have 
actually been at Rome, and visited their mysterious galleries, 
veneration gives place to a feeling of impatient annoyance ; and 
the traveller, when he has heard what Roman ciceront and 
Roman sacerdotalists have to say, returns home with an enthu- 
siasm the less, and a painful conviction that the Catacombs are 
a subject which a man of sense will do his utmost to forget. 

There are, to speak plainly, few subjects upon which more 
nonsense has been talked, or a more unbounded faith exacted ; 
and almost every intelligent foreigner who has visited the spot 
has found himself, in his turn, reduced to incredulous silence by 
the tyranny of a local knowledge, which he could neither gain- 
Say nor accept. 

It was of no avail that he turned to the antiquaries, who from 
time to time have published their splendid volumes on the 
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subject. Often learned, rarely critical, and always prolix, they 
have illustrated every detail with fatiguing erudition, and 
evaded, with a provoking air of unconsciousness, well nigh 
every question which an impartial inquirer would most care to 
ask. From such writers it is an unspeakable relief to turn to 
the noble work which, under the hands of De Rossi, has lately 
issued from the Pontifical press. If the author does not always 
accommodate himself to our northern love of brevity, we yet 
feel at every turn the quiet hand of a master. We feel that he 
has a firm grasp of the principles upon which alone an inquiry 
into the story and antiquities of the Catacombs can be success- 
fully conducted ; and that he has carried them out with “oe 
sagacity, and with a calm love of truth, too rare everywhere— 
rare above all in a field like this, where the ardour of theology 
is excited, and where we seem, at every turn, to press hard upon 
the trace of an ancient and imperishable controversy. 

Happily, indeed, for himself and for us, the plan of M. de Rossi’s 
present work throws theology into the background. It deals 
with the history of the Catacombs, not with their results. It 
is not an attempt to discover in these early monuments the doc- 
trines and the practices of the modern Church of Rome; but 
to show how the monuments themselves came into existence; 
how they were enlarged, managed, venerated, embellished, and 
finally deserted, under the overwhelming pressure of evil times. 
Of course the peculiar influences of Rome are sometimes felt ; 
we could expect it to be otherwise: but they are never obtruded 
upon us, and hardly ever interfere with the tone of calm scholar- 
like inquiry which pervades the work. 

In propounding the principle which has governed his re- 
searches, M. de Rossi modestly lays claim to no originality: he 
regards himself simply as the reviver of that adopted by Bosio, in 
his ‘Roma Sotterranea,’ more than two centuries ago. ‘The 
method,’ he says, ‘adopted by Bosio was the most simple and 
* obvious; the only true one for researches and works of this 
‘kind. He arranged road by road topographically ; he care- 
* fully studied all the historical notices, which are furnished 
‘by ancient records, as to the suburban cemeteries of the 
‘ Christians—their names, their sites, their founders, the martyrs 
‘ and illustrious persons buried in them; and these notices he 
‘applied to the monuments seen and discovered by himself, 
‘ restoring, or endeavouring by conjecture to restore, to each of 
‘them their true name and their history.’ If the system thus 
originated by Bosio had been carried out at the time, we should 
now be in possession of a history of the structure and contents 
of the Catacombs which no modern research can ever give. 
Unhappily, the importance of his homely principle of work was 
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not perceived. Bosio’s successors in the study of antiquity took 
to the more pleasant and desultory task of commenting upon 
the separate inscriptions and works of art which filled the 
museums ; and the Catacombs themselves were gradually almost 
forgotten, except by gangs of plunderers, who, in the search for 
relics, broke open the tombs, tore down the inscriptions, and 
too often consigned the monumental slabs to be burnt for mortar, 
or chiselled down to pave the streets. Cartload after cartload 
of Christian inscriptions perished in this manner in the course 
of the last century. Toward the close of it, however, the work 
of destruction was arrested, and from that time to the present, 
the intelligent study of the Catacombs has steadily but slowly 
revived. 

At first, naturally enough, the work was taken up at the 
point at which Bottari and others had left it about one hundred 
years before. To collect the memorials of the early Christians, 
and interpret them separately: then to group them, as far as 
possible, according to their artistic types, or their general chro- 
nological order: lastly, to examine into the sources from which 
the artistic types were drawn, and the origin of the symbols 
favoured or admitted in the early Christian monuments—these 
were the tasks which, one by one, occupied the attention of 
sacred antiquaries during the first forty years of the present 
century. 

The Jesuit Giuseppe Marchi, appointed in 1841 Conservator 
of the Catacombs, was the man who inaugurated the transition 
to that method of investigation from which, in a few years, so 
rich a harvest has been gathered, and from which we have so 
much still to expect. He returned to the Catacombs themselves. 
His excavations in the Cemetery of S. Agnes form an epoch in 
the study of Christian antiquity. They led to the establish- 
ment of a clear distinction between the ancient Arenarie and 
the Catacombs, and to the production of evidence, now generally 
admitted as decisive, that these latter are, from first to last, the 
work of Christian hands. But this was not all. P. Marchi 
did not fully perceive the importance of the change he had 
inaugurated. He associated with him in the work of collecting 
and editing inscriptions a young man of the name of De Rossi, 
now so well known to the world as the author of the volumes 
which stand at the head of this article. De Rossi, with his 
master’s work before him, came to the conclusion—so hard to 
arrive at, so simple when once enunciated—that the history of 
the Catacombs must be read in the Catacombs themselves. 
How else was he to find a really scientific basis for the study 
even of the inscriptions themselves? Were all Catacombs 
Christian, and if not, by what marks were the heathen burying- 
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places to be known? Were particular classes of inscriptions 
confined to particular localities? Was any evidence as to the 
Christian use of particular forms of expression or of art to be 
gathered from a study of the places where the monuments were 
found? Would locality never give a clue to date? Were there 
again Catacombs for the rich, and Catacombs for the poor? 
Were particular families buried apart in Christian as in heathen 
cemeteries? Was there one place for the priest and another for 
the layman? Did the several Catacombs enjoy each their 
special time of popularity or of use? or were they all employed 
at one and the same time? Did they serve the purpose of con- 
cealment and of worship, as well as of burial? If so, had they 
always done so, or when did the new uses come in? Such are 
some of the many questions to which no satisfactory answer 
could be given but in the Catacombs themselves. 

It was a great step to be satisfied of the value of the im- 
portance of an accurate study of the marvellous subterranean 
topography of Christian Rome. But it was, after all, a return 
to the position of Bosio. Bosio had but begun his work; 
whether it were possible, however desirable, to continue it, 
might well appear questionable enough. Much precious material, 
found during the two intervening centuries, was known to 
have been recklessly destroyed. Inscriptions were known to 
have been found and flung aside as worthless which would, 
if preserved, have fixed some of the cardinal points of the 
topography and nomenclature of the cemeteries. Was there 
any reasonable hope that what remained would be sufficient for 
the purpose? De Rossi did not despair. He began by a topo- 
graphical arrangement of the inscriptions, so far as any record 
remained of the places from which they had been taken. He 
then sought to compensate for the loss of precious inscriptions 
by examining the martyrologies and early liturgies which had 
seen the light since the time of Bosio. More than all, he turned 
his attention to the ancient Itineraries, or topographical descrip- 
tions of the city, most of them long ago printed, but, owing to 
the turn which the study of Christian antiquities had taken, 
absolutely buried in oblivion. They poured a flood of light 
upon him. He showed them to his master P. Marchi, who, 
painfully convinced of their importance, became satisfied that he 
had himself been working on a false basis, and that ‘nothing 
‘ but a topography could give any adequate picture of the marvels 
‘of subterranean Rome.’ He added, with touching dejection, 
that a man of strong constitution and untiring energy would 
scarcely see the end of the work, if he were to give to it the 
whole of a long life. He bequeathed it, in fact, to De Rossi. 

The first volume of the new ‘Roma Sotteranea’ gives us, in 
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addition to the literary history of the subject, a general history 
of the Catacombs to the time of their final abandonment, and a 
detailed and special account of that portion of the cemetery of 
Callixtus which is known as the Crypts of S. Lucina. 

Both parts contain matter of remarkable interest; but it is 
in the second more especially that the value of the author's 
peculiar method of research appears, and it is that also, we may 
be allowed to add, in which he appears himself to the greatest 
advantage. ‘The keenness and fidelity of his observations im- 
press us as vividly as if we had followed his excavations step 
by step; but when we pass into the region of literary criticism 
we must award a more qualified praise. He appears to us, at 
least, to be too credulous of local tradition, and to be satisfied in 
general by a quality of historical evidence which a more fas- 
tidious critic would reject. We should be inclined, in short, 
often to say probable where he says certain, and possible where 
he says probable. Even this abatement does not prevent our 
qualifying as masterly his account of the Origin and History of 
the Catacombs. 

It is at the outset a remarkable proof of the value of 
actual excavation, that, while the Crypts of S. Lucina may be 
carried back on the actual witness of the fabric and decorations 
far into the second century, possibly even to the close of the 
first, there is no historical evidence which could satisfy any one 
who has a vein of scepticism in his composition, of the exist- 
ence of any known place of Christian burial before the begin- 
ning of the third century. 

Indeed, of all earlier tombs at once the most celebrated and 
the best attested are those of S. Peter and S. Paul. Caius, a 
Roman presbyter in the time of Caracalla, says expressly, ‘ I 
‘can point out the trophies (tpémaia) of the apostles ; for if-you 
‘ will go to the Vatican or to the Ostian Road, you will find the 
‘trophies of those who founded this church ;—a statement 
which, a century later, is confirmed by the ancient Calendarium 
Bucherianum (compiled in the year 354), by Eusebius, by 
Jerome, and thenceforward by a host of concurrent witnesses. 
It is certain, it should be added, that on the Ostian Road, and 
at the spot which has long been regarded as the burying-place 
of S. Paul, there exists to this hour an ancient Christian 
catacomb. The array of evidence is no doubt imposing. But an 
unbiassed criticism—scarcely to be expected a of the best 
of Roman antiquaries—will suggest that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. The statement of Caius, supported as it 
is, certainly proves, beyond a question, that the Church of Rome 
in his day believed the burying-places of the apostles to be 
known ; and it might seem to the last degree improbable, that in 
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the comparatively short interval which had elapsed since the 
martyrdom of the apostles, the memory of places so consecrated 
could have been forgotten. Yet we know that the memory of 
the yet more sacred places in the Holy Land was full as early 
lost ; we know that nothing is more striking in Church history 
than the extreme poverty of the earliest Christian tradition ; 
and we read its ready explanation in the generally illiterate 
character of the first converts, and in the strong expectation 
which pervaded the first Church of the early return of our 
Lord. Rome is exceptional only in one way. While she shares 
in the general poverty of a really early tradition, and even the 
names of her first bishops are not free from doubt, she has been 
true to the tradition of the old heathen republic ; and in no place 
in the world has history been so disfigured by gradual and elabo- 
rate invention as in the ancient capital of the West. The 
length of 8. Peter’s ‘reign’ is recorded for us to a day; the 
first hurried burial of the apostles, their translation to a place 
which proves to be a heathen columbarium, and their final 
entombment in the graves where they now rest, are related with 
a pomp of circumstance which assures us how readily the tale 
of a pious invention would have been listened to, when t..e holy 
curiosity of the Church had once been awakened on the subject. 
It had already been excited in the time of Caius; and it is re- 
markable that Zephyrinus, under whose episcopate he probably 
wrote, is the first pope whose name has been in any way con- 
nected with the Catacombs. It is, of course, perfectly possible, 
that, in spite of all this, the tradition may be true; and 
assuredly no discovery would be hailed with deeper or more 
sacred interest through the whole of the Christian world than 
convincing evidence, derivable from the locality itself, that the 
real burying-places of the apostles are known and venerated to 

this hour. But certainly a dispassionate criticism must admit 
’ that we possess at present rather a pious presumption than a 
real knowledge on the subject. 

But to return. The first clearly historical notice of the 
Catacombs is the statement of Hippolytus, that ‘ Zephyrinus 
set Callixtus over the cemetery.’ The use of the singular 
number is remarkable, and will not be lost on the sceptical; 
for tradition, as we have partly seen, assigns to an earlier date 
several of the existing cemeteries. There can be no doubt, 
too, that the cemetery here named is that which bears the 
name of Callixtus,—a name suggestive of the idea that he was 
not only the guardian but the founder of this venerable cata- 
comb, in which the popes from this time began to be buried, 
and which soon became the capitol of the new Christian 
necropolis, The passage of Hippolytus thus seems to suggest 
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that there were no Catacombs before the beginning of the third 
century. The true explanation undoubtedly is, that: this was 
the first cemetery which was held as the common property, and 
maintained at the common expense, of the Church. But what 
@ curious question does this very explanation raise as to the 
place of Christian burial of earlier times, and as to the circum- 
stances which rendered it possible, even in the time of Callixtus, 
for an oppressed and persecuted body like the Christians of 
Rome to possess and administer as their corporate property so 
vast a cemetery as this soon became! 

No one at all familiar with the life of the early Christians 
will require an elaborate proof that separation from the heathen 
in death, as in life, was essential to satisfy their feeling. The 
practice, too, of burning the dead, so abhorrent to Christian 
feeling, yet all but universal among the Romans of the first 
century, made the demarcation yet more clear. The Christians 
required their own mode and their own place of burial. Had 
the usage of the old heathen world been, like our own, in favour 
of public burying-places, this would have involved an immediate 
collision with the State. It passed comparatively unobserved 
under the shelter of the Roman law. The Christian, on his con- 
version, became for this, as for many other purposes, a member 
of a new family, in whose private cemetery he would be buried ; 
and the common resting-place of the brethren stood protected 
under the legal ownership of some wealthy convert. That this 
was the footing on which the earlier Catacombs stood is con- 
firmed, not only by the silence of the earliest fathers as to the 
existence of common places of Christian burial, but by the 
evident indications of wealth which remain in those cemeteries, 
which all evidence concurs to indicate as the very earliest. But 
it is clearly a footing which, as the number of the disciples 
multiplied, and multiplied among the lower classes, must have 
ceased to be possible for the general body of the Church. A 
great change which passed upon Roman society facilitated the 
establishment of the public catacombs. The empire, breaking 
up the ties which had, under the republic, connected class with 
class, and leaving, to speak broadly, only the extremes of society, 
threw multitudes of the poorer citizens upon their own resources. 
They naturally drew closer together; and, among other symp- 
toms of their altered position, we trace the formation of what 
we should now call burying clubs. If an ingenious conjecture 
may be trusted, these clubs were at some time in the second 
century expressly exempted from the laws which prohibited the 
formation of collegia. That they took root is certain; and in 
their growth, and protection by the law, we read a solution of 
the problem—so strange and perplexing at first sight—which 
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relates to the existence of the Catacombs as the common pro- 
perty of the Church. However little Christianity, as such, 
might receive recognition from the State, however much it was 
still liable to the penalties which attached to a religio non 
licita ; still the Christians in their character of a collegium fune- 
rarium would be acknowledged and protected by the law. And 
it is, in fact, abundantly clear, that long before any emperor 
had issued an edict of toleration, the property of the Chris- 
tians in their places of sepulture was acknowledged, and in 
quiet times protected by the law. The more violent persecu- 
tions were marked by their seizure, the return of peace by 
their restoration. 

Thus was the great step made which established a common 
cemetery in the hands of the Roman Church. We read of 
Fabian, who, in less than twenty years after the death of 
Zephyrinus, occupied the papal chair, ‘ that he apportioned the 
‘regions to the deacons, and made great works in the Ceme- 
‘teries..' De Rossi argues, and we think with considerable 
plausibility, that each of the seven great basilicas had now its 
cemetery, which was placed under the especial charge of the 
deacon,—a measure, by the bye, which would help to account 
for the extraordinary importance of the seven deacons in the 
early Church of Rome. Fabian died a martyr in the great 
Decian persecution. When, nine years afterwards, peace re- 
turned, and the property of the Church was restored, a remark- 
able remodelling of the Catacombs appears to have taken place. 
We read of Dionysius, the then pope, that ‘he distributed the 
‘ churches to the presbyters, and constituted cemeteries, parishes, 
‘and dioceses, —a short and obscure statement, which receives a 
remarkable comment from an actual inspection of the Catacombs. 
To about this date, almost universally, are to be referred those 
outlets which were constructed for the purposes of escape ; to the 
same date belong, so far as can now be ascertained, the /ucer- 
naria, which were added to make the Catacombs habitable, at 
least as a temporary refuge; to the same date, or rather to the 
half century following this date, belong also, remarkably enough, 
all the stories which tell of Christians being surprised and mar- 
tyred within their sacred labyrinths. It seems probable, also, 
that these important material works were accompanied by a 
further modification in the administration of the cemeteries. It 
is recorded of Pope Marcellus (a.p. 308—310) that he ‘ consti- 
‘tuted within the city of Rome twenty-five tituli, like dioceses, 
‘ for the baptism and penance of the multitudes who were being 
‘converted from Paganism, and for the burial of the dead.’ 





1 Filocalus, in Calend. Bucheriano, written a.p. 354. 
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In this De Rossi reads the completion of a plan of Dionysius for 
attaching a cemetery to every parish, each parish having two 
priests, one in charge of the city church, the other of the 
suburban catacomb : and he shows elaborately that this arrange- 
ment exactly tallies with the number of priests known to have 
been at that time in the service of the Roman Church. 

With the conversion of the empire to the faith the golden 
age of the Catacombs is closed. The extra-mural basilicas 
which rose in the time of Constantine had their cimiteria, or 
churchyards, attached ; and in these it appears probable that 
even in the reign of Constantine himself burials began to take 
place. Obvious motives of convenience gave them the pre- 
ference. In the disturbed times which followed, the subter- 
ranean passages of the Catacombs must have become not only 
of difficult but dangerous access. ‘The burials in their galleries 
became gradually fewer, and by the year 400 they became 
exceedingly scarce; in 410, with the sack of Rome by 
Alaric, they came to a close for ever. The few instances of 
interment after this date are at least of an irregular and 
exceptional character. ‘After the year 410,’ says De Rossi, 
‘I find with difficulty some rare and uncertain examples of 
‘interment; after 454 none whatever. In that year I have 
‘ noticed an instance of an irregular interment made by strangers 
‘in a far older arcosolium which they had usurped.—Roma 
Sott. i. p. 216. This gradual disuse, however, suffered one 
remarkable interruption. The oblivion and decay which was 
fast passing upon the galleries of the older Catacombs, and the 
resting places of the most honoured saints, the destruction even 
to which they had been subjected in laying the foundation of 
the Constantinian basilicas, touched the heart of Pope Damasus 
(A.D. 366—384), who executed immense works for their resto- 
ration and embellishment. And it is a curious proof of the interest 
which he was able to excite, that during two whole years (a.p. 
370 and 371) the cimiteria were almost abandoned, and nearly 
every burial in Rome took place, as of old, in the Catacombs. 
But the fashion disappeared as, suddenly as it had come, and 
in the year 373 the proportion of burials above ground becomes 
greater than ever before. The practice of subterranean burials 
seems to have been discouraged. We read in an inscription of 
the year 381, ‘ Accepit sepulchrum inter limina sanctorum, 
quod multi cupiunt et rari accipiunt ;"—words from which we 
may infer that for these interments a special permission was 
henceforward requisite. Certain it is that during the next 
thirty years the practice becomes continually more rare, until, 
under the sword of Alaric, is closed the history of the Cata- 
combs as a place of Christian burial. They have yet another 
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history as a place of refuge and of worship; it might be added 
as a place of plunder, and an inexhaustible treasure-house of 
relics. 

But before we turn to this, we may do well to look back once 
more to the first days of the Catacombs. If history refuses to 
throw light upon them before the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, an examination of the galleries themselves brings, as we 
have already intimated, irrefragable proof of a far higher anti- 
quity. And this is not the case in one locality alone. If the 
antiquity of those at the Vatican, ruined by the foundation of 
S. Peter’s, must be suspected rather than proved, evidence of a 
high Christian antiquity has been found at S. Agnes, 5. Como- 
dilla (or Lucina), on the Ostian Road, and at S. Priscilla. Let 
us take one for all, and follow M. de Rossi into the now cele- 
brated crypts of 8. Lucina, on the Via Appia. On the right of 
the Via Appia, as we issue from the Porta S. Sebastiano, and 
before we reach the circus of Maxentius, stand the shapeless 
remains of one of those huge monuments, which, like the tomb 
of Cacilia Metella, once stood out high above the long line of 
tombs that fringed the street of the dead. Its importance is 
marked, not only by the size of the remains, but by the ample 
area of the ground on which it stands. This area has a front- 
age of 100 feet to the street, and a depth from front to back of 
180, which we will divide for convenience of description into 
two portions; the first, of 50, from the Via Appia; the second, 
of 130, in. the rear. 

In the centre of the front portion stands the great monument. 
Exactly in its rear, and in the centre of the second, stands the 
original entrance and gallery of the Christian Crypts of Lucina. 
All the earliest excavations of these Catacombs, extending 
through at least a century, scrupulously respect the limits of 
this area; but the later works push forward, mine under the 
very foundations of the great monument, and open a new stair- 
case within a few feet of its walls. It is clear, then, that the 
care of the great monument passed eventually into Christian 
hands; it is at least highly probable that there was from the 
first some connexion between the owners of the Crypts and 
the owners of the Appian monument. It cannot be surprising 
that M. de Rossi should have exerted all his ingenuity to solve 
the riddle which connects the poor and persecuted Church with 
evidently one of the wealthiest and most important men in Rome. 
He has examined every line which the early galleries have 

reserved ; he has found many of them filled with patrician or 
illustrious names. He has also examined the area above, though 
not so thoroughly as he desires, with the faint hope of disco- 
vering whose monument it is that keeps guard, as it were, over 
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the Christian cemetery. We must not be disappointed if he has 
been but partially successful ; a complete identification of the 
monument was almost beyond hope: it is remarkable enough 
that he should have found substantial evidence which directs us 
to Plautius, the well-known conqueror of Britain, and with 
him to a remarkable passage in the annals of Tacitus, which we 
shall make no apology for quoting. 


‘Pomponia Grecina, a woman of high birth, and married to Plautius, 
who had returned with an ovation from Britain, was accused of practising 
foreign rites (superstitionis externe rea), and left to the judgment of her 
husband. He, after the ancient custom, in the presence of the family sat 
as judge on the life and good fame of his wife, and pronounced her innocent. 
This Pomponia had a long life of unbroken melancholy. For after the 
death of Julia, the daughter of Drusus, through the treachery of Messalina, 
she lived for forty years with the habit and heart of a mourner (non cultu nisi 
lugubri non animo nisi mesto).’—Ann, xiii. 32. ‘ 


This passage naturally suggested to Lipsius and others the 
suspicion that Christianity was the crime of Pomponia. Can 
it be that Pomponia Grecina is the foundress and first occupant 
of the catacomb? It may be that fresh discoveries will give an 
answer to the query. Meantime we can only say that the 
supposition is far from impossible, and would solve the enigma 
of the close connexion which exists between the catacomb and 
the monument in its front. 

Let us enter the crypts themselves. Within them stands a 
great historical tomb discovered by De Rossi himself, of Cor- 
nelius, Bishop of Rome, the friend and correspondent of 
Cyprian, martyred in the persecution of Gallus in the year 252. 
But before his tomb was erected, or the catacomb had extended 
to the region in which it stands, long galleries had been exca- 
vated, and then systematically deepened; marking by the 
amount of labour, the change in the style of work, and the vary- 
ing quality of the stucco employed in decoration, the passage of 
a considerable tract of time. ‘The whole account which M. de 
Rossi gives of the works is most curious, and will well repay 
the rather patient perusal it requires. 

But his discoveries have not ended here. He has found and 
entered the two chambers which are clearly the nucleus of the 
whole. The inscriptions have disappeared; the tombs are 
rifled ; the decorations, especially in one chamber, have suffered 
grievous injury. The roof of the other is still decorated with 
paintings in tolerably perfect preservation. To whatever date 
it may be assigned—and M. de Rossi evidently believes, though 
he does not venture positively to affirm, that it belongs to the 
close of the first century—it is certainly prior to the formation 
of a distinctively Christian school of art. The plan of the 
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decoration is cruciform,' the chief compartments are occupied 
by the Good Shepherd alternating with a female in an attitude 
of prayer, who evidently symbolizes the Church; while the 
lamb and the dove, as subsidiary emblems, bid us remember that 
we are on Christian ground. But with these are winged genii 
with the ¢hyrsus, heads which are simply decorative, and floral 
wreaths as minor ornaments, which remind us entirely of 
Pompeii. It is impossible, we think, to examine these paint- 
ings and to doubt that we are brought near to the very cradle 
of the Christian Church. Nor can we fail to be struck here, as 
in the very earliest Christian inscriptions, with the fact, so na- 
tural in itself, so contrary to our preconceived notions of the 
apostolic Church, that they express far less the strength of that 
revulsion which tore away the convert from his former life, than 
the force which his heathen ideas still retained, and the impos- 
sibility of at first expressing even purely Christian thoughts, but 
under forms which were borrowed from the language and the 
art of heathenism. 

But our limits warn us to confine ourselves to the history of 
the Catacombs themselves. We will conclude with a few words 
on the secondary uses to which these venerable places of burial 
were applied. The high antiquity of the practice of comme- 
morating the dead in the Holy Eucharist is perfectly well 
established. And what place so appropriate for the commemo- 
ration as the last resting-place of those on whose behalf the 
tribute of devout affection was offered? So natural, indeed, is 
the feeling, and so entirely in harmony with that deep sense of 
the communion of saints which pervaded the early Church, that 
it is no surprise to us to be assured that the Catacombs were 
employed for purposes of worship. ‘The fact, long ago asserted 
and long contested, may be considered to have been definitely 
established by the explorations of the Padre Marchi. But it is 
less certain at what time the practice began, and on this point, 
we believe, M. de Rossi has not published an opinion. Doubt- 
less he hopes that in the course of the excavations some clear 
light may be thrown upon it. But even now, if we mistake 
not, we are not without good grounds for a decision. 

When, after the first Decian persecution, Dionysius re- 
organized the Church of Rome, he executed, as we have seen, 
great works in the Catacombs, adapting them to the purpose of 
refuge and temporary habitation, and ‘assigned the churches to 








1 This is extremely remarkable, because, as is well known, the direct use of the 
cross as a Christian symbol is comparatively late. We believe that no monumental 
slab Po a cross inscribed has been found, which bears an earlier date than the 
year 370. 
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presbyters, and constituted cemeteries.’ It is not unreasonable 
to suspect that we have here an abolition of the earlier order 
by which the Catacombs were placed under the care of the 
deacons. And if so, the ground of the change is sufficiently 
obvious. As a place of burial, a cemetery was very fitly a 
deacon’s charge; as a place of worship it was not. The very 
circumstance, moreover, that at this time the galleries began to 
be used for places of refuge, would suggest the preparation of 
parts of them for the purposes of worship, and not less so the 
new consecration which they had received as the resting-place 
of the many martyrs who had fallen in the great persecution— 
the first of all the persecutions really entitled to the name of 
general, the first in which the extinction of the Christian 
Church became the deliberate aim of an imperial policy. 

The gradual neglect which fell upon the Catacombs with 
the final cessation of persecution, extended not only to burial 
but to acts of worship and veneration. The galleries were 
rudely broken up for the foundations of new basilicas, and the 
very sites of the graves of saints and martyrs were forgotten; so 
that when, but forty years after the death of Constantine, Pope 
Damasus began the work of restoration, he was compelled to 
inscribe over the grave of S. Eutychius, ‘Queritur, inventus 
colitur ;’ and again over the tombs of two other martyrs— 

‘Sanctorum monumenta vides patefacta sepulchris, 
Martyris hic Proti tumulus jacet atque Hyacinthi, 
Quem cum jamdudum tegeret mons terra caligo,’ &c. 

And, in spite of the efforts of individual popes, the tide of cir- 
cumstance set irresistibly against the work of restoration. The 
public calamities of the day became too overwhelming for other 
thoughts, and the Catacombs would soon have fallen into utter 
oblivion, had not a new doctrine and a new superstition presently 
come to their rescue. In the course of the fourth century the 
respectful homage due to the memory of martyrs began to pass 
almost insensibly into the invocation of saints,—a practice which 
naturally drew with it a superstitious reverence for their remaias. 
Hené the desperate though at last unavailing effort of the cen- 
turies, from the fifth to the eighth, to keep alive the flame of 
worship within the precincts of the Catacombs themselves. 

Alaric, Vitiges, Astolphus, Goth, Vandal, and Hun, added 
their ravages to the sure waste of time. Yet pope after pope 
attempted some partial restoration; or made fresh regulations 
for the maintenance of divine service. John III. (a.p. 560—573) 
provided that the expenses should be supplied from the papal 
treasury, instead of, as heretofore, by the several parishes. Of 





1 Compare the passage quoted above, with page 9. 
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Pope Sergius, a century later, it is mentioned as a special 
praise that, while presbyter, he had assiduously celebrated 
mass ‘in the various cemeteries.’ At length in an ordinance 
of Gregory III. (Av. 731—741) we find the last mention of 
worship within their precincts, so long and so deeply hallowed. 
Meantime, the impossibility of maintaining the Catacombs had 
introduced the practice of transferring the bodies of martyrs 
into the churches of the city. De Rossi, contrary to the received 
opinion, expresses his belief that the earliest authentic case of 
translation belongs to the year 648. Others followed in 682, 
and the ravages of Astolphus in 756 induced Paul I. to order 
the removal upon a large scale of the bodies of the most vene- 
rated martyrs. For a whole century longer the records of 
translations recur ; the bodies thus removed must have amounted 
to many thousands. When even this melancholy labour ceases, 
for three centuries more the Catacombs continued to excite the 
marvel of an occasional traveller, or the reverence of a rare and 
disinterested 0 ; till at last, in the twelfth century, a long 


silence settle upon the graves of the saints and martyrs who 


had planted and upheld the Cross in the great capital of the 
heathen world. 

Such a history must ever be eloquent to the heart while 
Christianity is a living faith. Yet it is but the framework, as 


it were, of treasures yet more prized. If the very story of 
the Catacombs tells us so much, what ought we not to be able 
to learn from their inscriptions, their sculpture, their paintings: 
from the relics that are deposited in their tombs? On these, 
indeed, volumes upon volumes have been written; we will yet 
be bold to express our conviction that our knowledge of them 
is in its very infancy. In the copious researches of Italian 
antiquaries there has been no scientific method ; no order of 
time and place. Usages, circumstances, facts, which in fact were 
dispersed over centuries, are presented to us in one indis- 
tinguishable mass; and the picture which results, if we can 
form to ourselves any picture at all, is unfaithful alike to 
nature and to history. Here then is a great work to be done; 
that it will be accomplished before long we see an earnest in 
the noble volumes already published by De Rossi. 
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Art. II.—1. Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council, with Appendix, 1863. London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 1864. 

2. Seventh Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
with Appendix, 1864. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
1865. 


Ir the two Reports of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
the titles of which we have placed above, had been the results 
of travels through some distant country, or even had appeared 
under any of those sensational headings so much in vogue now- 
a-days, we have no doubt they would have enjoyed a far wider 
circulation than they now appear destined to attain. For who 
cares to study a Blue Book ?—who would wade through such 
volumes as those before us at this moment, the thinner of which 
contains more than 500 pages? We refrain out of considera- 
tion to our readers from giving the dimensions and weight of its 
stouter brother. And yet such volumes as these are filled with 
information of much value—they contain hints which are of 
great practical importance, they are written with great ability, 
and, notwithstanding their bulk, the style is terse, and the 
materials are carefully condensed. 

These two volumes have not been selected, as has just been 
mentioned, with any view of describing them as books likely to 
be generally read, nor would any object be obtained in present- 
ing our readers with a summary of their contents. The few 
who care for such information as they afford do not require to 
have the source pointed out to them: but in the belief that 
these Reports are likely to remain utterly unknown to the vast 
majority of our readers, except by a casual reference in debates 
in either House of Parliament, or a cursory notice in the columns 
of a newspaper, we shall venture to draw from them a few 
remarks on the picture which they present of the social condi- 
tion of vast numbers of our population as delineated by Mr. 
Simon. Among the subjects which naturally force themselves 
on the notice of a scientific man, dealing with sanitary statistics 
on a large scale, one of the first is the possibility of preventing 
disease. That ‘prevention is better than cure’ is a proposition 
so trite that the universality of its application becomes forgotten 
in the frequency of its use. But between the practicability of 
applying a stitch in time to an individual case and of endeavour- 
iug to provide for the necessities of larger classes of the people 
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there is all the difference between dealing with large and small 
quantities of water. Our lowest ideas of weakness are con- 
nected with dealing with things by tea-spoonfuls ; our highest 
ideas of grandeur are connected with a storm at sea. The 
element may be the same in both cases. The difference may 
be only one of degree, but the difference of degree in this 
case approaches to the infinite. And thus with individual or 
collective cases of insufficient diet. An isolated case is perhaps 
the easiest thing to cure possible. ‘There is no disease,’ says 
the doctor, called in to consult on the complaints of the child 
of well-to-do parents, ‘but you must keep the strength up, 
Straightway the cook is set to work, and kitchen medicine soon 
proves its efficacy. But apply this principle to a parish, to a 
neighbourhood, to a country. What is the easiest thing in the 
world where one or two are concerned becomes marvellously 
difficult, even impossible, to put in practice on an extended 
scale, and the medical inspector finds himself compelled to 
report that many of those whose cases he examined into were 
habitually on so low a diet as to be injurious to health. The 
evidence on this portion of the subject was principally collected 
by Dr. Edward Smith. In commencing his inquiry he was 
guided by the fact that the object in view was not a physio- 
logical one ‘to ascertain upon how small an amount of food 
‘ persons might live, but a social and national one, to demon- 
‘ strate upon what food large masses of the population do live, 
‘ and also that the condition of the agricultural labourer should 
‘ specially be ascertained.’ But not only the condition of these 
last-named was examined into; the inquiry embraced persons 
following a variety of occupations, ‘ silk-weavers and throwsters, 
‘ needlewomen, kid-glovers, stocking and glove weavers, and 
‘shoemakers. The plan pursued appears to have been 
thoroughly well-arranged. Of course it was perfectly impos- 
sible to make such an inquiry exhaustive. ‘For obvious 
‘ reasons it would be an examination of samples, and in such 
‘ an examination (exceedingly small, of course, in proportion to 
‘the entire mass which has to be judged about), the trust- 
‘ worthiness of the results depends entirely on the degree of 
‘success attained in finding samples which are thoroughly 
‘typical.’ It is of course impossible to say that success has in 
every instance been perfectly attained, but we are ‘ assured 
‘ that every selected case may be deemed representative of con- 
‘ siderable numbers of families, and that therefore the results of 
‘ the inquiry may at least be accepted as true for large masses 
of population.’ The standard of expectation was not pitched 
too high. It was expected that evidence of very poor diet 
would often be met with, and such proved to be the fact. 
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Throughout some of the examined classes, and in appreciable 
sections of the remainder, the diet was (to say the best of it) 
of doubtful permanent sufficiency for health. One of the rules 
which Dr. Smith laid down for himself was that the health of 
the families inquired into was, as far as was known, good. Had 
this rule not been followed the evidence would probably have 
shown the existence of far more privation than it does, but the 
main object of the inquiry would not have been as well attained. 
It speaks well for the common sense of those whom the doctor 
visited, that in almost all cases they were willing and ready to 
answer his questions, which extended into the minutest details 
of housekeeping and domestic arrangements. The inquiry 
extended over every county in England, and in order to afford 
data for comparison, a few examples were also taken in Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. And little as Englishmen may be prepared 
for such a statement, it is nevertheless the case, that of all the 
divisions of the United Kingdom, England is considerably the 
worst fed as far as its agricultural population is concerned. 


‘ A very important difference is, that the agricultural labourer gets in England 
only a quarter as much milk as in Ireland or Scotland. In Ireland too the 
bread-stuffs are more than half as much again as in England. And Scotland, 
which stands lower than Ireland in bread-stuffs, is enabled (thanks in part to 
its braxy mutton) to exceed Ireland considerably in meat. In Wales there is 
a third less milk than in Scotland or Ireland, but there is cheese to mgke up 
for the difference.’ —Report VI. p. 17. 


A very curious result of the investigation is the evidence of 
the very different standards of comfort existing in different 
counties. Our northern friends will not be surprised to find 
the palm of good living given to Yorkshire, where the condition 
of the farm labourers may well excite the envy of many a hard- 
worked schoolmaster or even curate. 

‘It seems absurd to find in Yorkshire that cheesecakes and custards are 
given almost daily at breakfast and dinner, and that the men take a nap for an 
hour after dinner, as at Mr. Thompson’s, of Buckton. So well fed are they 
that they object to mutton, because it is fat, aid when supplied they will cut 
off the fat and throw it under the table.’—Zbidep. 256. 

These cases, however, are of course very exceptional, but on 
the whole the diet of the exawined agricultural population was 
not so poor as that of the examined indoor operatives. The 
reasons for this are so obvious that it is scarcely needful to 
recapitulate them ; the possibility of keeping a pig—in rarer 
instances a cow—in many more the little garden let with the 
cottage, supply sources from which the town operative is 
debarred. Curiously, also, it appears that the dwellers in the 
towns generally had a taste for more relishing and less nutritious 
food than the country folks, and consequently obtain less value 
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for their money, while expending more of it. In both classes, 
the Report reminds us, the insufficiency of food presses less 
heavily on the labourer himself than on his wife and children. 
He, to do his work, must be fed, or else the prop of the house 
would fail. But at least the wives and children of the examined 
agricultural population, and doubtless to some extent even the 
labourers themselves, are in some counties insufficiently fed. 
The worst deficiencies, however, were found among the examined 
classes of indoor operatives. They, taken asa whole, are so ill- 
fed that among them there must be many instances of severe 
and injurious privation. In undertaking his inquiry, Dr. Smith 
endeavoured to ascertain not only the usual wages of the 
labourers throughout the country, but also the income derivable 
from the labour of the wife and children. He also endeavoured 
to learn the weekly value of the allowances in addition to wages. 
This was a more difficult thing to do. These allowances 
differed widely, and varied from the use of a potato-ground to 
house-rent, combined with many other advantages. Habits 
also varied strangely. In some counties the labourers are not 
allowed to keep a pig lest they should steal from their employers 
the food it would require. In cases like this it is impossible to 
doubt that the employers would find out the force of the saying, 
‘Suspect a man and you turn him into a thief.’ More liberal 
treatment, however, exists in most places. 


‘Even in Dorsetshire, where the nominal wages are 8s. a week in money, 
there are also free rent of house and garden, fuel cut and carried, a chain of 
potato-ground, prepared and manured, and a bushel of wheat (worth 5s.) 
monthly. These are estimated at about 4s. per week. 1+. is also given when 
sent on along journey. In summer time 20s. extra are allowed for harvest 
work, One gallon of cider per day, at 4d. per gallon, for six months for the 
labourer, three pints of cider per day during six months for the wife, and one 
quart of cider for each working boy, during the same period, are given. This 
estimate is derived from Sir John Smith's property near to Maiden Newton, 
and clearly shows that the wages in money do not represent two-thirds of the 
whole income, but it must be added that these advantages are not universal.’— 
Ibid. p. 235. 


It would not be desirable to present in this place too close an 
analysis of the very remarkable table of statistics, both as to the 
quantity and quality of the food consumed and of the relative 
value of their chymical constituents. It will answer our present 
purpose better to mention the proportions in which the more 
necessary articles of food entered into the dietary of the ar 


With regard to bread, which comes first in our ideas of food, it 
is curious to remark that it was most usually made at home in 
those neighbourhoods where the population was the best off, 
showing that the economy resulting from the domestic manu- 
facture was only practised, and probably only practicable where 
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the cottager was raised above the zero level of hopeless poverty. 
In these cases the hope of obtaining advantage from the thrift 
more than counterbalances the inconvenience of extra exertion. 


‘The counties in which it was generally purchased, and in which the baking 
of bread was not effected at home, included those where the dietary was the 
tee the five South-Western, and some of the South-Midland, the 

astern and South-Eastern Counties. The habit of purchasing bread instead 
of baking it at home may be in part due to the expense of coal in some of the 
counties referred to, and in other part to the deficiency of convenience for 
baking; but it is too generally associated with an ill-managing wife, and leads 
to the feeding of the children with dry bread, or bread with a very little fat 
placed upon it as an easier mode than cooking a dinner.’ —Jdid. p. 239. 


The supply of potatoes stands scarcely second in importance 
to that of bread, and for three reasons. 


‘First, their production is effected at a very small cost of money, and 
chiefly by the labour of the labourer or his family, which could not in any other 
mode be converted into money, and which is therefore a substantial addition to 
his wages. Second, when obtained they supply so much nutriment as to en- 
able the labourer to dispense with a portion of bread, and thus to save money 
for other necessary purposes. As a rule the addition of potatoes in Eng- 
land does not so diminish the supply of other foods as to lessen the total 
nutritive value of the whole, but, on the contrary, in almost every instance the 
total nutriment is increased. Third, the poor find in practice that they can 
make up a dinner or a hot supper, with potatoes added to the morsel of meat 
and bacon which they have, when otherwise it would be a dry, cold, and un- 
inviting meal ; and it must be always borne in mind that the “making up ” of 
a meal is a most essential part of the duties of the housewife in managing the 
very limited resources at her disposal, and affects her selection of food of every 
kind. Any cooked potatoes, which have been left from the dinner, may be 
warmed up with a little fat for supper without much cost in fuel.’—Zdid. 
p. 242. 


As for meat, although scarcely any of the families visited 
were altogether out of the practice of using it, yet 30 per cent. 
never ate butcher’s meat, or obtained it so unfrequently and in 
such small quantities that it could not be averaged in quantities 
of one ounce per family in a weekly dietary. In some counties 
pork was almost the sole kind of meat obtained. 


‘The universality of its use in these counties is most striking, and caused 
me to seek to ascertain the ground for the selection. I therefore inquired of 
all the intelligent labourers’ wives, and received various answers. A Devon- 
shire person remarked that it could be fried in small quantities more con- 
veniently than other kinds of meat. In Hertforshire some said that it was 
cheaper, as the children ate less of it; others that it could be more conveniently 
divided ; others that it satisfied more ; and others still that it wasted less in 
cooking. In reference to these answers, it must be borne in mind that the 
wife’s knowledge as to the nutrinient obtained is small, but she has gaiued, by 
hard experience, acute perception as to the food which most satisfies the 
children, and which can be so divided as to offer the greatest number of slices, 
and therefore to supply the greatest number of meals. Pork is not liked by 
the children, because it is fat; and as they dislike fat they are the sooner 
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satisfied, at least so far as that dish is concerned, and thus a larger portion i, 
left for careful distribution to others. It is a singular and ina sense an absurd 
reason, but it is the true one. Tbe children prefer lean meat, and the mother 
believes that it would be more useful to them, but meat shrinks much in 
cooking, and the children would eat so much of it that they could not be 
satisfied with the small portion which must fall to their share. Hence a kind 
of meat must be selected which they like less. 

‘Milk was obtained with much variation as to abundance and cost in 
different counties and even in the same village. In dairy counties, as Devon- 
shire, it was obtained readily, abundantly, and cheaply, but only in the form of 
skimmed milk and butter milk, the new milk being reserved for the purpose of 
making butter. In districts where cheese-making was the a apoge part of 
the dairy work, it was most difficult to obtain either new milk or skimmed 
milk, since the whole milk was subjected to the process of cheese-making, and 
all that remained was whey. In districts where the fattening of cattle and 
sheep was the principal occupation, or where the land was chiefly under plough, 
exceedingly few milch cows were kept, so that the farmer himself could scarcely 
obtain milk for his own use. Then, again, in districts bordering upon great 
towns, as several counties in the neighbourhood of London, and even some 
villages in the neighbourhood of smaller towns, as Oakham, in Rutland, the 
milk is taken away from the neighbourhood where it is produced, and sent to 
the town. I found several families who kept a cow, or joined another family 
in doing so, either paying for pasture, or, in Yorkshire an Warwickshire, being 
able to keep the cow in the lanes gratuitously. In such cases the cow was 
usually a small one, but gave milk enough for the family, and for sale to their 
neighbours. Such persons were evidently much benefitted by it. I also found 
some who were compelled by the parish to pay for the food which the cow obtained 
in the lanes. Moreover, there were strictly personal questions which influenced 
the sale. Thus, in a village the supply might be in the hands of one farmer, 
and be insufficient for the wants of the whole neighbourhood, and hence he 
selected his customers, generally supplying the wants of his own labourers 
first, and then others who had claims upon him. Thus some would have it, 
and others living at the next door could not obtain it. Further, in many dis- 
tricts, and those perhaps where the farms are the largest, as in Wiltshire, the 
farmer finds it a trouble to serve the skimmed milk to the customers. ‘The 
dairymaid is needed for other work, and the mistress thinks it below her 
position ; and hence he gives it to his calves, pigs, and hounds, and refuses it 
even to his labourers. 1 found families living in the midst of plenty of this kind 
of food, who would have willingly purchased it, but had not been able to obtain 
it for two years, and where, in consequence, the health of the children suffered.’ 
—Ibid. VI. pp. 248—250. 


Perhaps in these cases, if the disadvantages caused by this 
compulsory abstinence were pointed out to those able to remedy 
the evil, some mitigation might be obtained. Ignorance is often 
the cause of as much injury as deliberate ill-will. The use of 
tea may now be considered to be universal, and there was more 
uniformity in the quantity consumed than of any other food. 


‘In reference to its use,’ says Dr. Smith, ‘it must be borne in mind that 
the chief object is to obtain a hot meal, and this is readily furnished by the hot 
tea, with its agreeable flavour, and with the sugar and milk, when one or both 
are added. Hence it is easy to account for its universal use, and particularly 
in the poorest dietaries ; but when the infinitesimal nutrimert which is con- 
tained in one ounce of tea, costing 3d., is compared with that in twelve pints of 
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skimmed milk, costing in Devon the same money, it is a matter of regret that 
the latter should not be more generally obtainable, and be universally used by 
the poor. —Jdid. p. 253. 

Almost the only article of consumption concerning which the 
inspector was unable to obtain exact statistics was beer; on this 
point, as was natural, great reticence was observed. 


‘The inquiry is not one which can be made with the utmost accuracy as 
respects the labourer himself, since, although he may not have it regularly, he 
obtains a little occasionally, and in the cases in which ke drinks much com- 
paratively, neither he nor his wife will state the quantity. Hence, whilst 
making every effort to obtain correct results, I have not attached great value 
to this subject; but, so far as relates to the use of beer by the family at home, 
it is almost infinitesimally small.’—Jdid. p. 254. 


Taken altogether, the condition of the inhabitants of the 
country districts as regards their food was better than that of 
their fellow-labourers in towns, but as Mr. Simon, in the preface, 
very truly observes, the mere condition of the population as to 
food is no complete criterion as to their exact social position. 
Many other points must be considered. Long before the lowest 
point has been attained, long before the actual limits of starva- 
tion have been reached, many material comforts really requisite 
to decent life will have been abandoned in the sharp struggle 
for existence. Clothing will have been stinted to the uttermost, 
cleanliness, and far more such superfluities as decent space to 
live in and education for the children, will have been abandoned. 
In the terse language of the Report, such attempts to earn a 
livelihood must on a very large scale ‘be only a circuit longer or 
shorter to pauperism.’ 

Only second, and scarcely second to the question of food in 
importance, is that of the dwelling-places of our labouring classes. 
Circumstances have lately brought this desideratum very pro- 
minently forward. A considerable amount of public feeling has 
been exhibited on the subject of the extensive eviction of masses 
of the population in consequence of various metropolitan im- 
provements. Great and abiding distress has undoubtedly been 
inflicted on a large number of people by the wholesale destruc- 
tion of their dwellings on the occasion of recent extension of 
various railways deeper and deeper into London. As the 
expense of such prolongations is enormous, every effort is made 
to mitigate it by piercing as far as possible through districts 
filled only with comparatively poor houses. Hence these in- 
conveniences have fallen out of proportion heavily on those least 
able to bear them. The story of the newly-married couple who 
had been driven out of their lodging and compelled to take up 
their abode in a place so infested by vermin that husband and 
wife had to sit up by turns for fear lest the rats should run away 
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with the baby, is probably exceptional. Yet there is no question 
that very serious distress has been produced by sudden and com- 

ulsory removals, especially where the evictions have been on a 
saa scale. Who, however, would have expected to hear that 
the villages of England were even worse provided than the 
towns with house accommodation? Who would have thought 
that the state of the labourers in this respect was not only bad, 
but had been for many years deteriorating ?-— 


‘ House-room being now greatly more difficult for him to find, and, when 
found, greatly less suitable to his needs than perhaps for centuries has been 
the case. Especially within the last twenty or thirty years the evil has been 
in very rapid increase, and the household circumstances of the labourer are 
now in the highest degree deplorable. Except in so far as they whom his 
labour enriches see fit to treat him with a kind of pitiful indulgence, he is 
quite peculiarly helpless in the matter. Whether he shall find house-room on 
the land which he contributes to till, whether the house-room which he gets 
shall be human or swinish, whether he shall have the little space of garden 
that so vastly lessens the pressure of his poverty,—all this does not depend on 
his willingness and ability to pay reasonable rent for the decent accommodation 
he requires, but depends on the use which others may see fit to make of their 
“right to do as they will with their own.” ’—Report VII. p. 9. 


The labourer’s chance of finding decent accommodation on 
the land which he cultivates, to which his industry is as needful 
as the sun and rain, is, rather, we hope we may now fairly say, 


has been very much diminished by the influence of the Poor Law 
in its provisions concerning settlement and chargeability. Under 
these provisions every parish has had a direct pecuniary interest 
in reducing the number of its resident labourers to the minimum 
possible. 


‘For unhappily, agricultural labour, instead of implying a safe and per- 
manent independence for the hard-working labourer and his family, implies for 
the most part only a longer or shorter circuit to eventual pauperism,—a 
pauperism which during the whole circuit is so near, that any illness or tem- 
porary failure of occupation necessitates immediate recourse to parochial 
relief ; and thus all residence of agricultural population in a parish is glaringly 
an addition to its poor rates.’—ZJéid. p. 9. 

In parishes where property is much subdivided this connec- 
tion between poor’s-rates and labourers has been less felt, and 
could be less easily evaded. In such places some one is generally 
found willing to build cottages, both on account of the consider- 
able return they bring in proportion to capital expended, and 
the increased influence they give to the owner. Larger pro- 
prietors, however, while they feel the burden of poor’s-rates 
very definitely, have also felt that they possess facilities for 


shifting it from their own shoulders ; nor is this a mere theoretical 
danger. 


‘As regards the extent of the evil, it may suffice to advert to the evidence 
from the last census, that destruction of houses, notwithstanding increased local 
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demands for them, had during the last ten years been in progress in 821 separate 
parishes or townships of England; so that, irrespectively of persons who had 
been forced to become non-resident, these parishes and townships were re- 
ceiving in 1861, as compared with 1851, a population 5} per cent. greater into 
house room 44 per cent. less. And it is scarcely needful to observe that, besides 
these 821 extreme cases, where houses of a parish were pulled down in the 
teeth of an increasing population, there were also innumerable parishes where 
the demolition of houses was going on more rapidly than any lessening of the 
population could explain. When the process of depopulation has completed 
itself, the result is a show-village, “ where the cottages have been reduced to a 
few, and where none but persons who are needed as shepherds, gardeners, or 
gamekeepers, are allowed to live””—regular servants, who “ receive the good 
treatment usual to their class. But the land requires cultivation, and it 
will be found that the labourers employed upon it are not the tenants of the 
owner, but that they come from a neighbouring opex village, perhaps three 
miles off, where a numerous small proprietary had received them when their 
cottages were destroyed in the c/ose villages around.” Where things are tend- 
ing to the above result, often the cottages which stand testify, in their un- 
repaired and wretched condition, to the extinction to which they are doomed. 
They are seen standing in the various stages of natural decay. While the 
shelter holds together, the labourer is permitted to rent it ; and glad enough he 
will often be to do so, even at the price of decent lodging. But no repair, no 
improvement shall it receive, except such as its penniless occupants can 
supply. And when at last it becomes quite uninhabitable it will be but one 
wore destroyed cottage, and future poor-rates will be somewhat lightened.’— 
Ibid. p. 10. 


It is right, however, to mention that this evil is far from being 
universal. Many places are fortunate enough to possess land- 
owners who take a real interest in the quality of the cottage 
accommodation on their estates, and who have caused their 
labourers to be properly provided for at a very great and 
frequently unremunerative outlay to themselves. 


‘Often such landlords have begun the reconstruction of their cottage- 
property on a scale better suited than the old models to the requirements of 
an English labouring family. For instances of such re-construction more or 
less advanced, I may refer to Lord Londesborough’s estates in tke East 
Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Gurney’s in Norfolk, Mr. Palmer’s and Mr. Walter’s 
in Berkshire, Mr. Knight’s in Kent, and Lord Middleton’s in Yorkshire and 
elsewhere.’ —Jdid. p. 12. . 


But if great lords of the soil are sometimes inconsiderate of the 
wants of their labourers, there is a class of small house proprietors 
who, while they supply the want, contrive to make their tenants 
pay a double rent. In some places, where a sale of a small 

atch of land has enabled the village shopkeeper to get a foot- 
hold, he has at once availed himself of the opportunity, and has 


covered the tiny property with as many cottages as it will con- 
trive to hold, many more than should properly have been planted 
on its surface. These cottages are frequently destitute of decent 
accommodation, and generally are without gardens. How can 
a speculative grocer who has given 100/. or even 200/. an acre, 
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and, perhaps, had to mortgage deep to raise the money, afford 
to let any portion of the ground for a garden? In these cases, 
besides his employer, the labourer finds another master in his 
grocer or his beer-seller ; he must be both tenant and customer 
or neither, and though the rent paid for the cottage may be but 
4l. a year, (which may or may not be directly remunerative in 
itself,) the tenant who in addition is compelled to buy at the 
seller's own terms his supplies of tea, sugar, flour, soap, candle, 
and beer, is not an undesirable customer for the grocer to do 
business with. The great landowner, who has perhaps little 
idea of many of the details of life among his poorer neighbours, 
has, probably, never inquired into the matter very deeply. 


‘ The people who understand the minutia of money-making in dealing with 
the poor, are a class altogether removed from, and perhaps a little disagreeable 
to, the great landowners of England. These latter have hitherto rather re- 
pulsed the commercial view of the subject, and have loved to treat it as a 
uestion of liberality, rather than as the execution of one part of a bargain. 
‘his feeling is wrong in origin, and of bad effect. It leads to the building of 
so-called model cottages of extravagant cost and unnecessary size, and a con- 
sequent disappointment to the generous, which has frequently been used to 
justify the shortcomings of others, naturally shrinking from a duty which 
involves the repairing the laches of several generations of predecessors as often 
strangers as ancestors. It may be fairly expected that in the present relations 
of farmers and their labourers, the effect of the landlord’s building cots for 
the gratuitous lodging of the dependent hinds would be a reduction of wages 
to the amount of the present average of payments for rent. It must be granted 
that this is likely, but then the labourer would have a decent cot instead of a 
ste, would have a garden on the farm instead of being immured in the dark 
alley of « neighbouring town, or walking home to the abominable desolation of 
a distant open village. As to any farther reduction of his income, he may say 
nihil habeo nihil curo. He has no fears for the future, because he has now 
only the spare supply necessary to keep him. He has reached the zero from 
which are dated the calculations of the farmer. Come what will, he has no 
share either in prosperity or adversity.’—Jdid. p. 133. 


It will be well to give a few instances :— 


‘The operation of the law of ratings and settlements was well known to a 
= hind of Drayton Parslow, who went daily nearly four miles to his work at 

ater Katon, where the owners have, in the the teeth of an advancing popu- 
lation, succeeded in destroying about 20 per cent of the houses. When asked 
if he could not find a cot near to his work, he said, “ No, they know better than 
to take in a man with my large family.” A cottage owner dislikes the wear 
and tear of a large family, and often wishes to send the children to the worst 
houses ; this is natural, but the motive should not be made stronger by the 
legal responsibilities now added to the reception of a poor family. This was 
an instance of forced residence at an inconvenient spot—the punishment of 
marriage. At Tinker’s End, near Winslow, I saw a bedroom in which slept 
four adults with five children, and which measured 11 feet by 9, by 6 feet 
5 inches at the highest point; another was 11 feet 7 by 9 feet, by 5 feet 10, 
and contained six persons. Each of these families had less than the allowance 
necessary to one single convict. No houses had more than one bedroom, none 
had any back door ; water was very scarce; the rents from ls. 4d. to 2s. In 
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sixteen houses visited, only one man could be heard of who could earn above 
10s. a week. ‘The reservoir of air allotted to each person in the case mentioned 
may be described as about equal to his being shut up all night in a box four 
feet cube ; but of course the miserable old huts were well provided with unin- 
tentional veutilation.’—Jéid. p. 157. 


Whitburn, on the coast of Durham, is rather a pretty village, 
but the medal has a reverse. 


*‘ Houses of one room below and one upstairs let at 6/., and people speak of 
a common rate of rental—a shilling a room a week. This is where stone and 
tile are cheap, and close to several ports trading with the Baltic. But the 
dearness is in the ground plot. Land is not to be had, little as these crowds 
of people require to raise them to decency. There is not a class of small 
owners, and the large owners will not consent to let for building. Their 
probable motives are considered elsewhere; but with the neighbouring towns, 
crowded with people who have no business in them, who only go to them at 
night to sleep because they are denied residence where they work ; this system 
of exclusion from certain parishes can with difficulty be justified. Indulgent 
as our laws are to claims of ownership, it must be remembered that they grew 
up when population was small and stationary, and are even for that reason 
alone of doubtful perfection when applied in a county whose population has 
trebled in this nineteenth century. In the centuries when the lordship of a 
manor was growing into the full ownership which it now assumes to be, there 
were no people enriching the country by their industry, but denied residence 
in the parish they served, and no one anticipated such an ungrateful sight in 
our land, or tenures would have been very different. This case at Whitburn 
also presents the ill-favoured appearance of a monopoly drawing high rents 
from the poor. Two rows of huts are built along the shore for fishermen only. 
There is no garden, no land is spoilt, the huts are built on the beach. They 
consist of two rooms and a loft. For such the people have to pay from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s.a week. Thus here and in the village people are compelled, by an artificial 
withholding of the supply, to pay rents out of proportion to the accommoda- 
tion provided, and the bonds of the protective system are seen applied toa 
first necessity of life. Every house pays 6s. a year for water. The cots at 
Heworth may be considered as unilocular, except the one kitchen, which often 
measures 15 feet by 14, the rooms or lofts can only be used as cupboards. 
For such cots about 1s. 9d. a week is exacted, but this includes water. There 
is a sharp demand for houses, and plenty of builders would supply it; but the 
land is locked up from builders’ use, and let to farmers for about 2/. 10s. an 
acre, in the midst of a population living in flats, fathers and — stripping 
from top to toe in the midst of the family, and all living day and night in one 
room.’—Zdid. p. 189. 


From Leicester we may quote one instance, among many, 
which may. serve to show that the pulling down old cottages 
and building new ones has not been in all cases a benefit to the 
labourer. 


‘A great owner has recently pulled down some cheap and old houses, and 
erected new. His demand of so high a rent as 5/. was thought hardly fair, as 
the means of the labourers remain the same, and they have not the option of 
remaining in the old cots if they cannot afford the new. It cannot be said that 
the cost of the new cots has been entirely devoted to the comfort of those who 
are desired to pay for them. They are built in part for show. There was 
a group of pairs, with a porch, making them windy and collecting the dirt, 
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serving two houses together, so as to prevent privacy ; lozengy windows, keeping 
out the light; a cow-house and pig-stye in contact with the walls; pretty 
gables and variegated brick, but no well at all.’ —Jdid. p. 221. 

‘In a large proportion of the Lincolnshire parishes, the number of houses 
has diminished, and migration to the towns has been effected; but the mis- 
chievous character of the destruction is proved in no less than forty-four 
parishes, where destruction has been active, and yet the population, resolutely 
preferring condensation at home to condensation in a town, had continued to 

row up to the time of the census of 1861. At Langtoft a man lives in 

right’s houses, a row on the Bourne-road, with his wife, her mother, and his 
five children. The house consisted of front kitchen, a scullery, and bedroom 
over the front kitchen, the scullery being but one storey high, and having a 
lean-to roof. The front kitchen and helveons measured 12 feet 2 inches by 
9 feet 5 inches; the whole ground plan measured 21 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 
5 inches. The bedroom was a garret, the walls leaning-to form a ridge at the 
top, and a dormer window being opened in front. Why did he live there? 
The garden? No; it is very small. The rent? Fifteen pence a week. Near 
his work? “No, men have to trail a long way to work.’ The man was work- 
ing in a part of Braceboro’, six miles from home, and came back to his family 
every night! He lived here because he could get a tenantable cot, and was 
glad of it at any price, anywhere, and in any condition. The details of the 
population of these twelve houses state that the total of twelve bedrooms held 
thirty-eight adults and thirty-six children. The rents were from 1s. 2d. to 
ls. 6d. a week, with very small gardens. When the day’s work of washing 
and cooking was over, a bed might be made up in the kitchen.’—Zdid. p. 
223. 


In nine parishes in Northamptonshire the houses had diminished 
while the population had increased. This, however, was not the 
case at Brixworth, where— 


* Most of the houses have been rebuilt, and most have two bedrooms, but 
are very small. The village is growing, for it is the only place in the neigh- 
bourhood where people may build. Pitsford is, however, not far off, and though 
many live at Brixworth who work two miles off, no longer journeys were 
heard off. It is in the midst of fine pastures, and the farms do not require 
much labour. Little or no trade has settled here. There are few gardens in 
any of these villages; no special suitability attracts people to such villages, 
but sheer necessity drives them. Even in these villages it is difficult to get a 
house, and “when you get one, there you must stick.” Houses were pulled 
down at a great rate a few years ago at Cottesbrook and other places, and, 
now people who must work in Cottesbrook must give whatever rent the owners 
of the neighbouring villages choose to ask, the alternative on refusal being an 
extra two or three miles of daily walk to some other village. The owners in 
the three villages mentioned are mostly very small people. » = and there an 
old man would say that a two-mile walk “do much hurt him,” but seldom or 
never was there dropped a word of discontent with the use of machinery or 
the putting grazing land to the most productive use. In the villages there 
was much scarlatina, and in a sort of panic the cesspools had been covered 
over and the places cleaned. There were many public wells and springs, said 
to be usually very good, but the two consecutive dry summers had lowered 
them more than had ever been known before. The water had got cloudy, and 
people had sometimes to wait till the next morning before the exhaustion of 
the day was repaired. With half-a-dozen children ill with scarlatina, a woman 
has little time to seek water, and as she requires a full supply, the misery 
which the drought causes can hardly be appreciated from description. The 
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ublic wells are locked up because dry, the private wells are locked in selfish 
ear, and the delay at the spring, the borrowing of buckets, the accidents, the 
quarrelling, the exasperation of the mother’s temper, the parched throats and 
burning skins of the children, combine in a scene of misery which does not 
last long before fever gives the affair a more seriously sombre aspect. At Floore, 
where the wells were not so good, a brook about half a mile from the village 
forms a reserve in case of failure. Why is all this, except that in some 
villages hardly three houses belong to one owner, and in many the owners 
are on but a small scale? If it were not so, if the village belonged to two 
or three rich men, the wells would be deep, and deserve the popular name 
of “everlasting ;” but the village would become a close one, no building 
would be allowed, the failings of human nature would be prohibited and 
unforgiven, and the dreadful open village would have to form anew in all 
its misery on the nearest convenient space.’—ZJdid. p. 238. 


It is only fair, however, not to leave the county without men- 
tioning— 


‘ Boughton, a beautiful village, without any waste or ostentation; nearly 
every house is in truth a model cottage. There is a great landlord, and he was 
described as following the only rational plan of asking the same rent as the 
other cott: owners, about ls. or ls. 3d. a week, and letting his houses to all 
Senate Wileaste, whomsoever they may work for. The cots were prin- 
cipally of cheap stone and thatch, tidily painted and in good repair.’—Jdid. p. 
241. 

‘Newport, although a handsome market town to the first sight, proves, in 
the back streets and outskirts, but an open village of the worst sort. This 
is often the case in towns whose prosperity is not maintained by manu- 
factures, and yet the number of houses is too great for the action of benevolent 
reform. The town is surrounded by parishes, whose scanty population is 
unable to till the land. Newport must have close parishes to cause and to 
support the dirty wretchedness of the families. Tibberton is one. To Tibberton, 
which 1s three miles off, nearly a score of men and as many women walk daily 
to work, summer and winter, three miles there and three miles home at night, 
and this because cots are not to be had at Tibberton, nor land for little specu- 
lators to build on. This walk does not represent half the evils of the system. 
The labourer’s wages are all spent at the shop as soon as he gets home; not a 
potato nor a pound of bacon can he get in this unnatural home, in this den, 
except on the dearest terms. He pays a high rent, and has not a yard of 
garden. What must be his evenings? What must be the state of his home 
when he and his tired wife have trudged home in the dark, to light a fire, to 
cook a herring, and to sleep ?’—Jdid. p. 260. 


Besides the over-crowding, the great distance, as in the in- 
stances just given, at which many of the labourers are compelled 
to live irom their work, is a very great aggravation of the evils 
of life to them. Instances are mentioned in the Report, of men 
having to walk from four to six miles daily, in addition to their 
work. Even ten miles is spoken of in one case, which it is 
chatitable to hope was ‘an outside measurement,’ since the 
distance traversed amounted to nearly three hours’ extra work 
to the labourer. In consequence of the dread of the inability 
to find a dwelling-place, those who possess them hold on tena- 
ciously, ‘afraid to risk a move,’ lest they should be left house- 
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less ; and it is not surprising to find that a man was willing to 
walk ‘five miles to his work.’ Sometimes building labourers 
were found, who, having planted their wives and families where 
they could find a house, travelled continually, increasing dis- 
tances as jobs were finished in their immediate neighbourhood, 
returning home at last only at long intervals. In Dr. Hunter's 
terse language— 

‘Much as the market value of a ‘living’ is in inverse proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, so it is thought advantageous when an estate is adver- 
tized to be sold, to say that the cots upon it are very few, or, in other words, 
that the labourers have been hustled away into the depths of some town, and 
that the neighbours’ poor-rates may be safely depended upon for their support 
when ill.’—Jéid. p. 298. 

Many painful details of the want of regard paid to the proper 
decencies of life, as well as of the moral degradation engendered 
by over-crowding, are given in the Report, to which we must 
refer such of our readers as desire complete information on the 
subject. The badness of the dwellings themselves is obviously 
even a greater evil than their being insufficient in numbers and 
inconveniently situated. The overcrowding of the labourers’ 
houses produces great injury, not only to their bodily, but also 
to their moral welfare. 

* Again and again it has been pointed out that, notwithstanding the many 
salubrious influences which there are in country life, the crowding which so 
favours the extension of contagious disease also favours the origination of 
disease which is not contagious. And those who have denounced the over- 
crowded state of our rural population have not been silent as to a further 
mischief. The inspectors, while their primary concern has been only with the 
injury to health, referred almost perforce to other relations of the subject. In 
showing how frequently it happens that adult impo of both sexes, married 
and unmarried, are huddled together in single small sleeping-rooms, their 
reports have carried the conviction that, under the circumstances they describe, 
decency must always be outraged, and morality almost of necessity suffer” — 
Ibid. p. 13. 

Surely under these circumstances it is most desirable that the 
Poor Law should no longer offer the strong inducements which 
it still does for the dislodgment of labourers from the place 
where they reside—inducements of which the practical effect 
is so powerful that in a recent debate in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Alderman Sidney was able to mention the instances of two 
parishes of Buckinghamshire, in one of which the poor’s-rates 
were one farthing in the pound, in the adjoining one five shillings 
and nine pence farthing. Alone and viewed by itself,-the 
measure for altering the present mode of rating within Unions 
may seem an insufficient remedy for the evil. And in itself it 
may be; but when once the commencement of improvement is 
made, it is hardly too much to expect but that the tide will flow 
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in rapidly. The competition for labour between the manufac- 
turing and agricultural districts of England, the competition 
almost as sharp between this country and the colonies, already 
has done something to improve the condition even of the agricul- 
tural labourer. Throughout the reports there is sufficient evidence 
of the fact that if people become better off within the natural 
range of their expectations they become more careful. Great 
gains, like immediate and unexpected profits, tend to unsettle 
men’s minds, and to render them averse to honest thrift; but 
the gradual improvement of a man’s condition settles him, while 
affording that encouragement without which an inducement 
to labour can scarcely exist. Simultaneously with this, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Acts establishing the Post Office Savings’ Banks, 
and far more those affording facilities for making small insurances 
and purchasing small life annuities from the Government, will 
be of the greatest service. Such attempts at economy and 
honest provision for the future deserve most completely en- 
couragement from the Government. The present measures 
supply exactly what is required in the shape of facility of 
deposits and complete security for them. Already the returns 
show how deep a hold these institutions have taken. Mean- 
while, as the system spreads, every deposit made by the labourer, 
every policy granted by the Government, tend to make the 
Government and the nation partners, so to say, in a system 
of mutual insurance. Wiil the working man, whose savings, 
the economy perhaps of half a lifetime, are in the hands of the 
Government, not desire above all things that that Government 
should be stable and secure; while on the other hand the en- 
gagements entered into with insurers will cause every improve- 
ment in the average health of the people to be of direct interest 
to the Government? Much as might have been done which has 
been left unaccomplished during the present Parliament, great 
as are the arrears in Legislation in other respects which it will 
leave for future years, it is still very satisfactory to reflect that 
the three measures which have been spoken of above are likely 
to be of more permanent and abiding advantage to the labour- 
ing population of these islands than any which have been pro- 
posed for a long series of years. . 





Art. III. Ze Maudit. Par TAspst *** 3 Vols. Paris: 
Librairie Internationale. 1864. 


Ir is impossible to look at this and similar books, describing 
the religious condition of the continent, extreme degradation of 
its ecclesiastical system, and especially of the clergy, without 
being involuntarily reminded of the state of things so fearfully 
described by the prophet Jeremiah, ‘The prophets prophesy 
falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means.’ And the 
question at the commencement of the following verse naturally 
occurs, ‘What will ye do in the end thereof?’ What can 
be the result of such a system of which such men are the 
apostles and exponents? 

But another inquiry also suggests itself. ‘Can these things 
be?’ Are they true? True, in measure, we fear it must be 
acknowledged that they are ; though even in France and Italy, 
such as this book shows France and Italy to be in their eccle- 
siastical system, practical, as well as theoretical, there are, 
doubtless, many, unknown to all save God, sincere, zealous, and 


godly priests, of whom it will be known on the great day of 
reckoning that they have been doing their work in the faith 
and fear of their Lord. Still, where the charges are so 
sweeping, the censure so universal, the evil so all-corroding 
and destroying, and these statements put forth so boldly, as if 


admitting of no contradiction, it would seem as if such things 
could not be said, unless there were a woeful foundation of 
truth, unless, indeed, it were certain ‘hee dici potuisse, et non 
potuisse refelli.. To judge from this and similar works, not 
only the individuals, but the whole system is hollow, to the 
very core—a ‘form,’ and a form only, ‘of godliness’—while a 
really conscientious priest would seem the exception, and a very 
rare exception, and not the rule. 

But we return to the inquiry, ‘Can these things be?’ and 
in this matter let the book speak for itself. We will try to 
give an outline of its contents. Its preface is startling enough. 
It professes to be written by a priest—whether by a priest of 
that melancholy class from which the ill-omened title of the 
hook is drawn, as, indeed, from its tenor, it would seem to be, 
we know not, for hitherto his incognito has been strictly pre- 
served. 

We confine ourselves to this, the writer’s first book: for he 
has embarked on a series, ‘ Le Jésuite,’ ‘ Le Moine,’ &c. which 
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are mere book-making adventures, besides being each worse than 
its —— in all religious considerations. 

‘Un Maudit,’ as probably is well known to most of our 
readers, is a designation applied to such members of the French 
clergy as, on account of the immorality of their lives, or their 
disregard of ecclesiastical authority and discipline, or the hereti- 
cal nature of their opinions, or, perhaps, from causes more par- 
donable, causes of which they were the victims, and, possibly, 
the innocent victims, are prevented from exercising their 
spiritual functions, and deprived of that scanty pittance which 
the State furnishes for the support of the clergy; in short, of all 
means of subsistence. These men are, alas, numerous; and 
none can be more miserable. They gather, like other outcasts, 
in the lowest and most secluded parts of Paris—hiding from the 
light of day—herding together in degradation and poverty; and 
there they try by any means, and often by very questionable 
means, to obtain that daily bread of which their misdeeds, in 
some way or other, have robbed them. 

The subject of the book is, as the author truly styles it, 
‘burning.’ While the Abbé * * * boldly professes himself an 
implacable enemy to all men and things which disgrace true 
religion, he vindicates himself from the “om. of disregarding 
or slighting it. He says that he has preferred to cast this work 
in the form of a novel, thinking thereby to assure it a wider 
circulation, ‘for,’ as he adds, ‘ one does not write in order not to 
be read,’ and he excuses himself, as a priest, for choosing this 
vehicle of communicating his sentiments, vy the authority and 
example of other clergy in former times, as well as by that of 
Cardinal Wiseman in the present day. 

The story opens with a picturesque description of three 
women, an aunt, niece, and servant, going together to confession 
in the ancient city of T » in Southern France. The aunt, 
Madame de la Claviére, old and feeble, full of anxiety respecting 
what she has to communicate to her confessor, still more dread- 
ing what he will say to her, leans on the arm of her young and 
beautiful niece, Louise, the heroine of the tale. The servant, 
Madelette, follows. The three walk on in silence, revolving in 
their minds their common errand. Passing through a long and 
narrow street, they come to the Jesuit ‘ Maison de |’ Inquisition,’ 
and enter the chapel attached to it. The scene is really graphic. 
The niche above the door, containing a Madonna, black with 
age, with a golden crown on her head, and silken robe, before 
which a lamp is kept always burning, and where fresh flowers 
are deposited day by day—the chapel, with its many dark re- 
cesses, each containing a confessional, but, unlike those in the 
parish churches of France, a confessional on which no name of the 
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officiating priest is inscribed, but where a simple number alone 
indicates the occupant—the silence only broken by the steps of 
the fathers who come from the altar, and take their seats in the 
confessionals, and by the rustling of the robes of the women, 
who enter, and kneel down, dropping behind them the curtains 
which conceal them from all beholders—the dim light, the 
dusky figures praying in the nave, the subdued whispered 
voices of the persons so engaged: all is a faithful representation 
of an actual scene. We first listen to the confession of Madame 
de la Claviére, and to the stringent advice, one might say com- 
mand, of her confessor, ‘le Pére Briffard,’ a priest of much note 
among the Jesuits, to bequeath her property to their Order, 
instead of, as would naturally have been the case, to her nearest 
relations, her nephew and niece, Louise and her brother Julio, 
‘Le Maudit’ of the story, who is about to be ordained priest in 
a few days. 

Louise’s confession succeeds to that of her aunt, and an ear- 
nest exhortation to her to devote herself to a religious life, as 
a nun, in the convent of ‘le Sacré Cceur.’ Vainly does Louise 
endeavour to excuse herself—pleads that she feels no vocation 
for a monastic life ; that she loves literature and children, and 
desires to be free. But all is to no effect, and she quits the 
confessional mournful and heavy-hearted. 

Then comes Madelette’s turn, and here the author takes the 
opportunity of administering a hit at the pride of the Order of 
the Jesuits—their rapacity has been already evidenced by their 
desire to possess themselves of Madame de la Claviére’s 
property. 

‘As a general rule, le Pére Briffard would not admit domestic servants 
among the number of his penitents. To all visitors, the rustling of whose 
silk dresses, a certain sign of wealth, did not announce as persons of condition, 
he was stern and of few words. In the common mode of parlance, the slang, 
if we may so term it, of the seminary, he would “ wash none bat fine linen.” Ac- 
cordingly, artisans and small tradespeople usually betook themselves to Father 
Renouillet, a man of great simplicity and humility of mind; who, with the 
true spirit of a missionary, resigned to his high and mighty confederates the 
charge of the consciences of the Duchesses a Marchionesses of T——-. The 
coarse linen was his portion; and he desired no other.’-—Vol. i. p. 23. 


Be it observed that this Father Renouillet, of whom we hear 
and see no more, and one other priest, are the only individuals 
of the clerical order, throughout the whole story, to whom the 
slightest portion of credit, as men of even common integrity, is 
assigned. 

Flattered by the distinction of being admitted into the num- 
ber of Pére Briffard’s ‘ spiritual daughters,’ Madelette readily 
pours forth a tide of the gossip of home, and of its inmates: of 
her mistress’s associates, and- pursuits, and mode of spending 
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her time, and of those of Louise, including Julio, concerning 
whom the Jesuits are particularly desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion, inasmuch as he had already rendered himself obnoxious to 
them by declining to enter their Order, and preferring a position 
among the secular clergy. After having gathered all that he 
could learn concerning each of these individuals, le Pére Briffard 
dismisses Madelette, with a charge to be careful to remember 
everything that passes within Madame de la Claviére’s dwelling ; 
all that is said there ; every one who enters its doors; and to 
communicate it to him at the next opportunity, ‘inasmuch as it 
‘might assist him in directing the consciences of those so dear 
‘to him.’ An especial injunction is laid upon her to do her 
very utmost, possessing, as she does, the confidence of her mis- 
tress, to strengthen her resolution to bequeath her property to 
the Order of the Jesuits. 

Thus concludes the first chapter, which we have given the 
more fully as initiating the reader into the subject of the book, 
and into the schemes and artifices of which the author designs to 
prove the religious orders guilty. 

The second chapter, which bears the title of ‘ A cowl thrown 
to the nettles,’ or, as we should say, ‘ to the dogs,’ consists of 
a long conversation between Julio, who is on the eve of being 
ordained priest, and one of his fellow-collegians at the seminary, 
Auguste Sachin by name. In this conversation Verdelon ac- 
quaints Julio with his intention of abandoning the clerical pro- 
fession ; mentioning, as the motives which have led him to this 
resolution, his disgust at the selfish designs and ambition of the 
clergy, so opposed to the spirit of Christ; at their sluggish 
lives; their inability to free themselves from the. trammels of 
the Middle Ages; their antagonism to progress—in short, ‘ the 
retrograde and imbecile character of their body.’ On the main 
cause of his objection to holy orders, namely, a desire to distin- 
guish himself in the world, and love, he dwells little. We will 
give the close of the conversation between the two friends. 

** You must acknowledge,” said Verdelon, “that, as the Church is at present 
constituted, notwithstanding its professions of trampling under foot the vain 
pomp and glory of this world, its clergy, from the highest to the lowest, have 
erected themselves into a privileged order. And its sovereign head, the Pope, 
coveting those temporal goods which Christ forbade to His disciples, and 
rivalling the kings of this world by placing upon his head a crown of gold, 
has, as it were, turned his back upon Him whose only diadem was a twisted 
thorn-branch. While, in words, the supreme Pontiff incessantly preaches non- 
conformity to the world, he neglects no opportunity of monopolizing, for 
himself, its honours and wealth. Vicar of Christ, as he is, elevated by his 
spiritual dignity above all earthly potentates, he has spent eight long centuries 
in the work of seizing, by scraps, upon the richest provinces of the centre of 
Italy ; and cannot even now be content without taking his place as a temporal 
monarch above all kings and emperors. If this be the Gospel, dear Julio, I 
have never read it, and never understood it.” 

NO, CXXIX.—N.S, D 
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‘Julio listened to his friend with the deepest attention. Many a time had 
he asked himself what could be the meaning of this anomaly—this barefaced 
contradiction between the theory of Christianity, which is so liberal and eman- 
cipative, and the tyrannical spirit of its clergy. By nature liberal, gentle, 
intelligent, and far-seeing, he fancied that the solution of the problem was to 
be found in the fact that the depraved nature of man was alone answerable for 
the ambitious aims of the clergy, ever since the time when the invasion of the 
barbarians had rendered them the sole intellectual guides of the Western 
world. He had told himself, that not only was there much good to be done 
within the limits of the priesthood, but also that he might conscientiously devote 
himself to it without discarding his ardent sympathy for the social progress of 
humanity. 

‘He ae interrupted Verdelon—*“ Are you not simply, in this instance, 
making a confusion? Why accuse all the clerical body, on account of the 
ambition of some who in every age have aspired to theocratic dominion? You 
must look at the Church in its twofold aspect—human and divine. As far as 
regards its human side, I admit the justice of all your censures, fer man defiles 
whatever he touches; but, as to its divine side, it is noble, great, imperisbable, 
and eternal.” ’—Vol. i. p. 38. 


We have quoted this sentence as giving us the key to Julio’s 
character and future conduct. 

Disregarding the melancholy predictions of Verdelon as to 
the certainty of his becomipg a martyr to the cause to which 
he was about to devote himself, and eventually breaking down 
in the struggle between the necessity for evangelical progress 


and the spirit of the clergy of the present day, wedded to their 
old superstitions, and as incapable of emancipating themselves 
from the trammels of the faith of the Middle Ages as unwill- 
ing, he perseveres in his resolution, and he and his friend part 
as they enter the lofty walls of the seminary. 

There is, in this chapter, one passage—and we quote it because, 
in this singular book, which is no mere sensation novel, and in 
which the entire story is made subservient to the oné object of 
setting forth the universal degradation of the Romish clergy, 
throughout their whole gradations of ranks, pope, cardinals, 
bishops, vicars-general, Jesuits, monks, preaching friars, and 
secular clergy, it is rare that the author allows himself, so to 
say, in any descriptions of scenery, or, indeed, in anything 
apart from his subject. But here is one of no little beauty :— 


The shadows of evening were deepening and stretching across the plain. 
A glorious setting sun presented to the eyes of the two friends one of those 
scenes to which no heart is insensible, oA which they who inhabit the moun- 
tainous regions near the sea can contemplate in all its magnificence. The vast 
serrated peaks of the Pyrenees formed, on the south, an immense curtain of 
blue, tinged with gold and purple. In the middle distance, between the eye of 
the spectator and the setting sun, which barred with gold the edges of the 
clouds which obscured it, lay stretched the city—a mass of glowing colour— 
crowned by the spire of 8. Sévérin, and by the lofty masses of its churches. A 
whole fairy-like creation might be traced in the light, fleecy clouds which veiled 
the sky—vast blue seas, immense forests, enormous monsters, such as one reads 
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of in fable or in geology; antediluvian monsters, frightful to the imagination. 


—Vol. i. p. 45. 


That evening the friends parted; and Verdelon quitted the 
seminary amid the contemptuous remarks of its inmates, with- 
out receiving a farewell from any, save Julio, who, by the 
warmth of his earnest and affectionate leave-taking, laid up 
for himself distrust and ill-will among the members of the 
college. 

A council of the Jesuits, and a most careful comparison 
between their ‘maniére d’agir’ and that of the Pope, suc- 
ceeds; a comparison in which the Pope is likened to Louis 
XIII. and the Jesuits to Richelieu—the old story of ‘le roi 
fainéant,’ and ‘le Maire du palais.’ They deliberate upon the 
best means of raising funds for the erection of a new and mag- 
nificent house for their Order, by entrapping rich and feeble- 
minded persons, and we find that the object which le Pére 
Briffard set before himself, in the confessional, is accomplished, 
and that Madame de la Claviére has bequeathed all her posses- 
sions, with the exception of three very trifling legacies to Louise, 
Julio, and Madelette, to the Society; or rather, inasmuch as 
a legacy to the Society itself would be illegal, and might 
come within the compass of the law, to an old lawyer of the 
name of Tournichon, an instrument of the Jesuits, whom she 
has appointed her legatee. 

The Archbishop of T next appears upon the scene: a 
jovial and shrewd prelate, whose deference to the Government 
and feigned regard for the Jesuits, whom he at heart abhors 
and dreads, had obtained for him a cardinal’s hat. On account 
of Julio’s ill-treatment by the Order, this prelate appoints him 
his private secretary; an appointment bitterly resented by the 
Jesuits, who commission a Madame de Maslaq, a devotee and 
tool of their own, to remonstrate with the archbishop. Mean- 
while, the senior rector of S. Etienne, anxious to propitiate 
the archbishop, and, by his assistance, to obtain promotion, 
requests Julio to preach at the cathedral on occasion of the féte 
of the dedication of the church. Julio's sermon—‘ the anxiety to 
‘hear which,’ we are told, ‘ was so intense that, from five o’clock 
‘in the morning, when the doors were opened, until three in the 
‘afternoon, when vespers concluded, the edifice was crowded 
‘to suffocation, and chairs were retained for the magnates 
‘by the servants, who relieved each other every two hours,’— 
is a curious sample of French pulpit eloquence; a harangue, 
as we in English call it, apparently upon no particular portion 
of Scripture, but a grandiloquent éloge of the Church of the 
Fathers as it was in the time of the Cesars, poor, faithful, 
devoted, and self-denying, and a description of it as it now 


Da 
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is, rich, indolent, and sensual; and a prophecy of its future 
triumph, provided it returned to its ancient zeal, purity, and 
poverty. There are some comical particulars, apropos of this 
sermon, which show that, in France, as in England, though 
modified by the peculiar character of the people, popular 
preachers have occasionally recourse to the same little expe- 
dients for exciting admiration: for instance—‘ After Julio 
‘had ascended the pulpit, and knelt for awhile in prayer, 
‘he arose amid breathless silence. Every eye was riveted 
‘on him. But he did not cast around him the lofty glance 
‘so often assumed by preachers: he did not make a graceful, 
‘ but pretentious bow to his congregation ; nor did he lay upon 
‘the edge of the pulpit a pocket-handkerchief of exquisite 
‘ texture and whiteness, destined to wipe away the perspiration 
‘ which his oratorical labours and pathetic appeals were to pro- 
‘duce. Turning to the archbishop for his blessing, and modestly 
‘raising his clear and penetrating eyes, he commenced his 
‘discourse. According to our English notions of a sermon, 
it was a most poor and useless one; but, apparently, it found 
favour with those to whom it was addressed; for, at the request 
of the senior rector of 8. Etienne, he was nominated by the 
archbishop to an honorary canonry in the cathedral, and would 
soon have become one of the most noted men in T: » but for 
the death of his patron, whose feelings towards the Jesuits coin- 
cided with his own, and for the circumstance that his successor, 
Monseigneur le Cricq, was a man of a totally different stamp. 
Unfortunately too for him, the archbishop, in dying, had made 
to Julio a confession, not only of his sins, but also of his faith, 
and of his opinions respecting the temporal power of the papacy, 
the effete condition of the Church in general, and the intolerable 
yong of the Jesuits in particular. These opinions he charged 

ulio to make known to the world, a charge which Julio ex- 
ecutes, and which renders him, for ever after, an object of 
abhorrence to the Jesuits. This book has immense circula- 
tion; and, though urgently entreated by his sister, and other 
friends, to withdraw it, he refuses; and is, in consequence, 
severely reprimanded by the new archbishop, and appointed 
to a very inferior and obscure curacy in the town of T——. 
Here, however, he continues to distinguish himself by the 
eloquence of his sermons. On the occasion of a young girl 
of sixteen, an only child and heiress, proposing to enter a 
convent of Carmelites, he dissuades her from taking the veil ; 
and by this step brings himself under the displeasure, not only 
of the Jesuits, but of all other religious orders—a displeasure 
which he brings to a climax by another sermon, preached at a 
large private school, on the subject of love. This sermon the 
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Jesuits ‘lay before tle archbishop, who, afraid of their censure, 
‘ concurs with them in the opinion that it is not the object of the 
‘ pulpit to bring such things before young people.’ 

His fall now becomes more rapid; and he is dismissed from 
the curacy in T , and sent to officiate in a very small and 
distant living in the Pyrenees, called S. Aventin. 

Meanwhile, Louise, who remains at T with her aunt, and 
Verdelon, now, a rising lawyer, become attached to each other : 
an attachment, which, from the very first, we foresee must be a 
cause of misery to poor Louise. Verdelon—who had abandoned 
the Church before entangling himself in its vows, a circumstance 
as advantageous to the Church as to himself, since, with his 
selfishness, and craving for wealth and ease, he would have done 
it no credit, and would probably soon have involved himself in the 
ranks of ‘Les Maudits ’—will not marry a woman without for- 
tune; and the fortune of Louise has, as we know, been already 
made over to the Jesuits. 

Her brother, earnest to devote himself to his work, and 
forming all manner of good resolutions respecting the flock 
committed to his charge, goes to his new cure, alone. Among his 
papers we give the following extract relative to his sermons :— 

‘I will carefully refrain from a single word of Latin; and my sermons shail 
be very short. If Demosthenes, in his orations to the most cultivated nation 
upon earth, never exceeded half an hour, feeling that was the utmost limit to 


which he could hope to retain their attention, how would it be possible for my 
poor, half-savage Pyrenean shepherds to endure a lengthy discourse P’ 


But, in the midst of his work, fresh troubles beset him. 
Going one night into the church, to shut the gate and trim the 
lamp which burns before the altar, he finds kneeling there a 
young girl, alone, and in tears; and, almost by chance, and 
through her unintentional admissions, he discovers the existence 
of a guilty /iaison between her and the curé of the neighbouring 
valley of S. Lys. The church of S. Aventin has been fixed 
as the place for their rendezvous, and subsequent flight ; and 
here Thérése was awaiting her lover. But the hour for their 
meeting was long past: a tremendous storm was raging; and 
it seemed only too probable that some accident had occurred, 
and that the expected lover was lost amid the mountains. 
Sheltering the poor girl in the parsonage (an act which brought 
upon him, before long, all manner of scandalous reports) he set 
off to seek the wanderer, and, with great difficulty and danger, 
rescued him from death. By his instrumentality, the ruin of 
Thérése and the disgrace of Loubaire is averted. But an old 
lady in the parish, who went by the name of ‘la Meére J udas,’ 
who had seen Thérése enter the parsonage, at night, and quit it 
again at break of day, communicates her observations on the 
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subject to a priest in the neighbourhood, and, through him, to 
the members of the Jesuit Order in T » who compel the 
archbishop to institute a very unpleasant and mortifying inquiry 
into the circumstance. He addresses, together with a repri- 
mand, a cavalier letter to Julio, acquainting him that he had 
licensed a Capuchin monk, le Pére Basile, to visit S$. Aventin, 
and preach there ‘ the month of Mary’—and to dispose, through 
his exhortations, the hearts of the faithful to increased devotion 
and liberality towards the Blessed Virgin and the saints. 
Apropos of this intimation, we quote the following extract 
from Julio’s journal :— 
‘May this man, whose spiritual gifts are, as our archbishop tells me, so 
reat, not come to sow tares in my field, by introducing the weeds of his 
teehee puerilities, instead of the sound grain of the Gospel ? My hope is that 
he will quote a great deal of Latin, and bewilder himself amid the mazes of his 
own mysticism, so that his discourses may be uninteresting and wearisome ; 
and that, wien his visit shall be over, I may find my people, who probably are 
not more passionately attached to monks than the generality of the world, all 


the more ready to receive with willing minds my doctrine, as that of their true 
and zealous friend.’ 


In due time, Father Basile arrives, ‘laden with a cargo of 
‘rosaries, medals, pictures of all sorts and sizes, and little books, 
‘wherewith to forward his mission.’ 

Fat and florid, after a copious breakfast, and abundance of 
wine and brandy, he reached §. Aventin, and finds Julio 
absent on a mineralogical expedition, instead of presenting 
himself at S. Luchon, in order to receive him with due honour. 
When Julio returns, laden with specimens, le Pére Basile had 
been, for some time, kept waiting at the door of the parsonage, 
a circumstance which had not improved his temper; and, after 
listening, with considerable irritation and annoyance, to Julio’s 
disquisition on his treasures, a discussion ensues, relative to the 
scriptural account of the creation of the earth, which convinces 
the — that Julio added, to his other sins, that of a scepiical 
mind, 

+ Le Pére Basile strikes us as one of the best drawn characters 
in the book :— 

‘ Fond of ease and good living, indulging without restraint in the pleasures of 
the table, he yet inflicted upon himself nightly the penance of denying himself 
the comfort of a bed, and spent all the time, from evening to morning, in the 
church. There, seated on a chair, after having recited his prayers and medita- 
tions, he fell asleep, his feet resting on the icy pavement, his limbs benumbed 
and full of pain from the unvaried position which he maintained; and, after 
many hours thus passed in a damp and unhealthy atmosphere, he waked up, 
before day, to recite his breviary, worn out with fatigue, chilled to the bones, 
his blood rushing in torrents to the brain, and his whole frame fiercely irritated 
by the long and dreary vigil. His enormous checks, crimson by day, were, 
alter this exhausting watch, livid, aud spotted here and there with red patches, 
as if he had been sweating blood. Nor was this the worst; for his stomach, 
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uneasy and craving drink through the heat engendered by this unnatural mode 
of treatment, found wine cloying, coffee all too feeble to assuage his parching 
thirst, so that his sole resource was in brandy, whose corrosive action was the 
only thing which seemed to impart a sort of galvanic vitality to his exhausted 
system.’— Vol. i. p. 368. 


The sermons which Pére Basile preached consisted mainly 
of absurd legends, questionable miracles, and such topics as the 
rosary: devotion to le Sacré Coeur: the sin of dancing; and 
(not so very unreasonable in English ears) the sin of working 
on Sundays. In his sermon on the rosary we find the following 
anecdote :— 


‘The gracious favour wherewith the Blessed Virgin regards all those who 
faithfully devote themselves to her service is a fact so well understood, that we 
find this protection frequently extended even to animals, And here, my 
brethren, 1 will relate to = an instance of it, not invented by myself, but 
perfectly genuine and authentic. It took place in Italy, a country which, 
unlike us, alas, is zealous in its devotion to the Blessed Virgin. A lady had a 
parrot—a parrot of great accomplishments—who, instead of being taught 
foolish phrases, oaths, and low language, as is too often the case, had been 
piously instructed to repeat “Ave Maria.” One day, when this parrot was 
sitting on its perch, outside the door of its mistress’s house, a huge hawk, 
soaring in the air, perceived it, pounced on it, and seizing it in his powerful 
talons, carried it off in sight of the entire neighbourhood, who raised cries of 
despair. But, marvellous to relate, scarcely was the poor bird aware of its 
danger when it had recourse to its favourite invocation, and cried with all its 
might, “ Ave Maria,” “ Ave Maria.” The Blessed Virgin heard the prayer, as 


was evident from the fact, that rye | had the words issued from its throat, 
t 


when the hawk dropped its prey and fell to the earth on the terrace of the house, 
blasted by lightning. This fact has been attested by hundreds of credible wit- 
nesses, and I have myself read it, my brethren, in a book containing a collection 
of the miracles of the Blessed Virgin.’ 


To this Pére Basile added another legend, neither less curious 
nor less authentic. 


‘One day, a woman of singular devotion to the Blessed Virgin determined 
to make a pilgrimage to her shrine. This she was obliged to do without the 
knowledge of her husband, who wasa man of brutal character. Her intention 
was to return at night; but, a sudden and fearful storm arising, she was unable 
to effect her purpose, and it was not until the following morning that she 
reached home, trembling in every limb. To her surprise, for she expected a 
savage reception, she found her husband calm and gentle. He uttered not a 
aan of reproach, nor did he even seem to have been aware of her absence. 
The fact was that the Blessed Virgin had assumed her shape, and busied herself 
all the previous evening in the duties of the poor woman’s household, nor did 
she quit the house for a single instant until the return of the wife.’—Vol. i. 
p. 374. 

These and similar stories so disgusted Julio, that he was un- 
able to conceal his amusement. And yet it was with bitter 
regret that he saw his flock, consisting of poor and half-savage 
wood-cutters, of shepherds, as ignorant and far less innocent than 
the animals they tended, and of smugglers, whose perilous 
profession often led them into scenes of bloodshed, fed with such 
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rubbish as this, instead of being guided into any amendment, 
either moral or religious. The monk, on his side, is equally 
disgusted with Julio’s sermons, which contained no mention 
whatever of saints or miracles, but were based solely on Scripture. 
By the help of the old lady mentioned before, known by the 
nickname of ‘la Mére Judas,’ who had seen Thérése enter 
and quit the parsonage, and—whose spleen having been excited 
by Julio’s refusing to listen to the village scandal, of which she 
desired to make him the depository, was delighted to communicate 
to him her version of J ulio’s misconduct—he soon formed his own, 
and a very bad, estimate of Julio’s pursuits and religious opinions. 
Conceiving him to be sadly wanting in zeal for the service of 
the Blessed Virgin and Saints, the monk, with the help of his 
female confederate, gets up a miracle, destined to advance the 
honour of 8. Joseph. A young girl, feeble in health, and of a 
nervous and excitable temperament, a protégée of the pair, by 
name Lisette Cabarous, professed to have seen a vision of 8. 
Joseph, who appeared to her, and addressed her in the following 
words :— 


“ My dear child, in this age of incredulity, the hearts of the faithful are 
alienated from me. The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of my Blessed 
Spouse has been everywhere received, and she is universally worshipped as 
most holy and spotless. Think not that I am jealous of the homage paid to 
her. But I also am immaculate, for how could it consist with the honour of 
the Blessed Virgin that I, her guardian, who trod this earth by her side, could 
be capable of entertaining a single thought unworthy of her divine purity ?’— 
Vol. ii. p. 18. 


This miracle, the natural result of Pére Basile’s preaching, 
(which belonged to the spasmodic style) and certain to enhance his 
fame, is disbelieved, and as far as possible discountenanced, by 
Julio, to the extreme disgust of the monk, who maintains that 
such an apparition was quite as likely to have occurred at S. 
Aventin as at Lourdes or La Salette; and the inhabitants of 
the village, who feel their dignity, as it were, compromised by 
Julio’s suppression of this miraculous event, concur in his resent- 
ment. 


‘But, “ though the morn be ever so long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong ; ”’ 


and in time, the month, to which Pére Basile’s visit is limited, 
comes to an end; and he quits S. Aventin, leaving behind him, 
as a legacy, alienation between Julio and his flock. The matter 
concerning Lisette’s vision is again referred by the interposition 
of the Jesuits to the archbishop, who reprimands Julio for his in- 
credulity, and sends the Vicar of Luchon to inquire into the 
history of Thérése. A confirmation, which shortly occurs, un- 
fortunately adds to Julio’s disgrace ; for, instead of decorating 
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the village with triumphal arches, and meeting the archbishop 
at the entrance of it with a complimentary address, he awaits 
him in the church, where he had assembled a large body of 
young people, to receive the rite of confirmation. Displeased 
at this mode of reception, the archbishop testifies his anger, not 
only by the ungracious manner in which he receives, from Julio’s 
hands, the Holy Water which he presents to him in the porch, 
but, also, in his sermon ; which, we are told, ‘lengthy and dull, 
‘and full of commonplaces, concluded with the old burthen of 
‘the old song, the promise of heaven to those who served God, 
‘and kept His commandments, and the threat of eternal dam- 
‘ nation to the wicked.’ And the prelate’s visitation ends without 
having increased his good-will towards his well-intentioned but 
unfortunate curé. 

Meanwhile, Madame de la Claviére dies; and her nephew and 
niece discover, as they had already suspected, that her fortune, 
with the exception of a very small annuity for them and for 
Madelette, is left to the Jesuits, under the name of M. Tournichon. 
For his sister’s sake, Julio determines to contest the will; 
Verdelon, his old friend at the seminary, now Louise’s lover, 
offers himself as his counsel. Julio’s hopes of success are high ; 
for the old servant, Madelette, in a transport of pity for him and 
his sister, and of indignation at the small portion bequeathed to 
herself, had acquainted him with a conversation that she had had 
with her mistress, shortly before that lady’s death; when, touched 
with remorse at the thought‘of the re | to which she was 
consigning her nephew and niece, she desired Madelette to bring 
her a lawyer immediately, in order that she might revoke her 
previous will. By means of M. Tournichon, who had promised 
her a handsome legacy in case Madame de la Claviére’s fortune fell 
into his hands, Madelette contrives to prevent this alteration. 

Pending the coming on of the cause, Louise retires with her 
brother to S. Aventin; where, unable to see Verdelon, whose 
love, she feared, would not survive the loss of her fortune, she 
abandons herself to a state of depression, which unspeakably 
augments Julio’s distress. For what reason she conceals from 
her brother, as she had previously done from her aunt, the 
knowledge of the engagement between herself and Verdelon, 
does not appear. 

The Jesuits, meanwhile, had not been idle. Aware that, if 
the conversation between Madelette and her mistress were 
repeated in a court of justice, it would probably lead to the 
setting aside of the will, they consult whether it would not be 
possible to bribe Madelette into withdrawing her confession. 
But feeling, at the same time, unwilling to compromise them- 
selves by taking any overt steps in the matter, they apply to 
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the Countess of ——, a tool of their own, for her assistance in 
dealing with the old servant; and they empower her to offer a 
considerable sum as the price of her silence. But, before having 
recourse to this Jast, and somewhat dangerous expedient, they 
deem it advisable once more to apply to the archbishop, to 
whom they proffer their assistance at Rome, to procure for him 
the long coveted prize of a cardinal’s hat, on condition that he 
would lay his injunctions upon Julio to forego the lawsuit, under 
pain of an interdict. Troubles thicken, for now, and not for 
the first time, poor Julio is fated to prove the truth of the saying, 
‘di chi mi fido guardami Dio;’ and to find that his friends do 
him no less harm than his enemies. Loubaire, his old neighbour 
in the Vallée du Lys, whom he had been the means of rescuing 
from danger, both of body and soul, and who had again involved 
himself in trouble, finding that the archbishop was about to 
proceed with severity against Julio, purchases a revolver, pene- 
trates into the palace, and compels the archbishop, under penalty 
of death, to promise to desist from persecuting his friend; ter- 
minating the conference with an unsuccessful attempt to blow 
his own brains out. 

At 8. Aventin, too, the atmosphere was troubled. La Mére 
Judas, although unable entirely to destroy the love and reverence 
with which the peasants of the village regarded their youthful 
pastor, cabals, with a party of young girls, to disparage his 
ministry, and the following conversation ensues :— 

* As soon as the news of the approaching lawsuit came to their ears, “ There,” 
exclaimed la Mére Judas, “he is attacking the Jesuits. Wretched man! A 
fine dance they will lead him. He had better consider before he goes too far.” 

‘“The Jesuits!” exclaimed the girls, in whose apprehension to attack the 
Jesuits was the same thing as attacking God Himself. ‘‘ The Jesuits ! ” shrieked 
the young visionary, Lisette Cabarous, with whom Manitto, Gotillo, and Marion 
joined in chorus. 

** Ah! he had best stop before it gets too late,” solemnly remarked the old 
woman. “ It was on account of that expulsion from France of the Jesuits, that the 


Revolution occurred, and that Louis XVI. lost his head; and Charles X. was 
driven from the throne because he withheld his protection from them.”’ 


They then proceed to enlarge upon the defects of Julio’s 
ministry :— 

«« He never mentions the Blessed Virgin in the confessional,” says Manitto, 
“and, when I consulted him on my intention of taking the veil, he only said to 
me, ‘ We will talk about that when you are twenty years old.’” Another complains 
that he is always harping upon that tedious, wearisome, threadbare subject, 
duty ; and that he had said to her'that even if she received the Holy Communion 
every morning, and came to confession twice a week, still, unless she did her 
duty, she would never enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

**That’s just the way he always goes on with me. He is a confessor who 
gives you so little comfort. How different from that dear old Pére Basile, who 
won your heart by the tenderness of his affectionate address—“ my dear child,” 
*‘my well-beloved daughter,” “my angel.” It is so pleasant to hear oneself 
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called an angel. But as to this man, he only says, “my daughter,” and not 
one single word besides.’—Vol. ii, p. 209. 

Meanwhile, the cause came on for trial. The lawyer of the 
Jesuits, a M. Delpas, has taken Madelette in charge. But 
one difficulty still remains; for, at the same time that she dis- 
closed to Julio and Louise the conversation between Madame de 
la Clavitre and herself, she had also mentioned it to the curate 
of La Claviére—‘a man whom neither fear nor favour could 
induce to suppress the truth.’ We dwell the more upon this, 
because, with the exception of ‘le Pére Renouillet,’ mentioned in 
the first volume, he is the only person among the entire body 
of clergy whose character is not represented as utterly despicable. 
That Madelette should therefore deny what she had said to Julio 
and Louise would, as things now stood, be not only inexpedient, 
but impossible. She is therefore instructed to own that, in a 
fit of anger, she invented the conversation with her mistress ; 
and, with the failure of this important witness, the trial, of 
course, breaks down; notwithstanding the excitement created 
in T by an unexpected coadjutor, the manager of the 
theatre, who persists, notwithstanding all the persuasions and 
threats of the Jesuits, in bringing ‘ Le Juif errant’ upon the 
stage; thereby exciting immense interest and enthusiasm in 
behalf of the orphans. Their cause is lost, and poor Louise is 
at once deprived of her fortune and her lover, since Verdelon 
soon marries another and a richer lady. 

Immediately after this, Julio and she return to S. Aventin; 
the one to spend her time in tears and solitude, the other to 
write a book, unveiling the intrigues of the Jesuits, and to take 
steps to appeal against the verdict delivered at the trial. But 
while he is meditating on this, and the archbishop is vehemently 
pressed by the Jesuits to excommunicate him in case of his 
persisting, Louise, to whom the threat of excommunication had 
been made known, and who felt that it was on her account and 
for her sake that her brother was incurring this danger, is per- 
suaded by the Countess of , the tool of the Jesuits, who was 
mentioned before, to quit S. Aventin, and thereby to remove 
the inducement to contest the decision. She writes to Julio, 
that, until he abandons his intention, both as to the appeal and 
the book, she will not return to him; and, to convince him of 
her determination on this point, she quits §. Aventin, con- 
cealing from him whither she was going. Notwithstanding this, 
the book is published and the appeal made: the laiter, fruit- 
lessly ; and the archbishop, again urged by the Jesuits to dismiss 
Julio, consents; but, mindful of the promise extorted from him 
by Loubaire, does it in a gentle manner: representing to him, 
in a kind letter, that, considering the present storm of indigna- 
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tion raised against him, it will be better for him to ask leave of 
absence for two or three years; and propose to resign his curacy. 
Julio complies, and goes in quest of his sister, seeking her from 
town to town, and from convent to convent—invoking in every 
place the assistance of the civil power and police, but to no 
purpose ; as every step which he takes is baffled by the assiduity 
of a Jesuit spy, whom Julio, by some extraordinary want of 
perception, never suspects; but who accompanies him every- 
where, and earnestly tries to induce him to make his way, in the 
first instance, to Rome, where it would be easy to apprehend and 
lodge him in prison. 

At length, and after many fruitless efforts, on the occasion of 
a grand féte at Vetrala, at the Convent of Sta. Maria dei Forcassi, 
a convent noted for a celebrated and very ancient black statue of 
the Virgin, said, like that at Loretto, to have been the work of 
S. Luke, ‘ who never was a sculptor, and who, being a Jew, and 
of the religion of Moses, of course abhorred images,’ he recog- 
nises, among the choir, the sweet voice of his sister, rushes in, 
breaking down the barrier which separated the private chapel of 
the nuns from the public church, seizes Louise, and carries her 
off into a place of concealment, in the cottage of a man whose 
connexion with the brigands has made him well acquainted with 
the passes of the mountains, and through whose assistance they 
trust to escape into France. They are pursued ; Julio is cap- 
tured and lodged in the prisons of the Inquisition, at Rome; 
while the horse which carries Louise conveys her, with a sort 
of superhuman sagacity, to the frontier village of Volscarcetta. 
Thence she makes her way to France by the Mont Cenis. On 
her journey she is struck down by cold and fatigue at Lans le 
Bourg,a miserable mountain village, of which Loubaire, recovered 
from the wound which he inflicted on himself in the archbishop’s 
eee is curate, and where, in his quality of priest, he visits 

ouise, and promises to go in search of her brother. He repairs 
to Rome, and there is a very striking scene in the Library of 
the Gest, where he overhears, by chance, the proceedings of the 
Council of the Jesuits, and learns the place of imprisonment of 
his friend. After vainly trying to effect his liberation by all 
manner of legal and gentle means, he visits Vetrala, and applies 
to Jacomo, who, with the help ofa troop of his ‘ contrebandiers,’ 
scales the wall of the prison of the Inquisition, and delivers 
Julio. Jacomo is killed in the struggle, but Julio safely reaches 
Rocca San Stephano, where Loubaire was awaiting him. 
Thence Julio returns to Paris, and rejoins Louise ; and every 
honourable ecclesiastical office being closed against him by the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, he takes the inferior post of ‘ Diacre de 
Yoffice,’ and employs his leisure hours in editing a newspaper, 
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entitled ‘ Le Catholique liberal,’ by means of which he dissemi- 
nates his political and religious opinions. 

In the powerful and painful chapter entitled ‘le Bohéme 
Sacerdotal,’ we are introduced to Loubaire’s associates—inter- 
dicted priests, dismissed from office in the Church, and gaining a 
miserable and precarious livelihood by working as journeymen 
printers, receiving only one half of the wages of other artisans of 
the same class. ‘The founder of the printing-office in which Lou- 
baire laboured was himself as remarkable as the workmen whom 
he employed. He was |’ Abbé Lavialle, a native of Auvergne, a 
man who, possessed by the ambition to become a millionaire, 
reckoned on the gullibility of human nature as the means by 
which he would accomplish his design. He issued a prospectus 
setting forth the high merits of his printing-office, and, circulating 
it especially among the clergy, invited cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, and all dignified and undignified ecclesiastics to visit his 
establishment. 


‘This prospectus at first struck the reader as startling; but still, when the 
bishops observed its handsome and finished form, they could not but come to 
the conclusion that no man would have the effrontery to put it forth, unless the 
establishment which it advertised were worthy of credit. Five or six years, 
however, passed, and not more than two or three bishops had contrived to dis- 
cover its locality; nor could these, even, have reached the spot, but for the 
ingenuity of the cab drivers who undertook to find it out. But when once the 
prelates had entered the precincts, they were received with much state. The 
workmen—so had they before been instructed—threw themselves upon their 
knees. The women employed in folding and stitching crossed themselves again 
and again, and supplicated for blessings. Nor could the bishops be unmoved 
by these evidences of devotion. They departed charmed with everything that 
they saw, and with Lavialle himself, who redoubled his protestations of attach- 
ment to the pure doctrines of the Church of Rome, and had not allowed the 
bishops time to utter a word beyond the exclamation, “This is a splendid esta- 
blishment, indeed!” But, perhaps, when they had safely reached their distant 
dioceses, they did not boast of this adventure ! 

‘The expenses, however, of such an establishment, its large extent of ground, 
its presses and its types, could not be maintained by a small outlay. It became 
therefore needful for Lavialle to find workmen who would be willing to receive 
wages below the usual rate. For this purpose he opened the doors of his 
printing-office to all those interdicted priests whom France daily casts upon the 
streets of Paris. He offered them work ; but, bidding them observe that they 
were still inexperienced, he added, “it is but fair that I should pay you less 
wages than skilled workmen would receive.” The bargain was soon concluded. 
To these poor wretches it was providential succour. Their employer, it is true, 
was a hard and requiring master, one who took account of every minute of 
time lost by delay; but their daily bread was certain, and to those who have 
looked starvation in the face, such blessed certainty was no less than life from 
the dead.’—Vol. iii. pp. 184-186. 


Among these outcasts Loubaire was working, and is the cause 
of further troubles to Julio, by inducing him to publish in his 
newspaper a powerful appeal on behalf of the marriage of 
priests. 
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Meanwhile, poor Louise encounters Verdelon and his wife, 
and returns to her brother’s sorrowful home, to render it yet 
more sorrowful. Her old friends desert her; and she feels 
herself, like Julio, under the ban of society, and estranged from 
all whose regard she values. One gleam of comfort arises, one 
ray of their fast setting sun, setting in clouds and darkness, for, 
at the intercession of one of the few friends who yet remain to 
him, Julio is appointed curate of Melles, in the Hautes Pyrénées, 
and thus returns to his beloved mountains. Here he discovers 
from some old family papers that Louise is not his sister. With 
great resolution he conceals from her this fact, so torturing to 
himself in all ways; for his attachment to her is intense, and 
he also deeply feels the equivocal nature of the position in which 
they are placed. Happily, however, for all parties, Louise sinks 
into a decline, and dies, leaving Julio alone in the world. 

While he is yet watching her dying bed, a council of the clergy 
of the diocese is held at Limoux, where the pamphlet which he 
has recently published on the subject of the temporal power of 
the pope is solemnly censured, and its author threatened with 
an interdict, in the following terms :— 


‘Cursed be the priest who has disgraced his office by fabricating a calumny 
against his dying = 
d 


‘* Cursed be the priest who has uttered scandalous doctrine in the pulpit. 

‘Cursed be the priest who has violated the sanctuary protected by the 
councils and decrees of popes. 

*“ Cursed be the priest who has corrupted souls by the polluting doctrine of 
his modern journalism. May he be accursed with Dathan and Abiram, with 
Uzzah, the profaner of the Ark of God, with Judas the traitor, and with all the 
heretics upon whom the Church has pronounced her ban. 

** Cursed be he who attacks the temporal power of the pope, without which 
his spiritual power could not be free. 

** Cursed be he who pretends to instruct the pope and the Catholic Episeo- 
pate, and who affects to know better than themselves what is the right course 
for the Church to pursue. 

“¢Cursed be the proud, the heretic, the apostate priest, the innovator, the 
author of profane books. 

*“ Cursed be he also who consents to the doctrine of Julio, now curate of 
Melles, in the diocese of T——.” 

‘ And, advancing to the centre of the hall, and taking in his hand the New 
Testament, the bishop added, “Let each here present now choose between 
Christ, and Julio, the enemy of Christ. As for me, I here make my choice: I 
sever myself from Julio, and pronounce him accursed, and I follow Christ.” 
Cries ran through the whole hall. ‘“ We declare ourselves for Christ, and we pro- 
nounce Julio accursed.” ’ 


Though the Archbishop of T prevented this rash sentence 
from being immediately carried into effect, the book was shortly 
after condemned by the congregation of the Jndez. 

When the tidings of this solemn condemnation reaches the 
unhappy Julio, Louise is in extremis, and, within a few days, he 
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is alone in the world. Persecuted by his enemies, forsaken by 
his friends, scouted by his brethren, robbed of the one sole 
remaining comfort of his miserable life, he prepares to quit 
Melles, and for the last time officiates in the church, that church 
which, for the future, was to be closed against him. One of 
the most pathetic parts of the book is this chapter, entitled ‘ La 
derniére proscription.’ He has not long to wait for his release. 
Sorrow, privations, and suffering, had already prepared the way 
to death; and, at last, worn out, he writes a farewell to his 
friend Loubaire, bequeaths his small fortune to the poor, and 
enters the hospital at Bigorre, to die. Here, among his nurses, 
he recognises Thérése, now a sister of charity ; Thérése, whom 
he had been the means of rescuing from a life of sin. But his 
cup of humiliation is not quite full even yet; for the chaplain 
of the hospital, whose duty it was to administer the last sacra- 
ment to the dying, requires from him, before receiving the 
communion, the retraction of his previous opinions, and of his 
book against the Jesuits; and on his declining, refuses him his 
ministry. 

From a strange priest he receives absolution. His last hour 
is come, and he is fast sinking, when a sudden sound arouses 
and startles him. It was Loubaire, who has hastened from 
Paris in order to see him once more. Julio’s last effort is 
worthy of himself. ‘Loubaire! listen to me. There is yet 
‘reserved for you, in the priesthood, a noble mission to perform. 
‘Do your best to return to it. You may still have the means 
‘of converting a soul, the noblest task for any man here below. 
‘You have often said that you owed me your life, and in Italy 
‘ you requited this by saving mine. But there is still one thing 
‘more that you must grant me. It is your sowl, which, in 
‘ appearing before God, I desire to present to Him. Farewell ; it 
‘is indeed blessed, most blessed, to believe.’ With these words 
he expires. 

We have dwelt the more fully upon these details, in order 
that our readers may be the better able to enter into the drift of 
this very remarkable book : a book, be it remembered, which, un- 
like Michelet, and unlike Eugéne Sue, is neither [profane nor 
irreligious. On the contrary, it aims at exalting true and vital 
religion, at the same time that it exposes and condemns that 
which ‘has a form of godliness, but denies the power thereof ;’ 
and it breathes, in every page, a sincere and deep reverence for 
the Gospel and character of Christ. 

Abuses of every kind it stigmatizes without fear and without 
favour. From the sovereign pontiff down to the poorest curate, 
it unflinchingly exposes spiritual hypocrisy, ambition, rapacity, 
and narrow-mindedness. It runs the gauntlet of all classes— 
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high and low, rich and poor, and shows us with unsparing 
severity, we might almost say ferocity, archbishops caballing to 
be made cardinals; bishops plotting to be made archbishops ; 
priests intriguing with Jesuits to thwart their bishops; and so 
on, down to the very poorest curate of the very smallest country 
parish. 

That there must be much truth in these charges may be in- 
ferred, were it only from the fact of the intense indignation 
with which ‘Le Maudit’ has been received. Denounced from 
the pulpit, anathematized from the altar, condemned in diocesan 
synods, solemnly censured by bishops, described, even in the 
French senate, as one of the crying scandals of the time, a 
book upon which the censure of the civil government has been 
invoked; it has sold by hundreds and by thousands, and every 
attempt to put it down (in one diocese the bishop actually 
threatened to suspend any one of his clergy who should read it) 
has but served to increase the interest and the sale of the book. 
‘ Ce qui ne nous touche pas ne nous fait pas rougir, and perhaps 
it is precisely because the author of this work has laid his hand 
upon the sore spot that it has been received with such thunders 
of indignation. Not that he is, by any means, the first who 
has attacked the clergy and the religious orders in France and 
Italy, and especially the Jesuits. Liverani and Passaglia in 
Italy, and, in a minor degree, Riali and Mongini—men, like the 
abbé, in holy orders—have, some while since, trodden the same 
= But while the clergy could well afford to despise and 

isregard the blows aimed at them from so profane and corrupt 
a writer as the author of ‘ Le Juif errant,’ it was impossible to 
set this book aside on the same grounds; for, as we have before 
remarked, not only it is free from the taint of licentiousness 
which seems so universally to pervade French novels, making 
one feel that, like ‘pitch,’ they ‘ defile,’ but the essentially 
religious spirit which has armed the hand that wields the 
weapon, no less than the keenness of the weapon itself, makes 
its blows penetrate to the quick: and, as such, it could not fail 
to excite the bitter enmity of those whom it wounded. 

One could wish that it were not so tinctured with asperity, 
leading its readers to suspect exaggeration in the statements it 
contains. The ‘hand’ of the abbé ‘is against every man’ 
among the clergy; or, if there be any one single man among 
them whom he acquits of being a rogue, he can hardly refrain 
from placing him among the category of fools. The only ex- 
ception to this rule, save the Abbé Renouillet, of whom we 
hear nothing, and the Curé de la Claviére, of whom we hear 
next to nothing, is Julio, a character of almost superhuman 
sweetness and truth, patience and godly submission—a character 
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which shows that the abbé can see and appreciate, as well as 
describe, a true follower of Christ. But even here, though 
he exalts, at every turn, the wisdom and genius of Julio as well 
as his excellence, he makes him perfectly powerless to effect a 
change, even the slightest, among any one of those with whom 
he associates, and over whom, therefore, he would naturally be 
expected to exercise the greatest influence. Take, for example, 
Loubaire, a man of strong animal and sensual passions, deter- 
mined, and vindictive ; but, in many respects, honest and open 
to conviction—one, moreover, who passionately loves Julio. He 
does not catch one ray of his spirit. On the contrary, as we 
find Loubaire in the first volume, so we leave him in the last— 
a fast and faithful friend of Julio, but as dissimilar from him 
as light from darkness, and utterly uninfluenced by either his 
example or his precepts. 

There is yet, perhaps, one other cause for the acrimony which 
‘Le Maudit’ has excited: the fact that its opinions are inno- 
vations, and a departure from the settled state of things. We 
know, from the experience of all ages, the fate of innovations ; 
of those who are not content ‘sinere res vadere ut vadunt.’ Be 
the edifice which they erect never so good, never so perfect, 
never so enduring when it comes to be tested by time, that 
‘test of truth,’ they still ‘ build themselves a fearful monument, 
the wreck of old opinions ;’ and are pretty certain to find, during 
the process, that many of the bricks and stones of their own 
work will fall about their ears and wound them severely. Happy 
if they escape being crushed in the end. 

As to the religious opinions of which Julio is to be regarded 
as the apostle, and the Church which he attempts to inaugurate, 
one hardly distinctly sees what it is to be. Thus much may be 
said for it, that it is, in its spirit and essence, ‘built upon the 
‘foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
‘being the chief Corner Stone.’ But it is not to be separated 
from Rome. The pope is to be reverenced as the successor of 
S. Peter, as one of a long line of whom many were men of 
holiness and virtue, and ‘ out of whom the new and reformed 
Church is to find her Aposties.’ Still less is she to isolate 
herself from the ‘visible Roman Catholic Church, nor from her 
present form of worship.’ There is no leaning, either, on the 

art of the abbé, to the Anglican Church, or to any form of 
Seciestention ; for he observes :— 


‘ As far as regards any benefit to religion, the Reformation has utterly failed 
to produce such. It overthrew the old form of Catholicism; but it has not 
made one Christian the more. Is vital religion dying out, sinking into that 
practical infidelity which was the cause of — to those who deplored 
the formalism of the Gospel in the Middle Ages? The only alteration which the 
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Reformation has brought about, is, not a moral, but an inéellectual reform, 
proclaiming, as it did, the right of private judgment. This was not its inten- 
tion; but this has been its effect. Three great religious crises have occurred 
in modern times, each tending to promote the emancipation of mankind. 

“1st. The burning of the Pope’s Bull by Luther, which produced intellectual 
emancipation. 

‘2d. The revolution of 1789, which produced social emancipation.’ 

‘And 3d. The fall of the temporal power of the Papacy in the 19th century, 
which is ¢o produce Christian or religious emancipation : emancipation from the 
control of the priesthood as well as from the incubus of the temporal power of 
the pope. 

. — is our future. But, how will it be brought about? Rapidly and 
violently, like other revolutions, or slowly, like those social improvements which 
require ages to perfect their work? The answer to this question is hidden— 
hidden among the secret things of God. But, what is no secret, is the final 
triumph which will surely be achieved by the human mind, which will no longer 
allow itself to be enthralled in the webs of theocracy. Another result will be 
the abasement of the priestly caste, a caste still powerful, which, with cunning 
as yet undetected by the world in general, has contrived inextricably to entwine 
its personal interests with those of religion itself. This caste must perish, but 
the truths of the Gospel will never perish. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.’ 


The length of the extracts which we have given will not 
allow us space for many remarks. But one question is irre- 
sistibly forced on us by the view which this book presents 
of the state of things, religious as well as ecclesiastical, in the 
Roman Catholic world. ‘Can these dry bones live?’ Where 


so much exists of the ‘ corruptio optimi,’ of all things ‘ pessima,’ 
can there be a revivifying and quickening of the system, 
weakened from beneath, encumbered from above, without in- 
volving its destruction? We wait, in the silence suggested to 
us by the pathetic words—‘ C’est le secret de Dieu.’ 
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Prosasty the impression left on the minds of our readers by 
our review of Sanders’s book on the English Schism,’ was that 
the author was extremely prejudiced, and represented matters as 
unfavourably as he could for the Reformation of the Anglican 
Church. In so slight a sketch as we gave it was impossible 
to give an adequate idea of the value of the book. But we 
think there is no other work in existence which in so small a 
space gives a more correct view of the principles which were at 
work in the great changes which took place in the reigns of 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Queen Elizabeth. 
Prejudices are not confined to either side in the great con- 
troversy ; and though Sanders probably did not wilfully pervert 
the truth, it is certain that he frequently misrepresented facts 
of history. It would be a dull book that was written by 
a wholly unprejudiced author. And even Lingard’s history, 
which is impartial, though wonderfully exact, is decidedly 
dull. In our former notice of Sanders’s work we noticed 
only the reign of Henry the Eighth. In the present article we 
propose to offer some remarks on the changes that took place 
in the reign of his two successors, Edward and Mary. We 
have noticed Burnet’s comments upon the mistakes made as 
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regards the reign of Henry, and perhaps upon the whole it 
will have been thought that Burnet was more often in the 
wrong than Sanders, though he had the advantage of living 
a century later, when he had recourse to documents not ac- 
cessible to any previous historian of this period. Indeed, 
when it is considered that Sanders wrote a good deal from 
hearsay, and could only have seen such papers as had made 
their way to Rome, together with a few of the more public 
documents which issued from the Vatican, it is very surprising 
that he should have attained to so great a degree of accuracy as 
upon the whole characterizes his volume. 

As regards the second book, comprising the period of about 
twelve years, from the accession of Edward in 1547 to the death 
of Mary in 1558, the objections chronicled by Burnet are exceed- 
ingly trifling. They occupy about twenty-five pages of the 
original folio edition, and the author proceeds in his usual style 
of representing or misrepresenting, as the case may be, what 
Sanders says, and then proceeding to refute the allegation as 
stated by himself, while in most cases more or less misstating 
what Sanders had really said or implied. 

Sanders’s object was to show how Edward’s reign had borne 
the fruit which might have been expected from the seed which 
had been sown by Henry. The abolition of the Papal supre- 
macy and the substitution of the King as Supreme Head of 
the Church of England, led naturally, he thinks, to the changes 
of doctrine which Henry himself would not tolerate. He 
thinks that the Supreme Headship passing from the hands of 
aman into those of a child and a woman successively was a 
sufficient show-up of the absurdity of the principle upon which 
the schism was established. He also lays stress on the inability 
of the schism to remain fixed in its first principles, the denial of 
the Pope’s supremacy being so quickly followed by the estab- 
lishment of the Zuinglian heresy in Edward’s reign, and that 
of Calvin under Elizabeth. 

By Henry’s will Edward, then in the ninth (this should be 
tenth) year of his age, succeeded to the crown, but was placed 
under sixteen persons, who were named executors, and should 
form the Privy Council until the young king should complete 
his eighteenth year. The Earl of Hertford, the king’s uncle, 
soon procured himself to be created Duke of Somerset and 
Protector of the Realm, and Governor of the king’s person, 
against the wishes of Lord Chancellor Wriothesley. Parr, the 
brother of the king’s widow, was made Marquis of Northampton ; 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick ; T. Seymour, the Protector’s brother, 
Lord Sudeley; and Riche and Sheffield were madebarons : all 
men of the new views, with the single exception of Dudley, who 
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acquiesced in their measures only for the purpose of ultimately 
overthrowing the whole concern. They afterwards got rid of 
Wriothesley and Arundel because they were Catholics, and un- 
fortunately the whole power of the government devolved upon 
the Protector Somerset. 

The first step in ecclesiastical matters was to gag the bishops. 
So they made them all take out patents for the exercise of 
episcopal authority during the king’s pleasure. And now, as 
Sanders says, the heretics began to come out from their hiding- 
places; and amongst the rest Thomas Cranmer, who had been 
raised from the household of Anne Boleyn to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, for the purpose of effecting the divorce from 
Catharine of Arragon, and who had during Henry’s reign been 
daily present at the sacrifice of mass, and had from time to time 
offered the sacrifice himself, and who had all the time been living 
with a woman whom, for fear of Henry, he dared not produce 
openly as his wife, now openly acknowledged his marriage, and 
published his heretical catechism. Another prominent character 
was Hugh Latimer, who had been deprived of the bishopric of 
Worcester on suspicion of heresy, and for eating flesh on Good 
Friday, a man of vulgar buffoonery equal to that of Lucian. 
Two more are mentioned, viz. Coverdale and Hooper, who 
came over from Germany, and who were licensed to preach and 
afterwards obtained bishoprics. These men were freely used 
by the Protector, together with Anne of Cleves and Catharine 
Parr, and his two tutors, Cox and Cheke, in infusing heresy 
into the young king’s mind. With the same view they tried to 
bring about a marriage with the young Queen of Scots. ‘The 
next move was a Visitation of the Universities, where they set 
up professors of the new learning, and deposed the heads of 
houses and professors who favoured the old. Thus Bucer and 
Martyr received the places and endowments of the Regius 
Professors at the two Universities. And thus they spread their 
new doctrines, whilst they found little difficulty in persuading the 
younger men that confession, penance, and fasting were things 
to be despised as not recommended in Scripture, alleging always 
that it was more reasonable to trust the Holy Scriptures, which 
could not err, than any number of fathers or teachers who 
were not gifted with the prerogative of infallibility. To further 
their purpose, in their versions of the Scriptures they altered 
the words Church, Priest, Sacrament, and the like, into Con- 
gregation, Elder, Mystery, &c. ; and objected to the use of the 
word Catholic as unscriptural. They were fond, Sanders says, of 
funeral sermons at the burial of the rich or learned, and then took 
special occasion to declaim against prayer for the dead, just as 
in Lent they usually preached against fasting, and in their 
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ordinary sermons inveighed against the Pope and the Papal 
Supremacy. And here he narrates a story, which is worth 
placing on record for its intrinsic probability, though we do not 
know that it can be confirmed by any other evidence. Sanders 
says that after Bucer’s death he himself heard Bucer express his 
opinion to Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, that no one 
reading the New Testament could possibly doubt that there was 
a real presence in the Eucharist, but that for his own part he 
did not place an implicit confidence in the Gospel narratives. 
He adds that Bucer was of Jewish descent, and was thought to 
possess leanings towards Judaism, but that on the whole he 
professed a form of Lutheranism modified to suit the Zuinglian 
views of the Protector. Of Martyr he evidently holds a more 
contemptuous opinion, and says that he heard him lecturing on 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, and shuffling about his views 
till he was informed by Cranmer which view was going to be 
adopted by the Parliament at the Protector’s bidding; and 
upon being informed how matters were moving, he adopted the 
Calvinian, or at least the Zuinglian hypothesis, and professed it 
to the end of his life. The author is certainly hard upon the 
Divinity Professor’s memory when he accuses him of lust and 
effeminacy for lamenting in his letter to Cheke upon the loss of 
his wife that he was deprived of one half of himself; a defect 
for which, he observes, the old sinner supplied a remedy by a 
second marriage. 

Parliament met on the fourth of November; and now chapels, 
chantries, and other places that had survived the rapacity of the 
previous reign were plundered, and the proceeds brought into the 
royal treasury, and a new Ordination Service and new Prayer- 
book and Articles were made. It may be observed here, once 
for all, that Sanders in his very brief account puts together the 
transactions of three or four years. For this Burnet falls foul on 
him; but the story as told by Sanders in abridgment is substan- 
tially true, though the exact enumeration of dates is not always 
given, and is in some cases mistaken. With regard to the sub- 
stitution of the vernacular for the Latin language, the author 
observes that it was far less intelligible both to priest and 
people in Wales, and Cornwall, and Ireland. The description of 
the first book of Edward as distinguished from the second is also 
tolerably fairly given in spite of Burnet’s objections. The fact 
that the Parliament took upon itself to decide ecclesiastical cases 
is illustrated by an amusing story of the marriage of Sir Ralph 
Sadleir with the wife of one Matthew Barlow, an artizan, 
who had been absent from his wife long enough to make her 
believe, or at least hope, that he was dead. Barlow, however, 
after a long absence, returned and claimed his wife, who had 
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in the mean time borne children to Sadleir, in addition to several 
she had formerly had by her husband. Parliament decided upon 
trial that she should be the wife of Sadleir, being the richer and 
more influential of the two. 

And now the bishops who had gone with Henry, or who had 
been made after the separation from Rome, began to suffer the 
penalty of their assent to the royal supremacy. They awere 
Gardiner, of Winchester; Boner, of London; Tunstall, of 
Durham; Heath, of Worcester; and Day, of Chichester. 
Their suffering was partly inflicted now, and partly after their 
second deprivation at the accession of Elizabeth, all of them 
having been imprisoned, and acknowledging with patient for- 
titude the just anger of God against them, till they died. The 
Princess Mary, alone almost in the whole realm, resisted the 
Protector’s mandate, and insisted on the celebration of Mass 
after the ancient custom; and she continued to retain her 
chaplains about her only by the interference of her cousin the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. With this single exception, the 
sacrifice of the Mass was prohibited, and images were ordered 
to be removed by the mandates of the two archbishops to their 
suffragans. The author gives a specimen of the mandates to 
show how entirely Erastian the archbishops had become. The 
heading runs thus:—‘ Thomas, &c. per Edwardum Regem Sextum, 
‘ supremum in terris caput Ecclesia Anglicane et Hybernice, 
* sufficienter et legitime auctorizatus,’ &c. Not content with this, 
they send round the country a set of ecclesiastical visitors, 
carrying with them a badly-executed translation of the Bible, 
and Erasmus’ Paraphrase, copies of which they were to place in 
the churches, instructing the people that they would find all 
that was necessary for them to know, in these two books, 
and telling them that their priests were blind leaders, dumb 
dogs, and slow bellies, or in a word Papists—who, if they did 
not acquiesce in all the changes that were designed, should be 
punished and deprived. 

Further, these visitors inquired into the private lives of all 
priests, and taunted them with the impossibility of preserving 
their vows of celibacy, advising them to marry, and thus 
follow the examples set them by the two archbishops. This 
artifice was very successful, as it pandered to men’s natural 
passions, and secured the firm adhesion of all such as they could 
persuade to take to themselves wives. Amongst those who 
availed themselves of this licence were three of the bishops who 
had been created by Henry, all of them about seventy years of 
age at the time viz.; York, Chester, and Man. The first two 
were Holgate and Bird. Of the other, whose name was Stanley, 
perhaps this is almost the only fact, if it is fact, that is known. 
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Meanwhile, schismatics and heretics in Germany and elsewhere 
began to place all their hopes in England. The king was 
likened to David and Josiah; the Protector was called a second 
Gideon and Sampson; but the usual fate of heretics and schis- 
matics befell most of them, owing to their internal dissensions. 
Somerset procured the death of his brother, the High Admiral, 
and,was in turn brought to destruction by Dudley. Edward 
himself soon after died, not without suspicions of poison, 
attaching to both Dudley and Suffolk, who aspired to the 
crown; and both were in their turn executed by order of 
Queen Mary. 

The story as told by Sanders is extremely interesting, and, 
independently of intrinsic evidence of its truth, the details, 
though stoutly denied by Burnet, are confirmed by other 
evidence, which both Sanders and Burnet were ignorant of. 
The quarrel between the brothers originated in a dispute for 
precedency, and a jealousy between their wives—the Duchess 
of Somerset claiming rank as the wife of the first peer of the 
realm, and Catharine Parr, the wife of Seymour, whom she 
had married within four months of the king’s death, challenging 
precedency on the score of being queen dowager. Sanders 
adds, what we believe other historians have failed to notice, 
that Dudley, Earl of Warwick, fomented the dispute in order 
to rise himself over the fall of both his rivals. It being impos- 
sible to get up a charge of heresy, the Protector’s wife persuades 
Hugh Latimer, an apostle of lying, to lay an information against 
Seymour for treason against the king and the duke, which in 
the event led to his execution on the 20th of March, 1548. 

We omit the notice of the rebellions in Cornwall and else- 
where, which were speedily put down. The attack of the 
French upon Boulogne was a more serious matter, for it led 
to the deposition of Somerset from his high office. Dudley 
took occasion to accuse the Protector of mal-administration, 
and on the 12th of October, 1549, Somerset was placed 
under guard, though about four months afterwards a hollow 
peace between himself and Dudley was patched up. Dudley 
endeavoured, by tampering with the Catholics, to get rid of 
Somerset. Meanwhile the Zuinglian sect persecuted to death 
those who did not agree with them or who went further than 
themselves in heresy. Thus George Parris and Joan Bocher 
were condemned, though the latter threw in the teeth of her 
judges their having begun with the Lutheran doctrine of 
transubstantiation, for denying which they had so recently 
burned Ann Askew, and now having taken up with the new 
view that the Eucharist was a mere sign or symbol. So she 
argued that they would soon come to believe what they were 
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now condemning her for believing. She was burnt at Smith- 
field on the 10th of May, 1549. 

Many of the people it appeared did not approve the marriage 
of priests, and would not count their children as legitimate. 
A new Act was therefore made for the purpose. Meanwhile 
Catholics began to take heart, seeing the confusion into which 
their adversaries were plunged. They began, therefore, to pro- 
claim that they were ready to dispute in the Universities, and 
to defend the ancient doctrines against the professors of the new 
learning. Cox, who presided at the Oxford dispute between 
Peter Martyr on the one side, and Tresham and Cheadsey on 
the other,’ put an abrupt termination to the discussion when 
he found they were getting the better of the argument. There 
were other disputations of the like kind between Bucer and 
others at Cambridge; and between Fecknam and Hooper, the new 
superintendent of the see of Gloucester, also between Harley, 
of Hereford, and a Catholic priest of the name of Joliffe. 
Harley's and Hooper’s arguments were solidly refuted by 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, under the fictitious name of 
Marcus Constantius. During all this time many eminent 
Catholics suffered martyrdom: many others saved themselves 
by a voluntary exile, such as Story, Clement, Rastal, Boxal, 
and Harpesfield. They were mostly received and entertained 
at Louvaine by Antony Bonvise, who had been a most intimate 
friend of Sir Thomas More. Some lived at Rome; amongst 
the rest Cardinal Pole, who now added a fifth to the four books 
he had previously written, ‘De Unitate Ecclesix,’ and who 
narrowly missed being chosen to the Papal see on the death of 
Paul the Third. Amongst others whom the author mentions 
as being at Rome were Pate, Bishop of Worcester; Goldwin, 
afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, and Maurice Clenoc, whom he 
calls the elect of Bangor, but of whom we know nothing more. 
Of the newly-elected bishops Sanders speaks in the most con- 
temptuous terms, and of the clergy he says they were made up 
out of artizans who were either tired of their work, or wanted 
to gain a more lucrative employment. Of three of them he 
gives a more particular account, and it is remarkable that the 
description he gives of Poynet, Bishop of Rochester, who suc- 
ceeded Gardiner after he was deprived of the see of Winchester, 
has been proved correct by the recent publication of Machyn’s 
Diary, in the series of volumes edited for the Camden Society. 

The story, as told by Sanders, is that Poynet, thinking it 
not enough to have one wife as a bishop, carried off the wife of 
a butcher, who was restored to her husband by a process of law. 





1 An account of this is in the British Museum, MS, Donat. 1576. 
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He adds a jest of Gardiner’s, who, upon being asked whether 
he hoped for a restitution of his bishopric, replied : ‘ Why should 
‘not I entertain hopes of recovering my bishopric in the same 
‘way as the butcher did his wife?’ Hooper he speaks of as a 
hypocrite, and of Coverdale as a drunkard. In the former 
accusation he is probably wrong. Hooper seems to us to have 
been a conceited fanatic. But the charge against Coverdale has 
no better evidence than his portrait. As regards the laity he 
quotes a number of people, both at home and abroad, who 
preached the most extravagant heresies; and gives an account 
of various visitations of Providence which seemed to him to 
indicate God’s anger on the nation. Amongst others he instances 
the sweating sickness, of which in one week 800 people died in 
London alone, besides many thousands in the country. He next 
alludes to the twice debasing of the coin of the realm, and the 
sacrilegious stealing, for the king’s use, of all the plate and vest- 
ments and bells of the churches in the fifth year of the reign, 
and then proceeds to the finale, in which he recounts the story 
of God's punishments inflicted on the actors and abettors of 
these measures. 

Dudley, after the degradation of Somerset, had succeeded to 
nearly all the power and influence the Protector had ever 
possessed, and each was determined to ruin the other. Dudley 
was successful, his rival being no match for him in strength of 
mind. He became almost omnipotent in the Council, got him- 
self raised to the dukedom of Northumberland, and Powlet 
and Russell made Earls of Wilton and Bedford respectively. 
He afterwards, early in October, 1551, elevated Powlet to the 
title of marquis, made Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and Dorset 
Duke of Suffolk; and, finally, January 20th, 1552, procured 
the condemnation of Somerset, and afterwards that of Vane, 
Partridge, Arundel, and Stanhope. And now as the king 
was entirely dependent upon him, and was manifestly failing, 
he contrived a scheme for securing the kingdom to his own 
family. Suffolk had married Frances, daughter of Mary, 
younger sister of Henry VIII. and by her had three daughters, 
the eldest of whom he married to Lord Guilford Dudley, his 
fourth son,‘and on the same day married the two others to sons 
of the Earls of Pembroke and Huntingdon. (Here the author 
has mistaken a daughter of Northumberland for one of Suffolk’s.) 
To further the plan he had determined to seize the Princess 
Mary, not troubling himself about Elizabeth, who, as the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, might safely be neglected. The too 
Py death of the king prevented the completion of the design, 
for Mary, suspecting what was going on, fled to Framlingham, 
where she proclaimed herself queen. Edward died on the 6th 
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of July. As this was the date of Sir Thomas More’s execution 
the author notices the retributive justice falling on Henry’s 
head. ‘The plans of Northumberland and Suffolk were thus 
disarranged, but they nevertheless first secured the adherence 
of the nobility, and then of the Lord Mayor of London, and a 
few days after Edward’s death, which they concealed as long 
as they could, they proclaimed Lady Jane Grey queen. An 
apprentice, named Gilbert Potts, speaking against the procla- 
mation, was by his master, a man named Sanders, informed 
against, and had his ears cropped; but the vengeance of God 
overtook his master, who, on the very same day, was drowned 
in the Thames by the upsetting of a boat. 

Many things seemed to favour Dudley in his enterprise. 
No opposition was likely to be experienced from France, for 
he had lately been the means of making peace with Henry the 
Second, to whom Boulogne had been, by his means, restored. 
Little, therefore, was to be apprehended from Scotland, because 
their queen had lately been married (affianced Sanders should 
have said) to the Dauphin, and the Emperor Charles was too much 
engaged with his own wars to be able to lend a helping hand 
to hiscousin. Accordingly, having appointed Ridley and others 
to defend the right of Queen Jane from the pulpit, he left 
Suffolk to take charge of London, and himself with a military 
force went in search of Mary, whom he hoped to capture and 
imprison. Popular favour, however, soon declared for Mary ; 
and the Londoners went round immediately, declared Northum- 
berland a traitor, and gave Suffolk and the usurping queen 
into custody. ‘The end of the insurrection, as far as Dudley was 
concerned, was his execution at London, August 22nd. He 
died professing the Catholic faith, which he had all along 
believed, but was too ambitious to profess. His four sons were 
spared, and two of them were living when the work of Sanders 
was published in 1585— Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, and 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, the author of such great mischief 
that probably the pardoning his crime was the most unfortunate 
thing for the Christian world that Queen Mary ever did. The 
restoration of the Catholic faith, which had been subverted for 
just twenty years in England, the author looks upon as little 
if at all short of a miracle. 

Such is Sanders’s account of the second act in the tragedy of 
the Reformation of the English Church. And here we ma 
pause to survey and criticize the description he has given. It 
is worth while to notice that during the whole of this reign he 
was living at Oxford as a fellow of New College, and had ample 
opportunities, therefore, of knowing all the occurrences in his 
own university as well as of hearing what was going on in 
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London and elsewhere. And it is remarkable that his dates 
of days and years, when he gives them in this part of the work, 
are more accurate than those of transactions of the previous 
reign, most of which he could not have personally witnessed. 
If we follow Burnet in his analysis, and (as he thinks himself) 
triumphant refutations of Sanders’s assertions, we shall find that 
many of the facts stated by Sanders, such for instance as the 
account of the marriage of Sir Ralph Sadleir and the adul- 
terous life of Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, to which Burnet 
objects on the score of want of evidence, have since been proved 
to be true. Others, which Burnet flatly contradicts, rest on 
evidence open to both of these writers—evidence which proves 
that Sanders was right and Burnet wrong. Others still remain 
unverified, and perhaps many of them are unlikely ever to be 
attested by any other evidence than Sanders’s mere assertion. 
But the evidence, as far as it goes, is in favour of this author's 
correctness, and convicts Burnet of his usual carelessness and 
inaccuracy. Of the second class of differences between them 
the following is a good specimen. Sanders speaks of Storey, 
Bird, Holgate, Barlow, Harley, Coverdale, and Ridley, as apos- 
tates who were ‘ meretricibus combinati,’ that is, who had 
either gone through the form of marriage, from which by their 
being in holy orders they were prohibited, or else were living 
dissolute lives. Burnet’s reply is to the effect that Ridley, 
Barlow, and Coverdale were never married. Of the others he 
is silent. Now the truth of the story is this. Harley and 
Coverdale were both married; and, without raking up the 
private lives of the rest, for or against whom little is known, 
we may observe that Holgate, Archbishop of York, was had up 
before the Privy Council on the charge of adultery with the wife 
of one Norman. Of the story against Poynet, Burnet observes 
that Martin’s answer to Poynet on priests’ marriages would 
have been certain to allude to the story if it had been true. 
Upon which he wrongly concludes, as we have seen, that this 
is one of the flourishes of the author’s pen. 

But now, passing by the enumeration of mere facts, which 
after all are unimportant except so far as they furnish evidence 
of the trustworthiness of either historian, let the Roman and 
the Protestant historian’s view of the change of religion be com- 
pared by any fair-minded person, and he must see, though he 
may not agree with Sanders, that he has given a tolerable account 
of the nature of the changes that took place and of the cha- 
racters of those by whom the alterations were brought about ; 
whilst it is equally clear that Burnet, in his zeal against Popery, 
quite misses the salient points of the history. He regards it as 
a second act of a history which was begun imperfectly by Henry 
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the Eighth, carried on by his successor, interrupted for five years 
by the reign of Mary, and finally completed by Elizabeth, whose 
vigorous measures brought things to the exact primitive pattern 
which till the timee of the Revolution had remained substantially 
unaltered. Lutheranism, Calvinism, Zuinglianism make no 
difference to Burnet. He could tolerate either of the three or 
all of them, so long as they could be united and make an imposing 
front against Rome. He does not seem to have seen that the 
tide ebbed and flowed. The violent fluctuation of opinion he did 
not condescend to notice. It was enough for him that Protes- 
tantism gradually developed itself till it arrived at the perfec- 
tion which it reached under Queen Elizabeth. He took up his 
position at the Revolution as the champion of Protestantism, 
and was consistently liberal with the single exception of any 
leaning towards Rome. In fact, the fear of Rome haunted him 
by day and night for the last twenty-five years of his life. And 
he never could view the Reformation, whether foreign or English, 
in any other light than a gradual discovery of the truth, minor 
parts of which were of no sort of consequence so long as its 
abettors were stedfast against Popery. The view may be seen 
pervading both his great ‘ History’ and his work on the Articles. 
Thus he was unable to see the telling hits against Protestantism 
which Bossuet made in his ‘ History of the Variations.’ He 
honestly believed he had a triumphant answer to give when he 
alleged that it was not likely Protestants should all at once 
discover everything, and has no notion that any charge of 
hypocrisy can lie at Cranmer’s door for complying with every 
change during Henry’s reign, and then suddenly adopting 
a view of things absolutely contradictory to what he had main- 
tained for fifteen years till the commencement of Edward’s 
reign. 

Sanders’s view, then, we say is in the main the true view, that 
this is the Zuinglian phase of the English Reformation. It did 
not certainly differ much from the Calvinistic form of Queen 
Elizabeth, but the term Zuinglian applies better in a chrono- 
logical point of view, for Calvin had scarcely yet come into 
notice. English Churchmen can, we think, almost entirely 
sympathize in the Roman Catholic historian’s view of this 
period. We shall part company with Sanders by and by. For 
the present we are content to take his view that the Church of 
England had sunk to its lowest depth of degradation at the 
accession of Mary, an event which he speaks of as saving the 
Church for five years, but which to us appears rather as having 
averted the downward progress of affairs, and left an opportunity 
for breathing, before the next fall, which was not quite so low 
—viz. the passing of the Act of Supremacy in the first year of 
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the reign of Elizabeth. The Prayer-book of 1552 indicates the 
lowest point of fall. The substantial adoption of the same 
tone, with a little less definiteness of statement, pervades the 
Prayer-book of Elizabeth. For the recovery we need hardly 
say we must look on a century further to the Restoration of 
Charles II. and the celebrated debate of the Savoy Conference. 

The state of the Church was never so entirely Erastian as 
when Cranmer and the other bishops consented to take out 
patents for the exercise of the episcopal power at the king’s 
pleasure, that is to say guamdiu se bene gesserint. These words 
were not indeed expressed in the patents, but were implied as 
clearly as possible. They were, moreover, acted upon, for the 
bishops who would not comply with the changes were instantly 
deposed. Concurrent with the Erastianism of the Church, the 
tone of doctrine, too, had fallen to its lowest level. Any one 
who will take the trouble to compare the two Prayer-books of 
Edward VI. can be at no loss to comprehend the animus which 
produced the second, which came out in 1552. We need only 
advert to the entire absence of any notice of fast-days, and the 
prayer for deliverance ‘from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome 
and all his detestable enormities.’ But the most significant 
changes were those made in the Communion Office. The 
adoption of the word ‘ Congregation’ for ‘ Church’ in the Collect 
for the King had been made in the first Prayer-book. The rubric 
gave to a portion of the prayer which had been the Prayer 
of Consecration, the name of a prayer for the whole state of 
Christ’s Church Militant here on earth ; and in this prayer, which 
was quite faithful to its name, all commemoration of the de- 
parted was intended to be omitted. We need only remind our 
readers that this prayer ended at the words ‘ sickness or any other 
adversity,’ in order to show the contrast that this second book 
of Edward’s presents on the one side to our present ,Prayer-book, 
and on the other to the state of doctrine which is implied in 
the following extract from the first book :— 


‘ And here we do give unto Thee most high praise and hearty thanks for the 
wonderful grace and virtue declared in all Thy saints from the beginning of the 
world; and chiefly in the glorious and most blessed Virgin Mary, mother of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord and God ; and in the holy patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs, whose example, O Lord, and stedfastness in Thy faith 
and keeping Thy holy commandments grant us to follow. We commend unto 
Thy mercy, O Lord, all other Thy servants which are departed hence from us 
with the sign of faith, and now do rest in the sleep of peace; grant unto them 
we beseech Thee Thy mercy and everlasting peace, and that at the day of the 
general resurrection we and all they which be of the mystical body of Thy Son 
may altogether be set on His right hand and hear that His most joyful voice : 
“Come unto Me, O ye that be blessed of My Father, and possess the kingdom 
which is prepared for you from the beginning of the world;” grant this, O 
Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our only Mediator and Advocate.’ 
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We need not refer in detail to the other changes in this 
Office, which happily are now tolerably well known to most 
students in theology. It is our purpose only to show that the 
Church was at the death of Edward at its very lowest point. 
The whole object of those who were in power was to get rid of 
Catholic doctrine. And we shall give but one more evidence 
of this, but the one instance is as good as athousand. The First 
book orders— 

* Ard when he delivereth the Sacrament of the body of Christ he shall say 
to every one these words, 

*“The body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life.” ’ 

In the Second book the direction is— 


*‘ And when he delivereth the bread he shall say, 

*“'Take and eat this, in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on 
him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving.” ’ 

And similarly with the chalice. 

Now the point which we wish to exhibit plainly is that our 
present Service shows a considerable recovery from this miser- 
able state of things which existed in 1553; and that the framers 
of this Prayer-book and their advisers, if they had much longer 
had their own way, would have sacrificed everything. The 
death of Edward and the accession of Mary, then, was a great 
blessing to the English Church. It is certain that if Edward’s 
Council had had their desire they would have extinguished the 
bishoprics—in which they would have had the assistance of 
such men as Hooper and Poynet—if only they could have 
secured to themselves an equivalent. Almost their first eccle- 
siastical act after the bishops had been made to take out their 
patents during the king’s pleasure was to inhibit all episcopal 
jurisdiction during the king’s visitation, which was conducted 
by a committee of clergymen and laymen. These commissioners 
went about the country, and issued in several dioceses their 
own order to stop all episcopal power from being exercised. 
The form in which all this was done for one diocese may be 
seen in Wilkins’ ‘Concilia.. We think English Churchmen 
may congratulate themselves on not having had their lot cast 
in times when a royal visitation, conducted by a couple of 
deans, a civilian, and one of the inferior clergy have power in 
their own names to inhibit the Bishop of Bath and Wells from 
exercising his episcopal authority during their pleasure. 

We can afford to agree with Sanders’s view that things were 
in a very bad way when Mary came to the throne. The author 
had died before the publication of his work. He could only see 
in the changes introduced by Elizabeth after the death of Mary 
a recurrence to the same form of worship which had begun to 
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prevail in Edward’s reign. He calls it by the name of the 
Calvinian instead of the Zuinglian heresy. And we are not pre- 
pared to say that there is much difference between the form of 
religion adopted by Elizabeth and that which Edward’s coun- 
sellors had set up. It certainly was not worse. Perhaps it was 
a shade better. As regards the Thirty-nine Articles it un- 
doubtedly exhibits a slight improvement upon Edward’s Forty- 
two. If there were no other advantage, the diminution of 
number is something, though we never expected to hear the 
omission of the last three brought as an argument by the highest 
legal authority in the realm, for giving status to an opinion 
which was condemned by one of them. We cannot help going 
a little beside our point here to observe that the lawyers seem to 
have forgotten the legal maxim that ‘ de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio.’ If the argument is worth anything 
it proves also that people may lawfully hold in the ministry of 
the Church of England that the soul dies with the body, and 
that the resurrection is already past, and that there is no other re- 
surrection but that of the soul from the death of sin, all which 
doctrines are impugned in the last three of Edward’s Articles 
and left untouched in those of Elizabeth of 1571. We suppose 
the evidence of these doctrines which exists in the other parts 
of the formularies might as easily be got over by the same 
process as that which interprets the word everlasting to mean 
temporary in the Athanasian Creed. 

Such is Sanders’s account of the reign of Edward VI, a period 
of ecclesiastical history with which Romanist and Anglican alike 
can feel little sympathy. And if we cannot agree precisely in 
the author's view of the state of things under his successor, we 
may at least feel thankful that the intervention of the five years’ 
reign of Mary between that of her brother and sister arrested 
the downward progress of things, and was in fact, humanly 
speaking, the cause of the possibility of the Church of England 
being restored to that state in which we find her now. 

We will follow Sanders in a very short epitome through 
Mary’s reign, again reminding our readers that he does not 
narrate, or profess to narrate, things exactly in the order in 
which they occurred, and that the comments made by Burnet 
are frequently frivolous and vexatious. Thus, the very first 
Act adverted to by Sanders, in the statement that, without stay- 
ing for an Act of Parliament, Mary laid aside the title of Head 
of the Church, is impugned by Burnet, who says truly, that in 
the writs for a Parliament, she was styled Supreme 
Head of the Church. Now, both statements are true, though 
they seem almost contradictory. The writs were made out 
according to precedent, which had been established for twenty 
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years, and Mary probably knew nothing about their form. No 
one who knows anything of the character of the devotion of 
the queen to the Holy See, could, for a moment, suppose that 
she would use the title, if she could possibly avoid it. And 
Burnet himself would never have taken notice of the fact, if it 
had not been that he thought he could add one to the number 
of seeming blots in Sanders’s narrative. Her first acts were to 
release Bonner, Gardiner, and Tunstall, from their imprison- 
ment, and to reverse the sentence of attainder against Cardinal 
Pole. Probably the most ridiculous assertion Sanders ever 
ventured was, when, in telling the history of her marriage, he 
notices that this most holy lady had preferred the virgin life for 
thirty-seven years, and now only married to gratify her Parlia- 
ment and people with the hopes of an heir and successor to her 
throne—that she first thought of Courtney, whom she had 
lately created Earl of Devon, and then meliort ac Anglia magis 
salutart consilio entered into an alliance with Philip, the son of 
the Emperor Charles V., that she might the more easily reduce 
the realm to the Roman obedience. Now here was by far the 
greatest mistake Sanders ever made, and a splendid opportunity 
for invective and sarcasm; but Burnet was a Scotchman, and 
could not see a joke. So Sanders has here escaped condemna- 
tion for the utter absurdity of the opinion that he has expressed, 
and for the motives which he erroneously attributes to the queen, 

Mary would have spared, if she possibly could, those who 
had conspired against her at the death of Edward, as well as 
those who rose in rebellion afterwards, being willing to forgive 
those who sinned against herself more than those who offended 
against the Church. She would not allow of Cranmer’s being 
prosecuted for treason, so he was impeached and condemned on 
the charge of heresy. This was the man, says Sanders, who 
now completed the measure of his iniquity, who seventeen 
times recanted, and was handed over to the secular arm to be 
burnt at Oxford. Whether the number seventeen was meant 
to represent fact, or whether it is a figure of — intended to 
denote an unknown or indefinite number, we do not pretend to 


determine. There was undoubtedly no occasion to exaggerate 
the tergiversation of Cranmer, which rests on the unimpeachable 
evidence of Strype, though the damning facts have not convinced 
Protestant historians of the real hypocrisy of Cranmer’s cha- 
racter. We do not question Crannier’s Protestantism. He 


was sincere enough in that. The charge upon which his charac- 

ter for consistency must stand or fall is, the accommodating 

himself to all the views, both religious and secular, of 

Henry VIIL., and suddenly veering round to the great change 

of religion introduced by the Privy Council of Edward VI, 
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headed by Somerset. The last episode in his life may easily be 
accounted for, by merely viewing him as a man of no great 
depth of religious feeling, who was unable to stand the fire of 
persecution. 

And now to continue Sanders’s narrative of the reign. With 
regard to Cranmer and other heretics, they were surrendered 
to the secular courts to be dealt with, and with the views in 
those days current, the usual punishment of burning was 
resorted to. With regard to conspiracies against the Govern- 
ment, it is certain that, for safety’s sake, the executions of 
Dudley and Lady Jane Grey were quite necessary, much as 
people must pity them for suffering, so young, the penalty 
which was rather due to others, whose dupes they were. 
Mary was unquestionably guiltless of the cruelty which con- 
signed them to the block, and never was an epithet so unmerited 
as that which Protestants have all along been delighted to 
couple with her name. Her piety and clemency admit, we 
think, of no question; but her deep, perhaps mistaken, sense of 
what was due to the Church and the kingdom sometimes over- 
powered her compassionate disposition, and caused her to 
acquiesce in punishments which her fierce and bigoted husband 
felt perhaps no compunction in inflicting. 

The marriage of Philip was, humanly speaking, the cause of 
an immense amount of misery at the time, and has engendered 
that hatred of the Roman Church which after more than three 
centuries has scarcely, if at all, abated. Philip was too good a 
Catholic, ¢. e. too devoted an adherent of Rome, for Sanders to 
insinuate a word against him; and the omission of his part in 
English affairs gives a false colouring to the whole of the author's 
account of this reign. 

Mary seems to have entertained a strong affection for her 
brother Edward, and insisted on the Mass for the Dead being 
celebrated over his remains, but afterwards, though most un- 
willingly, consented that her father’s name should be omitted 
in all public prayers for the dead. A good many irregularities, 
as might be expected, took place in the celebration of Divine 
Service; for the clergy, who had been ordained during the 
schism, came back and officiated, without having been first 
reconciled to the Holy See, and the author traces to this cause 
the divine vengeance so speedily overtaking the nation, and 
overthrowing, at the accession of Elizabeth, all the advance 
that had been made. 

At her wish Julius III. created Cardinal Pole legate de latere, 
and sent him to England, with plenary power of reconciling the 
nation to the Holy See; but many delays took place, and it 
was not till 1555 that the reconciliation was effected. The 
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a sent Commendone to ascertain the state of feeling in 
ngland, and the sentiments of the queen. The emperor also, 
for some unexplained political reasons, was anxious to detain 
Pole in his own territories till the marriage of Philip and Mary 
was completed. 

Meanwhile, the Protestants were contriving various con- 
spiracies against the queen; one of these, which sounds suffi- 
ciently ridiculous,and proves that Protestants were not absolutely 
free from making clumsy attempts at imposture, consisted in 
shutting up a young girl, called Elizabeth Crofts, between two 
walls, and causing her to emit what were intended to appear 
miraculous denunciations against the projected marriage with 
Philip. Under the instructions of a man named Drake, she 
prophesied all sorts of evils that would arise from the Spanish 
match, and uttered a variety of anathemas against Catholics 
and the service of the Mass. The imposture was, however, 
revealed, by the magistrates ordering the wall to be broken 
down, when the girl appeared, and confessed the imposture, and 
informed them who had been the authors of it. 

On the 23d of November, 1554, Pole made his entry into 
London, and on the 28th the public absolution was pronounced 
in the House of Lords in the presence of Philip med Mary, the 


Chancellor, and others. And on the following Sunday, December 


2d, Gardiner, from Paul’s Cross, proclaimed the submission of 
the whole realm to the Apostolic See. The details of the recon- 
ciliation, however, involved great difficulties ; as it never could 
have been effected without a dispensation from the pope as to 
the retention of the plundered revenues of churches in the 
various hands into which they had eventually passed. The 
queen resolutely determined to restore all that had come into 
her own possession, and when the people saw the ejection of 
the lay possessors of Westminster Abbey, and the restoration of 
the monks, they began to fear what might become of their own 
property. But a papal dispensation was obtained, confirming 
the possessors in their occupation of the lands, and legitimating 
the issue of marriages contracted without dispensation within 
the forbidden degrees. All these things were afterwards ratified 
by Paul 1V. 

The restitution of married priests to their benefices, and the 
raising them to higher posts, simply upon their repudiating their 
wives, the author thinks an instance of Cardinal Pole’s too great 
leniency. The restoration of the Universities to their former 
splendour, after the heretical teaching of Bucer and Martyr, 
by means of Ormaneto and Soto, he speaks of with unqualified 

raise. The change of the style of teaching at Oxford from 
fartyr to Soto came under ae own observation, who 
F 
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all the time was living in the University. He compares their 
respective lectures to the contrast instituted by 8S. Augustine, 
between Faustus, his Manichee teacher, and S. Ambrose, his 
Catholic instructor; he seems to admit the ——— of the 
flowing style of Martyr, which nevertheless he calls mere- 
tricious, but says that such was the depth of the latter's per- 
ception on sacred things, that in the judgment of all he easily 
bore away the palm. He then goes on to narrate a very curious 
incident as regards confirmation, which is worth recording, as it 
rests on contemporary evidence, though we have no other means 
of testing its truth and accuracy. 

‘The sacrament of confirmation,’ he remarks, ‘is more 
‘ observed and honoured in England than in any other nation. 
‘ By a most ancient traditional custom, parents and sponsors are 
‘ bound to present their little ones to be confirmed by that 
‘ bishop who shall first come within seven miles of their residence. 
‘ And it is by the united consent of all the bishops, that this 
‘custom of administering the sacrament prevails, in case any 
‘ accidental circumstance calls a bishop into another's diocese. 
‘ Because this sacrament had not been maintained according to 
‘ the law through the whole reign of Edward, there was now so 
‘ creat a crowd of candidates for it, in all the towns, villages, 
‘ and country places, that the bishops could hardly get through 
‘their work. It is considered irreligious, and casts a stigma 
‘ upon a child, to say nothing of its being punishable by law, if 
*‘ any passes the age of seven years without receiving the sacred 
‘ chrism consecrated by the bishop. In particular, the Bishop 
‘of Chester was obliged to administer this sacrament in the 
‘ open air, no church being large enough to admit the numbers 
‘that flocked to him. Indeed, so great was the rush, that he 
‘could scarcely satisfy their demands, and he himself scarcely 
* escaped from the tumult of the crowd by the intervention of 
‘ the magistrates.’ 

The cardinal’s efforts were not so successful in mitigating the 
ambition of the clergy, who could scarcely at all be restrained 
from pluralities, and indulged in considerable luxury in their 
mode of life. So bad were these faults, that even at that time 
the more thoughtful and pious began to fear that we should be 
visited with heavier penalties by God for these flagrant offences. 
The punishment quickly came, whether it was due to this 
cause, or to the sacrileges of the previous reigns, which had not 
yet been sufficiently expiated. The queen reigned but five 
years and four months, and unhappily left no progeny ; still 
more unhappily, so Sanders of course views the matter, was 
succeeded by Elizabeth, whose religious opinions she mistrusted, 
though Elizabeth had outwardly conformed. 
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Elizabeth’s only real title was her having been named in her 
father’s will third in succession after her brother and sister, and 
the Act of Parliament of the thirty-fifth year of Henry’s reign, 
which granted her the throne, by which title, says Sanders, 
she still holds it. Neither, he adds, has she in any way claimed 
the throne, except by the grant of the Parliament, it being 
frequently decreed that no one on pain of death shall deny the 
Parliament’s authority to appoint a successor to the realm. 

Mary, on her death-bed, sent a message to Elizabeth, conjuring 
her to preserve the Catholic faith, which Elizabeth strictly 
promised to adhere to, and, with her usual hypocrisy, broke her 
promise on the first opportunity, though she had more than 
once, in the presence of some of the Council, prayed that if she 
were not a true Catholic the earth might open its mouth and 
swallow her up. To the great grief of all English Catholics, 
the death of the queen was followed in twelve hours by that 
of Cardinal Pole, and England fell under the power of Satan, 
and the dominion of darkness. And thus ends the part of this 
work that strictly belongs to Sanders. 

It is much to be regretted that Sanders did not live to con- 
tinue his narrative of the first twenty years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. No doubt it would have contained the most bitter in- 
vective that ever was written against the establishment of 
Protestantism. We might, perhaps, also have had some details 
of her first year, given from actual observation. He remained, 
Wood tells us, in Oxford till about 1560, when, religion putting 
on another face, he left England, and was ordained a priest at 
Rome. The person who continued the narrative was Edward 
Rishton, who was too young to have felt much interest in 
religious or political affairs during the first ten years of the 
reign. He appears to have lived from 1568 to 1572 in Oxford, 
and may, perhaps, be a credible witness of transactions of that 
period, after making due allowance for his violent prejudices, in 
which he almost equals Sanders. He was ordained priest, about 
1580, at Rome, and sent on the English mission, but was 
caught, and was kept prisoner for three or four years. He 
kept a diary, which commences June 15, 1580, and ends June 
21,1585. This was added as an appendix to Sanders’s history, 
and contains valuable and authentic information of the names 
and conditions of some one hundred and fifty persons who 
were imprisoned or tortured, or both, on the score of religion, 
or for political offences having reference to religion. At the 
end of the volume is a catalogue of the names of eccle- 
siastical persons who suffered martyrdom under Henry VIII. 
and another of those who were put to death for the 
Supremacy, in the reign of Elizabeth. The former list is 
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headed by the name of the Cardinal of Rochester, and exceeds 
eighty in number. The latter contains names of less note to 
the number of forty ; after which is added a list of the bishops 
who died, either in prison or in banishment, for the same cause, 
These were fourteen in number; of whom the most memorable 
were Heath, Archbishop of York; Bonner, Bishop of London; 
and Tunstall, of Durham. The diary of transactions in the 
Tower of London is an important historical document. In certain 
cases it specifies the cause of imprisonment and torture, as the 
charge of hearing Mass, &c. It also mentions the instruments 
of torture used, as the scavengeri jfilia, and the equuleus. Some 
of the prisoners are spoken of as in Lacum projecti, after they 
had suffered torture ; and others as frightened by the sight of the 
torments of others into an abnegation of their faith. The per- 
secutions these prisoners underwent were of a most extraordinary 
kind. Sometimes they were forced by soldiery into a room 
where they were made to attend the Protestant service. The 
writer says, that at the end of these sermons the Catholics 
always shouted against the preacher, and challenged him to 
a dispute, which, however, was immediately silenced by the 

oler. Amongst other instances of the kind, one is mentioned 
of a Calvinistic preacher who pretended to be a Catholic, and was 
accordingly cast into prison; and, after a fictitious argument 
had been conducted between him and some emissaries of the 
Protestants, on a stated day recanted, and afterwards harangued 
the prisoners on the subject of the Pope of Rome, and his 
supremacy. Some are set at liberty on giving the promise that 
they would attend the Protestant service, though they refused 
to communicate. The writer himself, with Campian and other 
Jesuits, was sentenced to death on the 20th of November, 1581. 
Campian and two others were executed December Ist. In the 
following spring, Payne, a priest, was executed, on a false 
accusation of attempting to compass the queen’s death. Many 
others were hung for the same cause, and professed with their 
last breath that they were guiltless of any crime but that of 
being Catholics. The journal ends on the 21st of June, 1585, 
with relating the release of the author, with seventeen others 
(Jesuits and priests, and one layman), and their being sent by 
the queen to the coast of Normandy, where they were followed 
by fifty others, all being interdicted from return by the threat- 
ened punishment of death. 

These lists of tortures, banishments, and deaths in the cause 
of religion are commended to the perusal of all Protestants. 
We think it makes a very fair foil to the two hundred and 
forty—or according to Fox, two hundred and seventy-seven— 
martyrdoms of Mary’s reign. The reader must remember that 
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the Anglican supremacy was, on the admission of all parties, 
but a recent invention; the Roman primacy, for asserting of 
which against the royal supremacy, having been for centuries 
the law of the land, and burning, by the same law, having 
always been the punishment of heresy. Supposing that the 
ordinary method of execution by hanging had happened to be 
the punishment for heresy, instead of burning, it may safely be 
affirmed that the tortures and deaths inflicted by Sanaa and 
Elizabeth, in defence of their respective supremacies, would 
bear a fair comparison with the executions in Mary’s reign, in 
defence of the Roman Catholic faith. We, of course, are not 
justifying the severities practised under either of the three reigns; 
but people in this country are only familiar with the Protestant 
version of things, and ought to be undeceived of their opinion 
that persecution is a badge of Catholicism, to which the Pro- 
testant theory has always shown itself abhorrent. 

Rishton had, as we have seen, no good reason for admiring or 
praising Queen Elizabeth, and he, unquestionably, was neither 
an admirer nor praiser of the queen. He abhorred her very 
name, and his preface tells us what we are to expect from the 
remainder of the history. She is to be recognised as a hawk by 
her claws—claws which the author had himself very narrowly 
escaped from. His objection to her amounts almost to the 
ferocity of John Knox’s proscription of the ‘regiment of women ;’ 
and he absurdly misrepresents the supremacy, which, bad and 
objectionable as it must seem to be to a Roman Catholic, 
afforded him no excuse for the invectives against women, as the 
abettors and favourers of heresy, in which he so freely indulges ; 
nor yet for the misrepresentations of ecclesiastical matters, from 
which any casual reader would be led to suppose that the 
officiating in holy things was given to kings and queens, instead 
of only those functions which had always been exercised by them 
under the old dispensation. None of the Athaliahs, or Jezebels, 
or Herodiases of sacred story are, in his view, comparable to 
the wickedness enacted by Elizabeth; nor, again, the Selena, 
the Constantia, or Eudoxia of profane history: Elizabeth had 
surpassed them all in her usurpation of sacerdotal functions, and 
setting herself up above priests, and bishops, and patriarchs. 

We proceed now to give a brief account of Rishton’s share in 
this volume. 

Upon the death of Mary, the King of France proclaimed his 
daughter-in-law, the Queen of Scots, Queen of England and 
Ireland, and ordered the arms to be placed on her plate 
and other household utensils. Elizabeth early showed on what 
ground she meant to take her stand, by proclaiming a pro- 
hibition to all Catholics to preach, admitting a stream of heretics 
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into her kingdom, and forbidding the celebrant bishop, on the 
first occasion of her hearing Mass, to elevate the Host. Though 
determined to abolish the ancient service, she was advised by 
her counsellors to take the accustomed oath; and showed her 
contempt for the ceremonial at her coronation, by saying to her 
maids of honour, ‘ Keep off from the horrid smell of this oil!’ 
One of her chief directors was Cecil, a man who had offered his 
services before to Mary and Cardinal Pole, but who now saw 
his way to office and dignity by adopting the new faith, and, in 
conjunction with Bacon, plunged the country into all kinds of 
troubles. Pickering and Dudley were her more private con- 
fidantes, and the latter murdered his wife, in hopes of obtaining 
the queen’s hand in marriage. She refused (following Calvin’s 
opinion) the title of Caput Ecclesia, but adopted that of Suprema 
Gubernatriz ; and the whole clergy were bound to sign the oath 
of abjuration of the pope, on pain of death. Some Catholics 
were at first inclined to think the change of title made some 
difference; but, as many more scrupled at it exceedingly, an 
explanation was put out that gubernatrix meant no more than 
the term caput, as used by her father and brother before her. 
The heads of the supremacy, as extracted from the Act of 
Parliament, the author gives as follows :— 
1. All the powers, &c. of visitation, punishment of heresies, 
&c. are vested in the Crown. 
2. All ecclesiastical power to be exercised by means of any 
ersons whom the Crown shall see fit to appoint. 
3. The clergy shall not meet in synod, or execute any 
measure, without express leave from the Crown. 
4, None = go out of the realm to assist at any foreign 
synod. 
5. The bishops shall exercise jurisdiction only at the pleasure 
of the Crown, from which their authority is derived. 
The sacrifice of the Mass was then abolished, and a new ritual 
made, rather upon the Lutheran model, though the Calvinistic 
faith was, upon the whole, the faith of her legislators and 
advisers. And here the author notices the remarkable difference 
between the methods of bringing about the Reformation in 
England and on the Continent. What was done in most other 
countries by tumults of the populace, was effected here by the 
ueen and the nobles. The success of the measures proposed 
ishton attributes partly to the trouble taken to pack the Lower 
House, and partly to the Queen holding out hopes to Arundel 
that she would marry him, and to Norfolk that he would grant 
a dispensation for his marriage, which he could not so easily 
obtain from the pope. 


In the course of getting these measures passed, she appointed 
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a conference to take place between Catholics and Protestants at 
Westminster. It was of no use for the bishops to protest that 
the issue would be decided by clamour. The Protestant party 
were anxious to discuss such questions as should appear to have 
most scriptural authority on their side, such as the prayers 
being in the vulgar tongue, and the communion being ad- 
ministered in both kinds. 

On the third of April they met, under the presidency of 
Bacon, and the dispute turned into mere clamorous exclama- 
tions, though the bishops did not shrink from asserting their 
opinions, in spite of the probable penalties they were incurring 
by so doing. The result of the whole was an edict prohibiting 
the ancient services from being celebrated after Midsummer-day, 
1559, under the penalty of perpetual imprisonment for the third 
offence. The bishops Aad died in confinement ; Goldwin, of 
St. Asaph, alone escaped to Rome, where he lived for twenty-six 
years, and died just before the publication of Rishton’s work. 
Fecknam, Abbot of Westminster, died about the same time. 
The inferior clergy mostly went abroad, and published works in 
defence of Catholicism. The most remarkable of these were 
Harpsfield, Harding, and Sanders, who were dead, and Alan 
and Stapleton who were still living in 1585. 

And here the author makes an interesting digression to 
narrate the origin of these controversial works. Probably 
nowhere else can so good an account of these matters be found. 
He says that the heretics, finding that their new doctrines did 
not make as much way as they expected with their Scripture 
proofs, began to profess that they had introduced no novelties, 
and that all their new-fangled doctrines might be defended by 
the Fathers and Councils of the first four centuries; set up 
Jewel, lately made superintendent of the diocese of Salisbury, 
to preach on the subject at Paul's Cross; and that he there 
impugned Roman Catholicism of novelty, alleging that the Pro- 
testants were the only maintainers of the old doctrines. He 
puts into his mouth the following apostrophe :— 


*O holy fathers, what else do we wish but to defend you! O sanctified 
Apostles, what do we do but profess your doctrines—Gregory, Augustine, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Cyprian, Basil, Peter, Paul, Christ! If we are in error, it 
is you who have led us into error ; for we follow your precise words, and most 
earnestly tread in your footsteps. We cannot be in the wrong, unless you are 
in error,—nor deceive, unless we have been deceived by you,—a doctrine 
which, such is your sanctity, can never be tolerated.’ 


He adds, that Jewel, after enumerating certain Catholic 
doctrines, which had been recently controverted, concluded 
with the following protestation :— 


‘Jf there is any of our encmics anywhere in the world (I make no single 
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exception) who ean, in proof of these articles which I have enumerated, bring 
a single passage from Canonical Scripture, or a General Council, or from any 
of the Fathers who lived in the first six centuries after Christ (1 am speaking 
simply, sincerely, and without exaggeration), 1 absolutely promise to subscribe 
to the whole doctrine of the Papists; and nothing will please me better than if 
the more learned among them will attempt to gratify this my most reasonable 
demand,’ 

He soon afterwards printed his work which contained this 
celebrated, and certainly bold, assertion of the belief of Protes- 
tants. It was soon replied to and shown up by the Catholics ; and 
impertinence of the challenge was so thoroughly manifested, 
that they were obliged to enact laws preventing either the 
writing or the reading of such books. So Rishton views the 
great Paul’s Cross sermon, and he goes on to describe the state 
of religious feeling which he himself witnessed. There were 
between these extremes on both sides many who detested the 
new rites and form of prayer, but conformed for fear, though 
they attended privately to the Catholic service, which was 
celebrated in houses. A strict visitation was held, and this 
had the effect of inducing many more to conform to the new 
establishment, for fear of losing all their means of subsistence. 
This author may undoubtedly be trusted in his lament that 
the Catholic priests would in many cases, on the same day, 
celebrate the Mass and carry the Host to different persons, and 
also perform what he calls the Calvinistic Cana Domini for 
others, who were more careless of the Catholic faith. This 
conduct was most advantageous to the queen and her advisers ; 
for if the Catholic priests had refused in the same way as the 
bishops had done, it would have been impossible to fill the 
30,000 (!) parishes of England with ministers of the new learning. 
And it would have been an evil precedent to have shut up the 
churches of England, and kept the people altogether from the 
use of any form of religious worship. 

Many of our readers may remember the controversial use 
made of this fact, in well-known works such as that of Palmer 
on the Church, in order to show that Rome had acquiesced in 
the schism in the first few years of Elizabeth, and that when 
the pope’s bull was issued, condemning her and her proceedings, 
it was a mere inconsistency to interfere. 

The author continues his criticism of the proceedings of 
Elizabeth’s reign, by saying that she was anxious to retain as 
much of the ancient form of ecclesiastical order as she could 
with the Lutheran hypothesis of doctrine, which was embraced 
as being more moderate than the Calvinistic. She even went 
so far as to have a colloquy with the Abbot of Westminster, 
about retaining the monks to pray for her, and perform service 
according to the new ordinal. The clergy, however, were 
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rather Calvinistic than Lutheran; these came from abroad, and 
finding it was for their interest, threw overboard their Cal- 
vinistic prejudices, and, to make amends to their foreign friends 
of this persuasion, set up special churches for their form of 
worship. As to bishops, she applied to an Irish Archbishop, 
who was at the time in prison, and offered him liberty on con- 
dition of his superintending the consecration of her new bishops ; 
and when the good man refused to have anything to do with 
such schismatical ordinations, a parliamentary decree was made, 
enacting that whatever defects there were in the consecration 
were to be considered as supplied by the present law. And the 
bishops for years performed episcopal functions before they had 
any pretence to the character of a bishop. 

It is difficult to say here whether the author is correct as to 
the fact of the bishops exercising episcopal authority before 
their consecration. It is scarcely possible that they would care 
to do so. Indeed, confirmation would be the only conceivable 
rite they would at this time have been called upon to perform. 
He is certainly wrong in speaking of the time that elapsed 
before they were consecrated, for it is well known that Parker 
was consecrated in December, 1559, little more than a year 
after Elizabeth’s accession, and the others followed in quick 
succession — thirteen other bishops having been consecrated 
within the year. Unquestionably there appear no traces of 
ordinations during the year 1559. It seems probable therefore 
that the author is right in saying that the Church ranks were 
filled partly by apostates from the Roman communion, as he 
terms them, or, as we will call them, clergy who conformed, 
whether conscientiously or not, to the new order of things, and 
partly by mere laymen. When it is remembered that in the 
interval of more than a year there must have been deaths, per- 
haps to the extent of one-thirtieth of the clergy, and that there 
certainly was a large number of those ordained in the late reign 
who refused to conform (and that this was the case may fairl 
be argued from the large number of bishops who stood aloof), 
it is plain that there must have been very many laymen em- 
ployed in performing the offices of the Church, unless, indeed, 
they were left altogether unperformed. With regard to the 
ministers of religion, there still remained the considerable diffi- 
culty of the wives and children. Rishton says they were every- 
where urged to marry. But there was an awkwardness about 
the legitimating of their children, which were so numerous 
that the people were much pinched, and the benefices miserably 
robbed in order to sustain them. Another difficulty connected 
with this subject arose from the alleged unwillingness of respect- 
able people to give their daughters or sisters in marriage to 
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priests. The Catholic party of course would have nothing to 
do with so unheard-of a practice ; and even Protestants looked 
shy upon them, because they were hardly admissible into 
society, and were regarded, and especially by Elizabeth, more 
in the light of concubines than wives—the fact being, as the 
author observes, that according to the laws of the realm, as 
existing at the time at which he writes, these marriages were 
unlawful; for the law enacted by Edward for allowing priests’ 
marriages had been repealed by Mary, and no alteration had 
as yet been made, though there were loud and repeated 
clamours for a change. And the consequence of the queen's 
not admitting the wives of archbishops and bishops at court 
was, that the aristocracy and gentry followed the ‘precedent, 
and the clergy were driven to ally themselves with wives of 
a lower class, and in many cases married women of notoriously 
bad character. 

We cannot forbear to add one passage in the author’s words, 
as it represents a state of things which perhaps may be con- 
sidered not altogether unparalleled in the present day :— 

‘This wickedness also occurs, quite in accordance with the system of 
morality and religion adopted by these people, that young unmarried preachers 
mount their pulpits got up in the most exquisite fashion of dress, and with their 
hair beautifully arranged; and with this view primarily that by the attractions 
of a handsome face, and a sermon composed in a style of sweet preaching, 
they may induce some of the females amongst their audience to fall in love 
with them.’ 

Let us hope that the remainder of the sentence had as little 
truth in its application to the time of Elizabeth as it has when 
referred to the present. Rishton adds— 

* And, what is more wicked and hideous still, for the effecting this purpose, 
some have not even scrupled to abuse, for the purpose of accomplishing their 
corrupt desires, the sacred words of the Song of Songs, referring to the most 
holy love of Christ for his chaste Spouse the Church.’ 

As regards the dress of the officiating clergy, Elizabeth in- 
sisted upon the use of the cope at the celebration of their cena 
Eucharistica, and the surplice at the ordinary prayers, and 
obliged the bishops to wear the rochet, and all the clergy to 
appear in clerical dress on all ordinary occasions. ‘The numerous 
appeals of English Protestants to their foreign brethren about 
these rags of Popery were scorned by Elizabeth in the exercise 
of her new = authority. She was anxious to retain 
some external pomp and ceremony, to create the impression that 
she had not receded far from the Catholic faith; an impression 
which she contrived in her love affairs and in all the relations 
with her allies to keep up, so holding out hopes that she might 
one day return to the Church. There can be no question, the 
author thinks, that she restrained her fanatical clergy by means 
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of her own strong will, and the assistance of the temporal power, 
from proceeding to much more extravagant practices. 

Some such reason may perhaps account for her retaining the 
practice of fasting, an ordinance very distasteful to the Pro- 
testant party, who loudly claimed Christian liberty as regards 
this point, and asserted that it rested on no authority of Scrip- 
ture. The queen, to satisfy them, proclaimed at the com- 
mencement of every Lent that the fast was not for purposes 
of devotion, but for the encouragement of the fisheries; and for 
the purpose of forwarding the trade in fish, not sufficiently 
provided for by the Friday and Saturday fast, the Wednesday 
is added, and this day is called the Cecil fast, from the name 
of the inventor. These fasts are not however observed by 
many, dispensations being easily obtained from the queen and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The queen, however, herself 
exercises despotic authority, and in the recent case of Grindal, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury of her own creation, she confined 
him to his palace and interdicted his performing any episcopal 
functions, because he had disobeyed some injunction of hers. 
She frequently also interrupts preachers with such words as 
these, ‘ Doctor, you are wandering from your subject, and 
‘talking nonsense. Back to the text, of which you have 
‘undertaken to give us an exposition.’ 

As regards political measures, she unites herself with all the 
rebels that can be found in Europe, so as to bring matters to 
that pass that England may not be solitary in her schism. 
Thus she has leagued herself with Morton and the bastard 
James against the Queen of Scots, against the three brothers, 
most Christian kings, and against the most powerful and just 
King Philip, joining with that scourge of God the abandoned 
Prince of Orange. 

But worse times were coming. Pius IV. again called to- 
gether the Council of Trent, and sent a nuncio to England, 
with the view of pacifying Elizabeth, and confirming her in the 
possession of the throne if she would return to the bosom of 
the Catholic Church. The nuncio was refused an audience. 
Another was sent, requesting delegates to be sent to the 
Council ; but the queen proudly rejected the proposal, and her 
bishops, conscious of their own ignorance, joined in the petition 
that none of them might be sent to it. It was deliberated in 
the Council whether Elizabeth should at once be excommuni- 
cated; but the emperor’s advice prevailed, and the sentence 
was not given, in the hope that Elizabeth’s marriage with his 
son might lead to some beneficial results; but she gave this 
suitor the slip, and daily grew more obstinate and more ferocious 
against the Catholics. 
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It was soon after this, in 1567, that the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots was induced to commit herself to the protection of 
Elizabeth, and learned by sad experience that no confidence 
can be reposed in those who are apostates from the faith. Here 
she has been detained for seventeen years, never once having 
been allowed an interview with the Queen of England, nor 
being permitted the use of her own religion—no priest being 
allowed her to officiate in sacred things. The author attributes 
the failure of the Catholic insurrection, which soon after broke 
out, to the fact that many Catholics would not join in it, owing 
to the pope’s not having yet pronounced his sentence of ex- 
communication against the queen. 

The hopelessness of the present state of affairs in England, 
united with the firm belief that the realm would yet be restored 
to Catholic unity—an opinion formed upon historical grounds, 
as all separation from the Catholic faith had never been able to 
maintain any fixed position, but had always been seen to change 
from bad to worse, and finally to be extinguished—!ed to an 
attempt to educate youths for the priesthood. Hence arose the 
institution at Douay, under William Allen. That most excel- 
lent and powerful prince, Philip of Spain, extended his protec- 
tion to them, oh under the patronage of the pope, many 
excellent priests were educated and sent on the English mission. 
So successful were their efforts, that during the troubles in the 
Netherlands, the influence of England was so great, that they 
were forced to migrate, and then were taken in at Rheims, 
where, at the time of the author’s writing, there was a flourish- 
ing college. Together with the new college set up at Rome 
at the same time, it had sent out 300 clergy for the English 
mission. These institutions in the first instance gave the Go- 
vernment no sort of alarm. They took it for granted that 
youths who came from them would, upon their return to England, 
easily conform to the Establishment, or, if they did not, that 
their influence in making converts would be almost nothing. 
For a few years, accordingly, they took no notice of them ; but, 
finding the amazing progress they made, they began at last to 
enact laws to restrain their power. 

Pius V. was the great promoter of these colleges. Like 
a second Phinehas he used the civil and the ecclesiastical 
sword against Turks, heretics, and infidels; and in 1569-70 
issued the bull ‘ Regnans in Excelsis,’ which deposed and excom- 
municated that slave of all wickedness, the pretended Queen 
Elizabeth. In the following year, severe laws were enacted 
against the Catholics. Amongst them was the law, and not 
unnaturally we should say, which inflicted penalty of death for 
calling the queen an usurper or heretic, or speaking of any one 
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as the heir to the crown after her death but her own natural 
offspring. This, the author takes for granted, was with the 
view of providing for the bastard offspring of the illicit inter- 
course of Elizabeth with any of her lovers. It is very remark- 
able that in the wording of this Act, as well as in the pro- 
positions submitted by Elizabeth to Mary, one of which was 
that Mary should forbear all claim to the crown whilst any 
issue of her body should survive, Elizabeth should have given 
so much countenance to the story that Leicester had had two 
children by the queen. Mary must at heart have suspected 
some such meaning, or she would not throughout the altercation 
have insisted upon the insertion of the word lawful before issue, 
nor have obtained the expression any issue by any lawful hus- 
band. The case provided for undoubtedly looked very like 
the having had children by one whom she might hereafter 
marry. But we cannot go into these questions of ‘ scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth.’ 

The next story that our author gives us is that of the mira- 
culous breaking out of a plague in court at Oxford at the in- 
stant that a prisoner, one Rowland Jencks, a bookbinder, was 
sentenced to lose his ears for being a Catholic. The story is re- 
markable enough, if we follow the narrative of Antony Wood, 
who is an eye-witness, and dismiss from our attention the par- 
donable exaggerations introduced into it by Rishton. The ex- 
aggerations are just such as to represent it miraculous, and these 
disappear in Wood’s narrative. Thus, whilst Rishton tells us 
that it attacked no other place but the court, Wood assigns to it 
a much more comprehensive range. Whereas Rishton says it 
killed the judge and all his assessors, the mayor, and the whole 
twelve jurymen within a few days, and (with a little inconsis- 
tency), that 500 in various suburbs soon after died of it, Wood 
more soberly observes that the judge, Sir Robert Bell, Sir Ni- 
cholas Barham, serjeant-at-law, both stiff enemies to the Roman 
Catholic religion, the sheriff, the under-sheriff, six justices of the 
peace, four other gentlemen, and most of the jury died within a 
day or two after; and that within a month 510 people died. 
Both authors agree that physicians could give no adequate ac- 
count of the breaking out of the disease. Both mention that it 
was attributed by Protestants to magical arts of the Catholics ; 
and both speak of it as having been ascribed to the miraculous 
interference of Providence in favour of the Catholic religion. 

The details given by Wood are most minute, and the story as 
told by Rishton may be considered as a voucher for his writing 
in general with a greater degree of accuracy than Burnet gave 
him credit for. With the exception of the substitution of the 
word all for most, and the slight exaggeration about the time 
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within which they died, Wood corroborates the whole narra- 
tive. This plague broke out in July, 1577, and lasted till the mid- 
dle of August: and as we have heard of Black Death, Sweating 
Sickness and the Plague in times when there was no particular 
feud between Catholics and Protestants, we are not concerned 
with the miraculous element in the history. 

In the year 1580, the Jesuits Parsons and Campian were sent 
to England. The extract from Campian’s letter to the general 
of the Jesuits is too interesting for us to abridge. So we give it 
entire as it was written in the month of November, 1580, scarcely 
two years before the execution of its self-sacrificing writer :— 

‘I have reached London. My good angel has led me without my knowledge 
into the very house where my father Robert lived. I was met by some noble 
youths, who receive me, furnish me with clothing, arms, and equipments, and 
conduct me out of the city boundary; I ride over some part of the country 
nearly every day. There is an enormous harvest. On my horse I meditate the 
sermon which I afterwards preach at home. Then I receive all comers, and 
hear confessions, celebrate Mass, and preach. Great numbers receive the 
sacraments. Priests of our own, distinguished for their learning and their 
holiness, assist at the celebration; thus we can satisfy the demands of our 
people, and the duties of my station are lightened. So many eyes are upon 
us, so many snares are laid for us, that it is impossible we can long escape the 
hands of the heretics. I wear a most fantastic dress, which I change as often 
as Ido my name. I constantly see bills advertising that Campian is taken ; 
and the sight and the sound are so familiar to me, that the very continuance of 
the fear, as it were, destroys all fear. As I write the fiercest persecution rages 
round us. Sadness prevails in the house, for they are fearing death, or impri- 
sonment, or confiscation of goods ; yet things go on with spirit, and our con- 
solations are such as more than counterbalance any punishments or fear of 
suffering—a clear conscience, unconquerable strength, incredible ardour, the 
remarkable devotion of immense numbers of all ages and of both sexes. 
Heresy is detested everywhere. No race of men are thought less of, or more 
despised than its ministers. One caunot help feeling a remarkable indignation 
that men so ignorant and wicked, and with such miserable powers of mind, 
should lord it over the most cultivated intellects. The report of immediate 
danger stops my pen.’ 


In illustration of the danger to which they were exposed, the 
author prints a Latin translation of Elizabeth’s proclamation of 
July 15, 1580, against Mass priests, and those who had sent 
their children on the score of study to live in foreign parts, all 
of whom were to return within the space of four months. 
After this, new severities were enacted against the Catholic 
party, and with the view of exhibiting the mode in which the 
Jesuits and other priests conducted affairs, the author proceeds 
to give some extracts from letters written by a priest in July, 
1582, to the principal of the English College at Rome. 

The topics alluded to in these extracts are, first the won- 
derful stories current about the Jesuits, and the difficulties in- 
curred by Campian and Parsons, the latter of whom had been 
aided by George Gilbert, a convert to Rome from the Calvinistic 
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heresy. Gilbert, with Basset, a grandson of Sir Thomas More, 
had been obliged to decamp, and were on their way to Rome. 
Another zealous Catholic is mentioned, who superintended the 
press, which was worked in dens and caverns, and whose place 
and name of printer had to be changed continually. Thus the 
game was kept up, and answers to the Protestant invectives 
against Catholics appeared in print within a few days after the 
attacks had come from the press. The mode in which they 
were spread about was by sending 50 or 100 copies of each 
work to each priest, who disseminated them by means of young 
laymen, who would leave them about in Protestant houses, in 
order that it might not appear that Catholics alone professed 
them, or were interested in reading them. 

The letter further explains the difficulties of conducting the 
Catholic service. Priests were obliged to change their places of 
residence almost daily, and were constantly at work both in 
celebrating Mass and hearing confessions from house to house. 
And the writer describes the constant fear in which he and 
other Catholics lived, owing to the inquisitorial way in which 
all their houses were at all hours of the day broken into, and 
the mode in which they were frequently obliged to hide them- 
selves in closets, and after these had been betrayed, sometimes in 
the forest and the thicket. He also notices the difference be- 
tween the conduct exhibited by the party in this reign and that 
under Henry VIII Then a whole nation at the bidding of the 
sovereign changed their faith, and renounced their allegiance to 
the pope. Now, boys and women are willing to suffer impri- 
sonment, and even death, rather than abjure their faith. The 
whole of this letter, or perhaps it should be called series of 
letters, from which extracts have been made, is extremely inter- 
esting. It tells of the sufferings experienced by the aged 
Bishop of Lincoln and the Abbot of Westminster in Wisbech 
jail, and of the narrow escapes of Parsons and others from their 
persecutors. It also gives an account of the scandals that hap- 
pened in the family of Aylmer, Bishop of London. 

Campian, the Jesuit, was at last caught, and executed with 
Lord Vaux, Sir Thomas Treham, and Sir William Catesby. 
They were condemned on the unproved assertion that they had 
at Rheims plotted the death of the queen; though they might 
have saved their lives if they had admitted their crime, and ac- 
knowledged the queen’s supremacy. Campian, and two other 
priests, were executed December 1, 1581; three more on the 
20th of the following May, and four others on the 30th. 
Several others suffered in the same way at York, Winchester, 
and other places, for no other reason but that they were 
Catholics, and refused the oath of supremacy. Others again were 
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hung at Carlisle, Lancaster, Manchester, and other places, on 
the score of treason, that is, for denying the legitimacy of Eliza- 
beth’s birth, and because they demur to her right to be queen 
since Pius V.’s sentence of deposition. Some of the poorer 
classes who were unable to pay the fine imposed for non-at- 
tendance at the Protestant worship were imprisoned and cruelly 
beaten at Winchester, and other places. Most of these suffered 
severely for religion, and at these trials were asked as to the 
points in the bull of Pope Pius V., and if they could not give 
satisfactory answers were instantly condemned for treason. 
The author gives a very interesting account of the confession of 
John Nicolas, who had, according to circumstances, changed his 
religion at least twice, probably oftener, and who had been the 
means, as he states in his last confession, of bringing many 
Catholics to judgment, on false accusation, being induced thereto 
by the repeated threats of the Constable of the Tower that he 
should be put on the rack. ‘The man was so great a rascal that 
the confession, which in all probability was forced from him, is 
not worth much. 

From the accounts of Jesuits and others not of noble birth, 
Rishton proceeds to describe the penalties, tortures, and deaths, 
inflicted on persons of the higher ranks. Amongst them he 
mentions Throgmorton, Arundel, Arden, Northumberland, 
Paget; the author alludes to the panic which pervaded the go- 
vernment as to the designs set on foot for making Mary Queen 
of Scots queen, and for invading the realm on one pretence or 
another ; and it cannot be doubted that very much the same 
excuse may be set up for the atrocities practised that we think 
may fairly be urged in defence of the Marian persecutions. In 
both cases they would perhaps not have inquired too minutely 
into the religious belief of people, if they could have satis- 
fied themsc!yes that they would remain quiet. But Wyatt’s 
insurrection in Mary’s reign kept the flame of discord alive, and 
the bull of Pope Pius V. afforded real reason for fear lest 
Elizabeth should be murdered or deposed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic party. The author evidently thinks that the indulgence 
and forbearance which he admits was occasionally shown to 
them, was a stroke of policy designed to make things look better 
in the eyes of foreigners. But the truth of the case was, 
that if they could have ensured the getting rid of the party by 
banishment, they would no doubt have done so. They did not 
hang for the sake of hanging, and would have been glad to be 
spared the odium that attached to their proceedings. But on 
political grounds they were determined to put down the Roman 
mission in England ; and, after making as many examples as they 
could, they sentenced the rest to perpetual banishment, making 
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their return to England a capital offence. The history is 
brought up to the date of publication by the last incident re- 
lated, viz. the taking Rishton himself and twenty of his com- 
panions from the Marshalsea, and placing them on board a ship. 
They in vain protested their innocence, and claimed their right 
to remain and be tried according to the laws of the country. 
They were told that it was the queen’s pleasure that they 
should go, and after they had been ten days on their voyage the 
instructions under which their conductors acted were read aloud 
to them. They were landed at Boulogne, and found their wa 
to Rheims, where they were all kindly received by Father Allen. 
Subsequently to this, he notices the expulsion of twenty-two 
priests from the prisons of York and Hull, some of whom had 
been twenty-six years in prison, and many of whom had reached 
the age of seventy—one being as old as eighty. Thirty more 
priests were sent off in the same fashion on the 24th of Sep- 
tember. Not content with this, they now pass new statutes by 
which it is made penal even to send a son to be educated abroad 
for the priesthood, and capital for a priest, even though he shall 
have abjured his religion, to be found within ten miles of the 
spot where the queen happens at any given moment to be. 

he author concludes his narrative with the account of some 
Catholics who suffered under the Act, and who, if laymen, were 
simply hung; if priests, were also quartered, and their limbs 
hung up in public places in terrorem. 

Such is a brief account of Rishton’s continuation of Sanders. 
And we think the first question that will suggest itself to most 
of our readers is, How far is the Roman Catholic writer to be 
trusted as regards the general view that pervades his work, and 
the details of facts recorded in it? As to the view, more or 
less highly coloured no doubt, the answer given will much 
depend upon the sense in which the question is asked; and as 
to the facts, it is impossible to deny that the views of the writer 
must more or less distort them. In particular it is certain that his 
strong inclination is to represent his fellow-religionists as suffer- 
ing simply for their religion, whilst it is certain that the motives 
of the Government in their persecution of Roman Catholics 
were almost wholly political. The grounds of the persecution 
will be thought to be more or less misrepresented, according to 
each reader’s political or religious bias. But the actual facts 
of the hangings, the tortures, the imprisonments, and the deaths 
admit of verification in every individual case. And these are 
not exaggerated, but represent the simple truth. Many of 
the same events are given, though with a less amount of detail, 
in Wood’s ‘ Athenz,’ and in Dodd’s ‘ Church History.’ And the 
facts of the case being admitted, most readers will see that the 
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comparison, or contrast, whichever it may be called, between 
the persecutions of Mary’s and Elizabeth’s reign may be 
described as follows:—under Mary, Protestant heretics were 
burned; under Elizabeth, Romish recusants were hanged ; 
whilst as regards the tortures, and fines, and imprisonments 
during the two reigns, of these two parties respectively, it is 
clear that Elizabeth’s will bear away the palm of cruelty. 

It must not, however, be thought that burnings were un- 
known in the reign of Elizabeth. The old laws upon which 
heretics were condemned by the ecclesiastical and consigned to 
the civil power for the, execution of the sentence of burning, 
the old punishment in the law of England for heresy, were in 
force in Mary’s time; and the very same form of words was 
used under Elizabeth in the prosecution of Anabaptists and 
other heretics who refused to recant. It would be impossible 
to collect all the cases of this kind that occurred; probably it 
will be thought wonderful, as heresy now meant difference from 
the opinion of the queen, that the Government ventured to 
enforce the law in any single case. But though Rishton did not 
care to write the severities practised on Nonconformists, Rymer 
supplies us with one such instance, when two Anabaptist 
heretics were burnt in Smithfield on the 15th of July, 1575. 
It would be of little use to attempt to determine how many 
more such cases there were; probably in most instances the 
so-called heretics recanted and so saved their lives; just as in 
many cases Romanists, whether from conviction or not, were 
found willing to conform to the established worship. 

The persecution of Catholics was due in the first instance 
undoubtedly to the bull Regnans in Excelsis. The explana- 
tions and modifications, and what may be almost called retracta- 
tions of Gregory XIII. when in April, 1580, he sent Campian 
and Parsons on the English mission, were not likely to satisfy 
the Government as to the probable course which would be 
adopted by the Roman party in political matters. And un- 
questionably the second volume, whose title is at the head of 
this article, supplies manifold evidence of the extreme suspicion 
with which the Government viewed them. Of all the subjects 
which occupy its pages, none is of so frequent occurrence as the 
searches for mass-priests, and informations concerning recusants. 
Almost every page of it contains allusions to some dealings with 
this party. In one place we have ‘Reasons why Catholics 
cannot attend the Protestant service ; in another, reasons which 
may be alleged in justification of such attendance. Private 
letters from one Roman Catholic to another which had been 
intercepted, have found their way into the State Paper office, 
the volumes of which are full of ‘ Lists of Recusants,’ Certifi- 
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cates of Prisoners in the Marshalsea for Papistry,’ and accounts 
from bishops and others of the mode of dealing with such as 
they found in their dioceses, and examinations of suspected 
persons as to their own opinions and proceedings, as well 
as those of their friends. The volume, moreover, supplies 
instances of imprisonment and suffering not mentioned by 
Rishton, as for instance, the commitment of eight priests at 
one time to Wisbech jail, on the 16th October, 1580. And in 
the following month an account is sent in by Bishop Watson, 
who says he has dealt with the husbands of certain recusants, 
who, he quietly observes, ‘thought it somewhat strange to be 
punished for the faults of their wives.’ 

Our readers will have judged, from the account given of the 
deprived bishops and clergy, that the state of the Established 
Church was most deplorable. We have said before that it 
scarcely presented any element or note by which a true Church 
may be discovered. The Apostolical succession had been with 
difficulty preserved, and Parker’s consecration is unquestionably 
attested with sufficient evidence. ‘The recovery from such a 
state of things is most marvellous. How so much of Catholic 
truth survived, and how so much more was afterwards engrafted 
in the Prayer-book, subsequently to the Hampton Court 
and Savoy Conferences, may be accounted for, by different 
readers of history, on what principles they may respectively 
choose. But the fact,—and the utter @ priori improbability of 
the fact,—of the restoration of ancient doctrines with the 
Restoration of the ancient monarchy, remain alike incontro- 
vertible. The difference between the Church of this day and 
of that must strike politicians as most wonderful. The Church 
was at that time utterly powerless in the hands of the queen 
and her ministers. It freely admitted to the ministry persons 
who had no real, perhaps persons who had no pretended, ordi- 
nation. There is no doubt at all that in the amazing influx of 
Protestants, who were the very scum of society, from Geneva, 
Frankfort, and other hiding-places, where they had gone to 
escape the Marian persecutions, there were many who were 

recisely in the same predicament with the Dean of Durham. 
William Whittingham is probably the ecclesiastic of highest 
rank, of whom it is certainly known that he had no true 
ordination. The Universities were so thinned that even the 
reformers speak of them as being in a most deplorable con- 
dition. Wood tells us that there was scarcely ever a sermon 
reached at St. Mary’s; and it is not to be denied that both the 
Universities lost most of the men who were eminent for learning 


and intellectual power. The queen herself, imperious as she was, 
was obliged to submit, to some extent, to the encroachments of 
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Puritanism, which she abhorred. The levelling of altars, the 
removal of the Communion-table to the centre of the church, 
and other like innovations were in many places introduced quite 
contrary to her wishes. In other matters she carried things 
with a high hand, occasionally threatening to unfrock a re- 
fractory bishop, giving them to understand that the same power 
that made could unmake them. Nor did she confine herself to 
threats. Grindal was actually suspended from the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and exercised no jurisdiction during the whole 
of the years 1578 and 1579; and though he was restored to the 
exercise of his functions upon his humble petition and acknow- 
ledgment of his error, he afterwards received an order from 
the queen to resign his see, and the resignation was only 
anticipated by his death. Puritan as he was, he must at least 
be allowed the credit of having earned the hatred of Leicester 
by his conscientious condemnation of the illegal marriage of 
his medical adviser, Giulio. 

Surely enough has been said in our hasty review of the 
times of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, to show that the Church 
of England is very different now from what she was under her 
first or second reformed phase, and to exhibit a contrast in 
every respect favourable to the present times. What God may 
have in store for her we do not venture to predict; but assuredly, 
in the brief interval of rest between Edward and Elizabeth, 
and in the recovery under James I. and Charles IL. of Catholic 
teaching, there are not wanting signs of a superintending 


Providence guiding the course of affairs in the Church of 
England. 








Art. V.—1. Sketches from the Life of the Rev. C. 8. Bird. By 
Rev. Cuauve S. Birv. Nisbet and Co. 
2. The Life of the Rev. William Bull. Nisbet. 
3. a Author of ‘ The Sinner’s Friend,’ an Autobiography. 
isbet. 
4. Passages ina Working Life. By Cuartes Knicut. Brad- 
bury and Evans. 


THERE are two modes of viewing biography, both of which have 
a good deal to say for themselves, but differing by so marked 
and broad a distinction that on the one principle biographies 
would be amongst the rarest of books, on the other the most 
abundant. 8 the present bookselling system the ayes 
certainly have it; we not only have a great many biographies, 
but we are likely to have a great many more. ‘There is still, 
however, a theory of biography not entirely obsolete, which is, 
that the subject of it should have been a man of some mark in his 
day, and that a book about him should tell us something worth 
knowing that we did not know before, or could not know so well 
any other way. He need not have been the leader of any school 
or party, but he should be distinguished in some way, should 
embody some move or development. He should have done or 
suffered something out of the common way. He should have 
shown some exceptional force, activity, or character. He should 
have been regarded as a representative man by somebody. In 
some of the many hitches and difficulties of the world he should 
have been a resource; in some of the conflicts of the world he 
should have taken a leading part; in his own sphere, set, circle, 
neighbourhood, however small or limited, he should have oc- 
curred first to somebody as the man for an occcasion; and if a 
man had never occupied this leading position, if during his life- 
time he was never the first in times of difficulty, or exertion, 
or excitement, or amusement, or clash of minds and intellects ; 
if he had never stood forth to anybody as a conspicuous example, 
or as the very man for a great occasion; if he always came 
second or third, or nowhere in the list; if when a man was 
wanted to make a speech or to preach a sermon he was not 
the first hit on, or to undertake a risk, or to fill a post of 
danger, or to represent a cause, or to take a command, or to 
save, or to defend, or to control; or, putting himself into any 
of these positions, he did not vindicate his own good opinion or 
shame others’ neglect ;—he is not the man for a biography. If 
as a theologian he had not strengthened or confirmed some truth, 
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or exploded some error; if as a soldier he had but passed 
muster; if as a merchant opened no new door to commerce; 
if as a talker he had originated no sayings; if as a thinker 
he had proved nothing, or made no discoveries; if as an 
author or a poet he had not delighted or improved mankind, 
never won for himself admirers, imitators or followers; if as a 
man of the world he had lived in uninteresting times, or made 
no use of his advantages; if while he lived he excited little 
interest or curiosity; and if time and death reveal nothing 
further, so that the survey of his life convicts the world of no 
mistake in its estimate of him ; it used to be considered that 
such a man’s work was over in the world along with his pre- 
sence in it. He was one of the rank and file. The battle of life 
is indeed fairly fought by men such as he was, but the battle- 
field can only give them honourable burial; it can admit no 
monuments but to the exceptionally distinguished. 

While we talk of the world as judge, spectator, or audience, 
we rather mean the man’s own world than the vast power which 
in the abstract people mean by the word. The merest fanatic, the 
head of the obscurest party or sect, has a right to some memorial 
of himself on the old principle of biography, if he was really pro- 
minent as an originator, a leader, a veritable pillar. If the people 
to be reckoned on as readers could be fairly expected to see dis- 
tinctive power or superlative goodness, or insight, or knowledge, 
or success in the subject of the volume put into their hands, such 
a book stands on a different basis altogether from what we will 
call the new school of biography, of which we have much, and 
are likely to have much more. This school we consider to be 
emphatically represented by the volumes at the head of our 
article. Mr. Bird’s life is published, not,—we must suppose after 
a careful perusal,—because he was a distinguished, but because 
he was a respectable, man. If this book is acceptable, there is 
no reason why the life of every esteemed and amiable clergyman 
who fulfils the duties of his office creditably should not be ac- 
ceptable also, and find a place on the shelves of the circulating 
library. It is a discredit which we will not pass upon the re- 
spectable clergy within a circle of ten miles round the point 
where we are now sitting, to doubt that at least half of them 
could furnish memoirs as valuable, and most of them, we cannot 
but think, more entertaining than the life of Mr. Bird, Vicar of 
Gainsborough and Chancellor of Lincoln. It is no disrespect 
whatever to Mr. Bird to say this. He was a worthy member 
of a most important body of men; but if it is intrinsically 
right and convenient to publish his biography, the world ought 
in all fairness to teem with clerical biographies, and the pur- 
chase of them be an authorized tax on their acquaintance, friends, 
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and somewhile parishioners. There is no doubt a large class of 
readers who take books for granted, and who will accept this 
volume in good faith as the life of a good man; but we have a 
strong belief that no one who knew Mr. Bird well, could upon 
that knowledge understand why his life should have been given 
to the world. We must, however, do his son Mr. Claude 
Smith Bird the justice to say that he may have felt the task 
one imposed on him by filial piety in obedience to an implied, if 
not an expressed wish of his father’s. When people write auto- 
biographies for their children on the ground of an instinctive wish 
to live in the memories of men, there may be inferred a hope 
for a wider circle of readers. We observe in the subject of this 
memoir a trait which we believe belongs very commonly to a 
certain form of shyness,—the shyness of self-consciousness. He 
frequently alludes to this morbid feeling as having stood in the 
way of ambition, with the evident impression that but for this 
constitutional hindrance he might have done much greater things. 
Thus he attributes to his own shrinking dread of publicity his 
unconspicuous life, which the reader cannot but attribute to 
more everyday and obvious causes, There is nothing like bash- 
fulness for preventing a person realizing his actual standing, 
and betraying him into rash self-assertion. The man who thinks 
he would have been great and prominent but for his shyness, is 
more likely to consider his own memoirs worth reading than 
one who has no feeling of having been thus heavily weighted on 
his first start in life. Another and much fairer reason for an 
over-estimate of his powers (if some do not consider it a 
peep and full proof of) is his academical success. Mr. 

ird was third wrangler in the year 1820, and not without 
reasonable expectation of being first. But it tells a tale when 
this distinction is treated as it is here as the distinction of a life. 
If honours do not lead up to something, and the man conspicuous 
in his year or in his degree is not conspicuous in after-life, it is 
often a proof that a momentary triumph may be bought too 
dear. Mr. Bird’s degree strikes us as a remarkable case of the 
fallacy of honours as a test of general power, where they are 
won at an undue expense of labour and effort. Where a man’s 
strength of brain and constitution are permanently enfeebled by 
being put in the rack of hard reading for a year or two, as the 
son acknowledges to have been the.case here, he may get a 
name and a fellowship, but he would have been worth more to 
himself and his generation had he been content with lower 
distinctions attained at a less cost. 

The following passage from Mr. Bird’s autobiography gives an 
insight into other points of his character and temperament. The 
testimony to his father is in better taste than his mention of his 
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mother elsewhere as of weak and uncultivated mind, though 
unworldly, warm-hearted, and unselfish :— 


‘I am under deep obligations to him (my father) as God’s instrument for 
the strong faith I have always had in the authority of Scripture, and the doc- 
trines of our Church as they appear in the writings of the divines of the Refor- 
mation period. He had now and then a private conversation with me upon 
practical religion, which brought my conscience into action, and induced self- 
examination. Many a time have I gone to bed awed with the things he has 
been saying to me, and determined by God’s help to live a holy life, and show 
my gratitude to my loving Saviour. Imperfectly as I acted out my intentions, | 
never lost them. Sometimes I sinned grievously against light and conscience, 
and many a flood of bitter tears my repentance cost me. But upon the whole 
I believe I was known as a religious boy ; and I did not disgrace my profession, 
whatever secret sins I was conscious of. I was always naturally of a cheerful 
disposition, and I am not aware that religious feeling diminished it ; I was not 
taught to think that it ought to do so, and I am very sure that it ought not. 
I was fond of all boyish games ; for whatever I entered into I did it with all my 
heart. This has been one cause of my success in life,—I have never imagined 
T should fail in anything I undertook after duly weighing probabilities. This 
hopefulness has been a great comfort to me, and I thank God for it; it has 
given birth to perseverance. Mixed with religion and content, if unexpected and 
insuperable hindrances rise up, to bow to the Divine will, and accept disap- 
pointment as better than success, it is indeed a constitutional gift of inesti- 
mable value ; it is one not to make a man er but rather to be regarded as 
an advantage in the battle of life, for which, as regards the use to which it is 
put, he must give an account hereafter.’—Sketches from the Life of Rev. C. 8. 
Bird, p. 11. 

If there is something of self-complacency in this report it is 
satisfactory to meet in a writer of Mr. Bird’s school an absence 
of conventional language on the subject of conversion. He is can- 
did, and gives areal experience. The tone here was part of him- 
self. Really good and amiable, these facts were pleasingly present 
to him. The biographer can always point any commendatory 
statement by something from his own tongue and pen, as, for 
example, soon after his ordination, when preaching was a volun- 
tary labour, he writes—‘ Thursday and Saturday are my half- 
holidays, so 1 make them my days for writing sermons;’ or if he 
wonders at other people’s mistakes, it is followed naturally by, 
‘ Now I, ‘ Now with me.’ If others are surly he is reminded 
of his own good nature. 


‘Once he was ens at the idea of a man having a small gig made, so 


that he might not able to give any one a lift : “Why,” he exclaimed, 
* when I had a carriage, so far from thinking it a trouble, my delight would 
have been to have overtaken a poor fat woman panting up the hill, and to 
have helped her home.” ’—Jdid. p. 61. 

After all, the horse might have had something to say for the 
unsociable arrangement. 

Mr. Bird was originally articled to an attorney, but on his 
father’s death he persuaded his mother and brothers to yield to 
his wish of entering into holy orders, His education, therefore, 
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had to be resumed after an interval of five years. He returned 
to school in his twentieth year, from denne proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and took his degree at nearly 
twenty-five. At college he manifested mathematical talents 
unknown to himself. Whewell was his tutor, and recognised 
his powers, and from the first he threw himself into the con- 
test for honours with an ardour approaching desperation, being 
stimulated further by the amiable desire of pleasing his friends, 
and justifying his » San of profession. The effects of hard 
reading were alarming. ‘He feared in the Easter vacation 
that his mind was giving way,’ and writes ‘I used to read 
so hard, that many a night at eleven or twelve o'clock I would 
have given the world to be allowed to lie down on the floor for 
a minute to rest my aching head ; but I knew that if, I did I 
should only have arrears for the following day and night, which 
would make my case worse.’ Then follows the history of the 
final trial, resulting, after all, in disappointment ; ‘agitation and 
nervousness’ incapacitated him from doing himself justice. He 
writes to his brother— 

*I bope you have not been deluding yonrselves into such an expectation of 
my getting the Senior Wranglership as to feel afflicted at the intelligence that 
I have lost it. It is by far the most painful thing attending the loss, that I fear 
you will be surprised and grieved at it; but I beseech you to believe that I am 
not miserable in the event, and therefore why should you? I am third instead 
of first, and thus the dream of the last year is ended.’—Jdid. p. 65. 

His college career is further brought before us by letters 
written during the time, and by anecdotes from his own lips. 
Sons, it must be confessed, are never the right people to select 
characteristic examples of tone and style; they are often the 
most incapable of a man’s acquaintance to do him real justice ; 
but the materials given us to judge by are various, and, we 
must say, often marked by a feebleness which will not allow us 
to join in the wonder expressed at his being only a Third, though 
we believe at the time more was really expected. It is 
simple injustice to the dead to publish such reflections as the 
following as specimens, as the choicer relics of a correspondence. 
We are not saying that it was not well to write thus, but such 
letters have done their work when they have been read in the 
family circle; they have no fresh arousing mission forty-five 
years after. Thus, on the death of the Princess Charlotte he 
observes to his sister, amid many similar thoughts— 

‘ Her death is indeed lamentable ; but, as you say, if we can believe that she 


was prepared to die, how much is our regret diminished! Let us take warning, 
Death is as important to us as to a princess.’—Jdid. p. 55. 


Or again— 
‘Poor Mrs. 8.! What a melancholy but impressive reflection it is to think 
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how all that beautiful family of the K.’s, with whom we spent so many happy 
hours-in our youthful days, is vanished away! When shall we learn wisdom ?’ 

Nor is his strain of anecdote more adapted for the ordeal of print 
than his moralizing. Half a page is devoted to an account of how 
an undergraduate once took his good cap and left him an old one, 
which in the way of telling gives the reader an impression of 
heaviness as a quality beyond what it is often the fate of a few 
lines to convey. There is an innocent unconsciousness of 
brighter things in the biographer, which certainly qualifies him 
for the tamer field of this branch of literature—an unswerving 
conviction that he is writing the history of a man of extraor- 
dinary powers, which sustains him through the flattest possible 
course of proofs; through extracts from dull letters and pointless 
traits, little stories and passable sermons, and prosy controversy, 
and neat unpretentious versifying conspicuous for nothing. The 
amount of civil deference Mr. Bird received from his friends 
and his party perhaps excuses, and may account for, this tone in 
a son; but the want of force, the want of success, tell quite as 
much in their line towards him living as on the reader now. 
With the biographer, of course, whenever his father did not 
succeed, it was other people’s fault or some perversity of the 
time. Thus he writes of the results of his spiritual labours at 
Gainsborough in a tone which no candid reader of this bio- 
graphy can think fair or true—a tone, we are convinced, entirely 
founded on a mistaken notion of Mr. Bird’s powers as a 
preacher. 

* After the first few years of his own ministry at Gainsborough, he began 
to feel the obstacles to it more painfully in consequence of that deeper insight 
which experience gives. He had not indeed to contend with Tractarian lean- 
ings, for the only act which raised suspicion of it was his own; and the sus- 
picion arose merely in the breast of a simple-minded old woman, who, when a 
musical voluntary was discontinued that had been usual in the morning ser- 
vice, tottered into the vestry passage and expressed a hope to the churchwarden 
that there was not going to be any Puseyism; and though it was once de- 
manded of him that there should be services on Saint’s Days, and he replied 
that he would gladly perform them, in accordance with the directions of the 
Liturgy, if any congregation would attend them, even the applicant himself 
declined to guarantee his presence. It was the vis inertia of a spiritual 
lethargy which he had to contend with,—the leaden dead weight which is the 
heaviest of all ministerial burdens. The clergy had to strive almost alone to 
infuse new life and energy into a place, where the spirit of the world offered 
powerful resistance.’—ZJdid. p. 263. 

We cannot for our part doubt that there are people in Gains- 
borough who will retort the ‘leaden’ charge. Yet, we write in 
ignorance, and there are certainly many testimonies to Mr. Bird’s 
high merits, only through some bungling they have all the air of 
testimonials. Friends write warmly to the family on his death, 
and, while feeling a real respect, express themselves in terms 
which perhaps bear marks of that natural desire to please which 
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is part of all sympathy. At least a general experience may justify 
the supposition. 

Soon after taking his degree, Mr. Bird was elected Fellow 
of Trinity, and began what was the main task of his life— 
tuition. Of his first reading party to Wales, consisting of twelve, 
seven were subsequently wranglers. The most distinguished of 
these (Macaulay) hurt his tutor’s feelings by absenting himself 
from a Bible meeting at which he presided. Shortly after he 
took a house at Reading, for the purpose of taking private 
pupils, and about the same time was ordained to his fellowship. 
It is stated that as a tutor he possessed singular abilities, not 
only in the lesson-time, but in directing the minds of his pupils 
in religious subjects, and—what is an amiable trait—by his con- 
versation. This art he made a study, nor can we do other than 
commend, and wish more universal, the desire to brighten and 
improve social hours. His habit of always laying down his 
reasons for any course of conduct is thus illustrated :— 


‘He would sometimes complain,’ says Mrs. Bird, ‘that not even clever 
persons would always bear their part in conversation. He said, “Ido it as a 
duty when no one else is doing it, and not without trouble. I think of what 
I have to tell you that will interest or instruct when I shall sit down with you, 
or what extract I may have to read to you.” . . . Indeed his conversation 
was one beautiful flow, leavened by love to his God and Saviour, which few ever 
thought ill-timed in its spiritual allusions.’ —Jéid. p. 77. 


At Reading he was introduced to John Bird Sumner, with 
whose views his own entirely coincided through life. To him 
may be awarded the praise of consistency. His was a mind 
little given tochange. Having once formed his opinions the stir 
of thought outside very little affected him. 

On his marriage in 1823 with Miss Margaret Wrangham, he 
took the curacy of Burghfield, Berks, a charge which did not 
interfere with pupils. Here he became acquainted with many 
leading members of the Evangelical party ; was invited by 
Mr. Cunningham, of Harrow, to write the poetry of a devotional 
work on which he was engaged ; and afterwards when he became 
editor of the Christian Observer, to aid him with contributions. 
This periodical, we are told, represented Mr. Bird’s own views 
more accurately than any other: a statement which ape 
expresses our own estimate of his mind and powers. In 1829, 
after they had met once or twice, Mr. Wilberforce offered him 
his new chapelry of Mili Hill, Hendon; but the small income 
and other considerations induced him to decline it, which led to 
further civilities and a letter from Mr. Wilberforce, of the nature 
of all the letters from men of fame in the volume, who never 
cared to give Mr. Bird the outpourings of their minds. 

In due time we have a chapter headed ‘ Rise and Development 
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of Tractarianism,’ followed by the history of Mr. Bird’s contro- 
versial writings. The Bishop of Lincoln rewarded him for his 
* Defence’ with the living of Gainsborough, and several letters 
of thanks for his efforts are recorded ; as from Bunsen, the old 
Bishop of Calcutta, and others. But there are no tokens of real 
success in this field: though this was partly owing, we believe, 
to the moderation of his tone. There are more and pleasanter 
compliments from his opponents than his friends, so after all it 
is no disparagement that his fiercer colleagues won the popular 
applause. But according to our theory some kind of success is 
needed for a proper biographical subject, and a history of efforts 
and attempts falling through and coming to nothing is too much 
the history of people in general to be worth recording. His last 
work was Strictures on Archdeacon Wilberforce’s ‘ Incarnation,’ 
which again was acknowledged by the Archdeacon in a kind 
Christian spirit, most congenial to Mr. Bird’s own temper of 
mind; but its sale so disappointed him that he writes to a 
friend— 

‘It is vain to work for the Evangelical party, if one’s object were to please 
them and not a higher one. Only it gives me a fair excuse for not taking 
unrequited trouble hereafter. The same fate attended my ‘ Convocation’ pam- 
phlet. Adieu, therefore, to controversy. —Ibid. p. 303. 

The Archbishop (Sumner) did his best to console him, but 
agrees with him that ‘it is disheartening to write what is not 
read; as the object of our writing is that it should be read.’ 
We suppose there are occasions when an author has a right to 
complain that people will not buy his books; but considering 
how few books each person can afford to buy, and what the 
effect would be of introducing the Truck system into litera- 
ture, a man ought to be careful how he considers himself one of 
the writers who ought to be bought irrespective of the inclina- 
tion, taste, and judgment of the purchaser. 

After he had held the living of Gainsborough sixteen years, 
and was feeling strongly that failing health prevented his dis- 
charging his duties as effectually as he desired another Bishop 
of Lincoln again stepped in to the rescue, and presented him 
with the Chancellorship of Lincoln Cathedral, upon which 
he entered in 1859, having received testimonials of goodwill 
from the parishioners he was leaving. In the retirement thus 
secured to him it was his design, the biographer informs us, to 
have completed his autobiography. 

‘TI have observed,’ he remarks, ‘of how much use a person may be who is 
old and cut off from active life and visiting by his letter-writing. Now, what 
is an Autobiography but addressing a series of letters to posterity, from 
enjoying whose society we were cut off by living in-a previous age P We can 
thus interest and instruct others, and do good when time has laid us low. God 
grant that this may, in some degree, be effected in the present case! It is a 
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comfort to think that one may be doing something when lying in the grave. 
‘To be idle in God’s service is a calamity.’—Jdid. p. 343. 

This is all founded on a mistake, but the reader will be at no 
loss to detect the fallacy. We will therefore pass on to the 
next book on our list. 

The Reverend William Bull, Presbyterian Minister for 
fifty years at Newport Pagnel (where his son and grandson 
have succeeded him, and occupy his pulpit to this day), we 
own, in spite of his nonconformity, to be more of the stuff 
of which biography ought to be made than the respectable 
clergyman to whom we have given precedence. We see a 
remarkable man, not great after the pattern of Wesley or 
Whitfield, but still a moving spirit in his day, and one ad- 
mitted to the heart and closest association of men whose names 
still live amongst us. This life, collected from letters and reports, 
raises a living image of a past society, which, in its day, had a 
vast influence. We do not know that the pages before us would 
have borne out Cowper’s testimony to his powers, but it is 
something to have been the choice companion of a true poet, 
and to have awakened such an enthusiasm of friendship as we 
read here. 

In speaking of Mr. Bull to Mr. Unwin, Mr. Cowper says— 

* You are not acquainted with him ; perhaps it is as well for you that you are 
not ; you would regret still more than you do that there are so many miles 
interposed between us. He spends part of the day with us to-morrow. A 
dissenter, but a liberal one, a man of letters and of genius, a master of a fine 
imagination, or rather, not a master, of it; an imagination which, when he 
finds himself in the company he loves and can confide in, runs away with him 
into such fields of speculation as amuse and enliven every other imagination 
that has the happiness to be of the party. At other times he has a tender and 
delicate sort of melancholy in his disposition, not less agreeable in its way. 
Every scene of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one; and the mind that 
has an equal mixture of melancholy and vivacity is best of all qualified for the 
contemplation of either. He can be lively without levity, and pensive without 
dejection. Such aman is Mr. Bull. But be smokes tobacco. Nothing is 
perfect ! Nihil est ab omni parte beatum.’—Memoir of Rev. William Bull, p. 99. 

Nothing to the outside world can sound less attractive, no life 
more forbidding, than a rigid sectarian existence of mere fol- 
lowers and partizans. But leaders always allow themselves a 
freedom of action and carriage which would not be safe, which, 

rhaps, would not be appreciated by the school they form. 

‘ertain it is, that when such men as Cowper, John Newton, 
this Mr. Bull, and others we meet with here, got together and 
talked at their ease, we realize that life need not have been, in any 
way, a burden. In their company we don’t breathe an atmo- 
sphere of restrictions, of timid or fierce denunciation, not even 
of self-righteousness ; people may be happy, we think, anywhere, 
if they may only be themselves, and are not obliged to say and 
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do things simply as members of a party. In fact, the chains 
that leaders like John Newton helped to forge for their disciples 
sometimes were felt intolerably galling by the principals. We 
see them often in bondage to a spirit of their own raising ; thus 
Newton writes to his nonconformist neighbour Mr. Bull :— 


‘ Excepting a friend twelve miles off, I have no person in this neighbourhood 
with whom my heart so thoroughly unites in spiritual things, though thereare many 
whom I love. But conversation with most Christians is something like going 
to Court, where, except you are dressed exactly according to a prescribed 
standard, you will either not be admitted or must be expected to be heartily 
stared at; but you and I can meet and converse saxs contrainée in our undress 
without fear of offending or being counted offenders for a word out of place, 
and not exactly in the pink of the mode.’ 

And then he goes on to say, 


‘I know not how it is; I think my sentiments and temperament are as 
orthodox and Calvinistic as need be, and yet I am a sort of speckled bird 
amongst my Calvinistic brethren.’—Jdid. p. 54. 

And Mr. Bull himself is very vigorously impatient of a kind 
of talking that the leaders of the religious world brought into 
fashion; he feelingly complains of 

‘A talkative lady, a disciple of Mr. Romaine’s, who lives quite up in a mount, 
and is so full of assurance, comfort, and delight, that it’s quite intolerable.’ — 
Ibid. p. 270. 

Again, John Newton can write to Mr. Bull in a far less 
exclusive tone than it behoved him to assume before the world. 
There is a touch of Sidney Smith in the following reasoning:— 

‘Send me the “ Way of Curist,” [by Jacob Behmen.}] I am _ willing to be a 
debtor to the wise and unwise, to doctors and shoemakers, if I can get a 
hint or nota bene from any one, without respect of parties. When a house is 
on fire, Churchmen, Dissenters, Methodists, Papists, Moravians, and Mystics, 
are all welcome to bring water. At such times nobody asks “ Pray, friend, 
whom do you hear? or, What do you think of the five points ?” ’—Jdid. p. 52. 

In one particular it does one good to read of the eighteenth 
century. We notice in the more vigorous, prominent spirits 
of the time, those marked by a strong religious enthusiasm, a 
power of resting on their opinions once formed, a repose of faith 
which does not come naturally to such men in our day. People 
who hold their views in one identical form, who can use the same 
formula for fifty years, are not quite the same class amongst us, 
do not, as a rule, occupy the same position as they did a hundred 
years ago. We have some noble instances of men engaged in 
intellectual conflict standing unshaken by their whole body of 
first principles; but commonly, those who maintain their original 
form of opinion in all its parts are those who, having once made 
up their minds, become practical, and never open out and re- 
discuss disputed questions which they have once settled to their 
satisfaction. 

The eminent preachers and leaders of religious factions of the 
eighteenth century could discuss the same questions, dispute 
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with opponents, and lay down principles in the same terms for 
a life time. Experience taught them some changes in practice, 
but not in opinions once formed ; there was a stability even in 
mistakes, errors, enthusiasm; which is certainly an agreeable 
element in the literary records of that period. But this is allied, 
perhaps necessarily, with a certain, we will not call it coarseness, 
but smug homeliness, which we would not fall into now if we 
could. All these good people were fond of their joke, a sort of 
joke that belongs to the period, as unmistakeably as their stout 
unsqueamish confidence in their conclusions down to their re- 
motest consequences. And yet there is something for worried 
people to envy in the influences of that day from which the 
busiest and most self-designing could not escape, in the comfort- 
able facetiousness which always suggests an easier time to live 
in than our own, a time of early dinners and not too laborious 
days—for after all, what are long sermons to the preacher—a 
time of common sense and good fellowship, under the soothing 
influences of a pipe and, perhaps, a hot supper—this last, how- 
ever, inducing, we have little doubt, that occasional fit of bad 
spirits so strangely common in these cheery times. It was a 
day, too, of strong friendships, when people were more to 
one another than they are now, and could use an affectionate- 
ness of tone which, with us, is simply impossible. It was 
when men wore wigs and broad shoe buckles, that they could 
write caressingly to one another, as we find Cowper writing 
here: ‘ Mon aimable et trés cher ami. It is not in the power 
‘of chaises and chariots to carry you where my affections will 
‘not follow:’ or as Mr. Bull writes to Newton, ‘I am sure 
Jonathan did not love David more than I love you:’ or as 
Newton to Bull, on a promised visit, ‘I shall think of you 
‘hourly till I see you, as children count the hours for days 
‘before the fair.’ Of course, amongst the jokes of these friends 
we must find not a few on the one point of difference among so 
many of perfect agreement, and it is the Church that suffers, as 
necessarily standing on thehigher ground. Thus Newton, previous 
to a visitation, sent his gown to his friend with these words: 
‘Mon cher Bull,—Herewith I send my sheep’s clothing as an 
‘earnest of my purpose to follow it.’ Poor Cowper’s jokes 
are of a sufficiently ghastly character. Good taste belongs to 
a mind at harmony with itself; the want of it so conspicuous in 
the following letter is, we have no doubt, a very natural feature 
of the mirth that alternates with depression. Forced as it is, 
grotesque and irreverent, he seems to beard for the moment his 
own habitual terrors under the stimulus of the praise to which 
nothing can make the poet insensible. 

* As for me, I go on at the old rate, giving all my time to Homer, who, I 
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suppose, was a Presbyterian too, for I understand the Church of England will 
by no means acknowledge him to be one of hers. He, I say, has all my time, 
except a little that I give every day to no very cheering prospects of futurity. 
I would I were a Hottentot, or even a Dissenter, so that my views of a here- 
after were more comfortable. But such as I am, —. if it please God, may 
visit even me; and should we ever meet again, possibly we may part no more. 
Then, if Presbyterians ever find the way to heaven, you and I may know each 
other in that better world, and rejoice in the recital of the terrible things that 
we endured in this. I will wager sixpence with you now, that when that day 
comes, you shall acknowledge my story a more wonderful one than yours, 
Only order your executors to put sixpence in your mouth when they bury you, 
that you may have wherewithal to pay me. 

«T have received a long letter from an unknown somebody, filled with the 
highest eulogiums on my Homer. This has raised my spirits, and is the true 
cause of all the merriment with which I have greeted ou this morning. 
‘ Pardon me,’ as Vellum says in the comedy, ‘for being jocular.’ 

* “Yours affectionately, Wau. Cowrer.” ’—Jdid. p. 207. 


To this friend it was natural that he should write also of his 
despair. Of course this is madness, and as such has not really 
the deadly paralysing effect on the mind that a sane conviction, 
supposing this possible, would have caused. 


«© Let me add there is no encouragement in the Scriptures so comprehensive 
as to meet my case: nor any consolation so effectual as to reach it. I do not 
relate it to you, because you could not believe it; you would agree with me if 
you could, And yet the sin by which I am excluded from the privileges I 
then enjoyed you would account no sin, you would even tell me it was a duty. 
This is strange. You will think me mad; but I am not mad, most noble 
Festus, I am only in despair; and those powers of mind which I possess are 
only permitted me to use, for my amusement at some times, and to acuminate and 
enhance my misery at others. I have not even asked a blessing on my food 
these ten years [he used to sit down and take his knife and fork in his hand to 
signify that he had no part in the exercise], nor do I expect that I shall ask 
it again. Yet I love you and such as you, and determine to enjoy your friend- 
ship while I can. It will not be for long. We must soon part for ever.” ’— 
Ibid. p. 111. 


The next letter begins ‘ Carissime Taurorum ’—the blackest 
shadow had for a while passed over. Here is another scene 
characteristic of the time, and of the people engaged in it :— 


*Mr. Newton had been oe with Mr. Bull, and they were quietly sitting 
together, following after “the things whereby they might edify one another,” 
and that search aided by “ interposing puffs of the fragrant weed.” . . There 
these good men were, quietly enjoying their ¢éte a téte, when they were startled 
by a thundering knock at the door, and in came Mr. Ryland of Northampton, 
deusile exclaiming, “If you want to see Mr. Toplady you must go imme- 
diately to the Swan. He is on his way to London, and will not live long.” 
They all proceeded to the inn, and there found the good man emaciated with 
disease, and evidently fast hastening to the grave. As they were talking 
together, they were attracted by a great noise in the street, occasioned, as 
they found on looking out, by a bull-baiting which was going on before the 
house. Mr. Toplady was touched by the cruelty of the scene, and exclaimed, 
‘Who could hear to see that sight if there was not to be some compensation 
for the poor suffering animals in a future state?” “TI certainly hope,” said 
my grandfather, “that all the Bulls will go to heaven; but do you think this 
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will be the case with all the animal creation?” “Yes, certainly,” replied 
Mr. Toplady; “All, all!” “What!” rejoined Mr. Newton, with some 
sarcasm in his tone, “do you suppose, sir, there will be fleas in heaven ? for 
I have a special aversion to them.” Mr. Toplady said nothing, but was 
pee Maye ; and as they separated, Mr. Newton said, “How happy he 
should to sce him at Olney, if God spared his life, and he were to come 
that way again.” ‘The reply Mr. Toplady made was not very courteous.’—= 
Ibid. p. 58. 

_ Bull was a thinker and reader, and there were some things in 
him which made the fanatical tone of his party uncongenial. 
Thus he criticised John Newton for making religion cheap :— 

*Too much familiarity and condescension cost him the estimation of his 
people. ‘How often,” he asks Mr. Scott, “do you preach to them?” 
“Thrice!” “ Aye, there it is. Your sermons are an old ballad, your prayers 
are an old ballad, and you are an old ballad too.” When Newton heard this 
his reply was, “I think it was well said; the truth is, the next time I am 
young, and begin to preach in a country place, I intend not to do as I did at 
Olney.” ’"—ZJbid. p. 93. 

But the influence was too strong for him when he found 
himself preaching to large London congregations, who, he once 
with much simplicity observes, seemed to like him the better 
the worse he preached. 

‘He speaks of the great acceptance and popularity which the Lord gave 
him, and the many attentions he received; and yet at the same time he was 
frequently dissatisfied with his preaching. Thus, in the same letter, “This 
afternoon the chapel (Surrey) was well filled, but I preached very badly. Quite 
loud, noisy, Methodistical, ranting, and often made some of the people laugh. 
This grieved me exceedingly, and all night I was very uneasy. This morning 
I have been to Surrey to take leave. Some hundreds crowded around me to 
say farewell, and all begged me to come again as soon as I could.” ’—Jdid. 
p. 219. 

We ourselves regard the following passage as a fit case for 
this compunctious afterthought. But the grandson quotes it, 
with approval, as a suitable example of his stirring style and 
mode of ‘improving’ current events. On occasion of the King 
and Queen having been present at the Haymarket Theatre, there 
had been an accident, through which many persons lost their 
lives. This he regards as a judgment. 

‘ “Such,” says Mr. Bull, “is the reward of serving the devil; but I think 
all who frequent the House of God may expect the blessing of God.” He 
adds, “there were some cases of peculiar distress, particularly of a young 
woman who went against her will to oblige some country friends staying at 
her house. She told her maid before she went that she was sure she should 
never return alive, for she had dreamed the night before that she should die. 
The mother also had a similar dream; and both proved true, for both were 
killed.” ’—Jbid, p. 224. 

The volume contains many letters to his son, who suc- 
ceeded him at Newport Pagnel, and who seems to have been 
to him a source of unbroken happiness and content. These 
letters are marked by an uncommon tenderness ; and his warmth 
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of feeling induces an earnestness in the religious tone which 
makes them an agreeable exception to the run of what are 
called religious letters. It seems as though when men are very 
much in earnest, their pen naturally falls into a reverence of 
style. Letters of this class, which are written not so much 
from the heart as from the principle never to write a letter 
without making it the vehicle for some religious sentiment, are 
generally unpleasantly familiar in their tone towards sacred 
things and more sacred names. Nor was Mr. Bull, when his 
heart was not specially in it, above the conventional easiness in 
this respect. But when he has his son’s spiritual course and 
welfare at heart he approaches the Object of his worship—the 
Dispenser of grace and favour—not without His titles of honour 
and an unconscious ceremony. The following letter is addressed 
to his son on, we presume, a first attempt at preaching :— 


For my part I only wish you may love the Lord Jesus Christ with supreme 
delight, and serve Him with infinite zeal and prudence. I hope you preached 
esterday capi in the vestry. and that Christ was your subject; that you 
kit at liberty and was comfortable in your work; and that it is only the 
beginning of a long life of faith, love, zeal, joy in the work and labour of the 
Lord’s vineyard ; that you may live to preach thousands of sermons to the con- 
version of more than ten thousand precious souls from the condemnation of 
hell, to the everlasting glory of the grace of our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. This is my daily prayer to the Lord for you. However, I must beg 
you will study and pray to be very humble, very wise, very holy, and very 
zealous, for I do hate coxcombs in all places, but in the pulpit they are quite 
abominable.’—Jéid. p. 209. 


If our reader thinks us easily pleased we would ask him to 
turn as we do to the autobiography of Mr. J. Vine Hall, author 
of ‘The Sinner’s Friend,’ and there see a temper held in by 
no such thraldom. To those who do not often fall in the way 
of this class of biography, it is a curious book. Mr. Hall was a 
saint in the eyes of his friends, and we see that he was sincere 
and earnest in his faith and—in his reformed, converted days— 
religious and pious in practice, given to prayer and to the read- 
ing of the word; he was also very conspicuously a saint in his 
own eyes. But what strikes the reader as an unusual strain 
in this respect is perhaps very much due to the original social 
position of the writer. So far as he was educated at all he was 
self-educated. Unless our experience is an exceptional one, we 
think our readers will have observed with us that a// religiously- 
minded persons in the humbler class are more in the habit of 
self-assertion and self-contemplation than what are called their 
betters. They assume a spiritual elevation. It is natural to 
them to attribute to themselves a higher principle of action; 
they take the respect of others more as their due than would be 
approved in persons of higher social standing; teaching one, pez- 
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haps, that the humility of politer Christians may after all be half 
of it good manners, but which so far makes them pleasanter 
company and more types of Christian meekness than the faithful 
in a class where self-assertion is the universal rule. With this 
preamble we must own that though a better bred man would 
have recorded fewer of his own praises, the subject of this 
autobiography had a right to a posthumous memorial. He was 
a man who achieved a wonderful success. He gave the world a 
tract which has had a larger circulation than any other tract that 
has ever been written. He devoted his life after his conversion 
to the spread of this performance, and the advertisement at the 
end of the thick volume of 466 pages before us announces the 
375th edition of the ‘Sinner’s Friend,’ or by another computation, 
the one million six hundred and sixty-third thousand, exclusive of 
all foreign editions in twenty more languages. When we add that 
this tract was not original, but a compilation from Bogatzky’s 
‘Golden Treasury,’ with some additions of his own, we may 
take the result as a remarkable proof of power of some sort, and 
this power was a prodigious energy and vivacity of temperament. 
The leading feature at a mere glance of the tract in question is 
its typographical peculiarities—capitals, notes of admiration, and 
other attractions to the eyes of readers who are willing to be 
led, and guided to attention by this method. It is written in a 
style often grossly familiar, and is open to many objections, but 
_ it is vehement and was written from the heart, and it contains 
a great amount of Scripture, especially of appeals to the heart 
and conscience, which when duly apprehended will always tell 
with overwhelining force. But the impulse which set it going 
was rather in the compiler and distributor than the printed mat- 
ter. The dispensing of the tract by every possible method was a 
self-imposed task perfectly suited to the character of the man. 
The fact that it was his own work and idea altogether was an 
unwearying stimulus ; it justified, and rendered indeed a religious 
duty, the perpetual contemplation of self, and bringing that self 
before the notice of others. From that time every address, every 
letter, every soliloquy was an act of self-portraiture and self- 
history. In spite of many passages in this history which he de- 
scribes as overwhelming him with shame even in the retrospect, 
and which must have been painful enough at the time, we never 
met with anything like the general tone of rejoicing hilarity. 
He believes himself penitent for the past, but there is a relish 
and complacency even in the tale of his sins, which shows him 
incapable of self-disgust, or of even seeing himself other than in 
the light of a very fine fellow. He rejoices in being thorough in 
everything he attempted. He will allow no one to be his equal 
whether as saint or sinner. Himself, whether as a monument of 
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the Divine forbearance or as a miracle of the Divine mercy, 
stands so above, so superior, and so pre-eminent in his own eyes, 
and with such an intoxicating singularity, that he can regard no 
one, take interest in nothing that is not in some way connected 
with or swayed and influenced by this central figure. He over- 
flows with benignity to the whole world, but it is to a world that 
has absorbed millions of “The Sinner’s Friend.’ Every event, ever 

occasion, every retrospect, every anticipation, all concerns this 
tract and its author. Wherever he goes, whatever he does, it is 
all ordered bya peculiar Providence, resultingin wonders wrought 
by this instrument. In this sense he is as well pleased with his 
early career as his latest. It was the groundwork of the achieve- 
ment for which he was born. He often tries to feel regret and 
remorse, but it seems as though he were constitutionally inca- 
pable of the effort. There are people of this sort in every 
condition and aspect of life, and very happy people they are, 
perfectly inaccessible to a host of shames, timidities, and mis- 
givings which beset most men at times, and sustained by the 
conviction that their part in life is not to retard but to advance 
the good of eet vl and that even their mistakes, and errors, 


and sins tend in this one direction. This is a state of mind that 
belongs especially to reformed drunkards, a class to which it was 
Mr. Hall’s glory to belong. They, of all people, seem to be 


able to confess their past wickedness without difficulty; their 
remorse has no shame in it. They are reformed and perhaps 
converted, but the former licence rubbed off some fine edge that 
cannot be restored ; or the coarse unrestraint which allowed them 
to fall attends them in their restoration. Probably the pro- 
digious effort needed to overcome the habit, an effort known 
only in its fulness to the penitent, so to call him, leads him, in 
spite of a formula of words, to feel himself a hero, a St. George 
vanquishing a more formidable dragon than painter can draw. 
Mr. Hall is no doubt a remarkable case of cure after many 
lapses. The original inclination must have been something next 
to irresistible, and humanly speaking great credit was due to him 
for the repeated efforts to overcome the dreadful habit, which 
were at length crowned with success. Simple readers will know 
a good deal more of the psychology of drunkenness, after read- 
ing this volume, if indeed any of the readers of this class of 
literature can be still in ignorance on this point. 

Mr. Hall’s autobiography begins with childhood. His father 
had ruined himself, and he commences his career as an errand 
boy. At this early age his character for mischief was fully deve- 
loped. ‘Everything that went wrong was laid to the door of 
‘that wicked boy, Vine Hall.’ He enumerates a long list of hair- 
breadth escapes that his recklessness and daring brought him 
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into. But through it all he had one virtue—a sense of duty to 
his mother—and such powers of business as helped to raise him 
in the world. He describes his courtship with a zest and 
leniency which derive their tone from the happy result. It was 
begun in chapel, and carried on in defiance of the young 
woman’s parents; but he was one of those happy personages 
with whom everything turns out for the best. While he abuses 
himself in good round terms, he has a sneaking kindness for 
the old self, which is amusing enough,—that old self that was 
‘blessed with a disposition to do good to any person in distress, 
‘and also to forgive any one who had offended him;’ that 
‘could sing a good song and tell a good tale;’ that could play a 
solo on the flute so as to fill the performer with pride; that took 
the lead at ‘ dinner parties ;’ that danced, acted, and was every- 
where foremost ; and that contrived, in spite of the ruin now 
and then impending from his evil courses, to get on in the world 
till he arrived at an ample competency. His choice of a wife 
was certainly one of his felicities. For many years she had a 
most miserable bargain in him, but she knew how to manage 
him at his worst, and helped him in his many efforts at amend- 
ment. His love for his wife through fifty years and more, and 
their perfect accord, is one of the pleasantest features of the 
book. The hymns they sang and repeated, the pleasures they 
enjoyed, the troubles they bore together, his thankfulness for 
their more than fifty years of wedded life, his regrets if aie 
for a moment rte A this sunshine—as the record in his journal, 
entered when about eighty, ‘ Dec. 12—My heart in agony all 
‘day on account of my sin in having spoken hastily to my dear 
‘ Mary, —make altogether a pleasant picture. The vanity of this 
autobiography is certainly a main feature of it, but it is a con- 
stitutional love of being prominent, a necessity of doing, an 
unfeigned notion of being a very remarkable character, and 
taking a place side by side with the pre-eminent miracles of 
God’s grace, which we tolerate more than vanity of the intel- 
lectual kind. 

Vanity is often mistaken for simplicity; and in Mr. Hall’s 
vanity there really is a good deal of this element. Just as he 
recounts the successes of ‘ The Sinner’s Friend’ in the style 
adopted by the vendors of quack medicines, so he tells the 
mode by which he was brought out of his degradation, and 
counts up the bottles of steel mixture by which his attacks of 
delirium tremens were met and overcome. So he may talk of 
himself and write of himself, he is content to express very home 
truths. After his final victory over his intemperance, the his- 
tory of which is given with great naiveté, telling the successive 
temptations of wine, spirits, porter, and last even table beer,— 
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till he could with safety allow himself in nothing that could 
by any possibility produce intoxication,—and having reached 
nearly his fiftieth year, it occurred to him that some passages 
of Bogatzky’s book, which had been of service to himself, might 
be of use to others. So alive was he to his own tendencies, 
that even this moderate attempt at authorship he felt perilous. 


‘I determined to set about the work, but was immediately deterred by the 
fear of having been led to this plan more for my own honour than the glory of 
God. This harassed me considerably, and the more I felt desirous of prose- 
cuting my plan, the more I became fearful of indulging self-complacency.’ 


It is certainly remarkable, after honestly describing the con- 
struction of ‘The Sinner’s Friend,’ how he subsequently loses 
sight of its real writer; but in fact, he never got hold of the 
intellectual idea of a book. By degrees, in the course of many 
years, his son says, he substituted his own matter for the original 
extracts; but the tract got its name and credit, and wrought its 
leading triumphs under another authorship than the alleged one 
which gives its title to the book. Of the thirty-two divisions 
thirty were Bogatzky’s and two Mr. Hall’s. Nevertheless, it is 
true enough that the marvels of success were due to him. If 
we would expect great popular religious effects from any printed 
matter, we must preach with it. Tracts, of whatever party 
views, distributed in a cold perfunctory manner, fall dead, and 
find their way into those dusty heaps which make the family 
bible inaccessible ; into those drawers of dirt and untidiness 
which every one familiar with cottage life must know and 
loathe. It would have broken Mr. Hall’s heart to find his tracts 
subject to such contumely: he saved them from it; not all the 
millions—a full and large proportion, we do not doubt, have 
tasted the degradation of dirty neglect which seems to belong 
especially to this form of literature—but all that he himself 
put into other hands. His manner and words would invest 
with the prestige due to earnestness. A few extracts from his 
diary will show his two methods of distribution and dispersion. 
We should explain that, keeping a bookseller’s shop, he had 
additional means at his disposal. 

“ May 29th, 1821.—This morning, with an anxious heart and having first 
entreated of the Lord wisdom and discretion, I set out to distribute my little 
book. I put three dozen into my Foe and proceeded over the bridge, 
towards the homes of the poor in West Borough (Maidstone ); and the first 
person [ met was Mr. F. who had been an old associate at cards and dissipation, 
to whom I presented the first copy. I then walked up to the houses, but had 
not courage to open a single door ; while I stood pondering what to do, a poor 
woman approached, leading a little child. I plucked up courage, and requested 
her to accept a little book, which she received with an expression of counte- 
nance which led me to believe she knew the truth, and she kindly undertook 


to deliver ten copies to her neighbours. I was pleased with this beginning, 
and thanked God for it. I then went under the diff, left four copies at three 
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poor houses, and from thence I went to the top of Stone Street, and got rid of 
twenty-four copies, at different houses, including four strangers, whom I met 
on the road. I prayed the Lord to bless them to poor sinners; and I had 
not returned home more than half an hour when a stranger came with one of 
the books in his hand, which he had purchased at one of the places where I 
had left them for sale, and requested to have a dozen, which I gave him, but 
refused to take anything for them, stating that I was authorized:to distribute 
them gratis. 

* June 14th.—Gave eight to Mr. P. who said that a person who had seen 
one of them had been led to make inquiry of the way of salvation in conse- 

uence of being alarmed at what he read in “ The Sinner’s Friend.” As my 

little book was now inquired for, and as many persons expressed their comfort 
— having perused it, I found it necessary to pray ior a humble, watchful 
spirit. 
ie 20¢h.— Having now disposed of all my copies of “The Sinner’s 
Friend,” I desire most humbly and most heartily to bless my God for all His 
mercy toward me, and to entreat a constant supply of grace to keep me ever 
watchful against pride. 

‘ Nov. 13¢h.—A second edition published this day.’ 

‘Four copies of “ The Sinner’s Friend” dropped in the street, and saw 
them picked up by labouring men going home from market.’—Jdid. p. 89. 


This last plan he adopted on a mistaken interpretation of 
the text, ‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters.’ 


‘Mr. M. told me he had given one to a swearing man, at Stilebridge, at the 
very moment he was pouring forth the most horrid imprecations. The man 
took the book in his hand, looked earnestly at the title, paused, heaved a deep 
sigh, and instead of letting loose a volley of oaths, he tremblingly said, “I am 
sure there is something good in this book. I shall keep it for your sake ;” and 
then, with great emotion, he added, “I shall never forget you.” ‘The tiger 
became a lamb in a moment. . . . Six to my friend N on a visit at 
my house, which gave me an opportunity of entreating the Lord for him, with 
the fullest purpose of heart. 

‘Twelve to Mr. M. who said that he was almost afraid of intruding by 
applying for more, but people were continually requesting them. I praise God 
for having made them acceptable to poor sinners. M: said that the once 
swearing man, at Stilebridge, had become a man of prayer.’ —Jdid. p. 90. 

‘ Kighteen to a poor old travelling man, seventy-nine years of age. “ Ah, sir,” 
said the old man, “my Master must pay you for these. I can only pray for 
you.” * * * Dropped six at intervals during a walk on the London road this 
evening. Sawthem picked up. Disposed of fourin walking Threw one intoa 
tailor’s window, as he sat at work. Laid one on a poor hedger’s gloves ; gave 
one to a poor man digging potatoes, and one to a little girl, The chaplain of 
the county prison told me, this evening, that he had just put a copy of “The 
Sinner’s Friend,” into the hands of a convict, on his being locked in his cell 
for the night. The man had told him that he had stolen two thousand bodies 
from different churchyards in the course of his practice as a resurrection-man ; 
but that his mind was now much troubled on account of his sins, and he 
wanted some book to comfort him.’—Jéid. p. 91. 

‘Three days’ journey to France. Distributed “The Sinner’s Friend” to 
sailors belonging to the pier at Dover ; to a lady and gentleman at the inn; and 
spoke to them of the mercy of God; to a gentleman on board the packet-boat ; 
thrown into the cabin; to a lady at Calais ; to the minister at Calais, &c.’—Jbid. 

. 92. 
r Six to a poor lame man, and preached the Lord Jesus to him with energy 
and fire. Dropped “ The Sinner’s Friend” on the pavement, with prayer.'— 
Ibid, p. 295. 
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‘ April 26th, 1830.—Six to the Rev. Rowland Hill’s coachman. He said 
“The Sinner’s Friend ” had been made useful.’—Jbid. p. 95. 

Nov. 24th.—One, personally, to W. Wilberforce, Esq. the champion for 
liberating slaves in the West Indies. Mr. W. is residing with his son, the 
Rev. R. Wilberforce, the rector of East Farleigh. [ walked over to see Mr. W. 
who received me with Christian courtesy, chatted for some time, and shook 
me kindly by the hand, as a brother in Christ . 

‘I heard that the wife of H. who lately ran away, was in great affliction of 
body and mind. I sent her a copy of “The Sinncr’s Friend,” and from the 
first time she received this little book till the hour of her death, it was 
scarcely ever out of her eager grasp. She said that it had made her very, 
very happy. She slept with it under her pillow, literally clasping it to her 
bosom.’ — Jéid. p. 100. 

‘ June, 1839.—Preaching from “The Sinner’s Friend.” That dear servant of 
God, the Rev. H. P. (of the Established Church) has been giving a lecture 
every Wednesday eveniug from “The Sinner’s Friend.” ’—Jdid. p. 201. 


These are specimens of what fills many pages, and of the 
manner of the distributor’s life, as far as was compatible with 
an active and successful pursuit of business. His was one of the 
sanguine tempers to whom agreeable reports naturally come. 
If a rebuff checks his spirits for a moment; if, for example, 
some fine lady refuses his tract, there is sure within a paragraph 
or two to be some striking case of conversion on a large scale, 
exciting a call for humility. It is a state of mind incompatible 
with extended powers and high cultivation. Mistrust, fears, 
self-questionings ; the weight of an enormous field beyond the 
thinker’s reach, will always haunt a powerful imagination, and 
a habit of reflection. It is astonishing the courage and san- 
guine confidence that go with a bounded view. That the 
author of ‘The Sinner’s Friend’ was encouraged in his own 
appreciation of his work the following letters prove, which he 
incorporates into his self-history. 


‘ October 13¢h.—Received an affectionate letter from Rev. Angell James 
(author of “The Anxious Inquirer”). Extract :— 

‘© What a miracle of Grace do you and I seem to be in our own eyes. I am 
ready to contend with everybody, even with you, for the priority of obligation 
to Christ. I have often said that strong as is the evidence of God’s 
sovereignty in the Bible, my own experience 1s a still stronger proof to me. I 
trust your horizon brightens as the sun of heaven's choral day approaches nearer 
and nearer to it. What a glorious company awaits us in that blessed world, 
brought there by ‘The Sinner’s Friend’ and ‘The Anxious Inquirer.’ How 
many crowns shall we see cast at the Redeemer’s feet! ” 

‘ Oct. 16th.—From Rev. Richard Knill :— 

“ € Dear old Saint,—I bless God that you were ever born, and that you are 
born again, and that you have written for the glory of God and for the good 
of souls. And now dear N. and A. are following their father’s steps . . . I 
have lost my youthful buoyancy, and wish to stand in a waiting posture every 
day, to obey the summons to depart and to be with Christ. I hope to see you 
coming after me, if I go first, and what a meeting we shall have! Shall I sing 
louder than you? I should like to do so. Farewell, till we meet in glory.” 

* Oct. 16¢h, 1855.—This day T. A. and myself visited the archbishop at 
Addington. His Grace met me at the door of his study, and put forth his hand 
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with a hearty shake, expressing great pleasure at seeing me again. On making 
some excuse for my warmth of feeling, he said he was glad to see it, for there 
was apt to be too much coldness. And on my expressing thankfulness for so 
much kindness, he said he should not expect anybody to be unkind to the 
author of “The Sinner’s Friend.” He said he thought that much of its useful- 
ness might be attributed to its containing gospel truths without going round 
about. I was all in a blaze in speaking of the Lord Jesus—the love of God 
in each of our hearts. There appeared no difference between us. Who would 
ever have thought fifty years ago, that poor J. V. Hall, then engulphed in 
misery and sin, should eles a welcome visitor to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to unite with him in praises to God? Also to have been chosen an elder 
of Surrey Chapel. To God alone be all, all the glory.’—Jdid. p. 293. 

At one place Mr. Hall rejoices that he had never anything to 
do with ‘isms,’ and it was probably one secret of his success that 
he was not what is called sectarian. For example, he records 
quite simply a case of conversion to enthusiastic faith from 
reading Paley’s ‘ Evidences.’ He never seemed aware of the 
differences of sects, and he might have been a ‘member of the 
Establishment,’ if he could there have found public exercise for 
his gifts. He settled, however, into Congregationalism, of which 
his son, Newman Hall, the editor of the present work, is now 
one of the leading lights. The work is not without points of 
general interest. He visited prisons, and gives some picturesque 
accounts of the men he saw there, one of a murderer (Hartley, 
executed 1823), who is more of the brigand than the ordinary 
English type of ruffian. He rescued one young fellow convicted 
of forgeries from the gallows. In fact, if we take a successful 
career as a qualification of a biography, we have it here. 
A sanguine temper, working with a fine constitution, that even 
dissipation and intemperance could not permanently injure ; a 
disposition occupied with self, seeing always the bright side of 
its condition, and confident of power beyond the capacity of 
most men; an unrefined good nature and much practical good 
sense, all devoted with ardour to what is felt the best of all 
causes, and in which service to religion is felt the most gratifying 
personal success; constitute a life quite unusual in its elements 
for a certain form of happiness. 

We pass on now to another busy life, open to some external 
comparisons with the last, though a comparison which would 
probably be felt a disparagement by either party. Mr. Hall 
would certainly hold all Mr. Knight’s collected works for the 

ood of the world very cheap as compared to his own ‘ Sinner’s 
Friend, not only for its subject, which is, indeed, above all 


arog Ag cr but for some felicity in idea and execution ; 


while Mr. Knight might justly wonder where any point of resem- 
blance could be found between his life of active varied thought 
and action, and his strong powers of appreciating the intellect and 
the labours of others, and the limited interests and self-absorp- 
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tion of a sectary, passing from a life of merely sensual gratifica- 
tion to a phase of religion, which left thought and imagination 
still undeveloped. There can be no doubt that as a work to 
interest and enlarge the reader’s mind, Mr. Knight’s ‘ Passages 
in a Working Life’ should stand at the head of our list. The 
work of his life, he says somewhere, has been to make good 
things cheap ; and though we might sometimes dispute the excel- 
lence of what he thinks good, there is no doubt that he has been 
thoroughly conscientious in propagating only what he sincerely 
believed would be for the good of his generation. Before Mr. 
Knight's time there had been some cheap bad works, designed 
deliberately for the subversion of religion and order, but he was 
the originator and starter of cheap books for the spread of know- 
ledge, and which had for their aim the advancement and im- 
provement of the lower classes. Circumstances, rather than his 
own earliest bent, threw him among what was called the Liberal 
party, but his book shows a mind liberal with a true social 
meaning, and of a natural candour and moderation. When 
parties ran high, he made few enemies, though his line brought 
him point blank against many men’s prejudices, and he acted 
with a singleness of aim which, while it may not have always 
conduced to his worldly prosperity, made his life a successful 
one, according to the end he set himself, according to what his 
own ultimate measure of success was. 

Mr. Knight (born 1790) was the son of a bookseller at Windsor, 
His earliest recollections are associated with the Royal family, 
Windsor Park and terrace, and, the central figure amongst these 
persons and scenes, George the Third, whom he could recall as 
early one morning, sitting alone in his father’s shop, looking over 
the books. Perhaps a tinge of radicalism is a very natural 
consequence of living so close to royalty, and certainly our 
embryo liberal had an early eye for abuses. But other influences 
were at work in this direction. Windsor was an exclusive place 
in the pettier sense of the word, and at the time when he began 
to feel his own powers, he was early made to experience some 
of the rebuffs that one form of industry is apt to bestow on 
another. These galled him so much that he was very earnest 
with his widowed indulgent father to allow him to give up busi- 
ness and devote himself to law. A friend, however, pictured 
advance at the bar in such hopeless terms that he resigned 
himself to the calling to which circumstances seemed to direct 
him, father and son henceforth living on terms of perfect under- 
standing, and the son being wisely allowed with little restraint 
to follow his more active bent. Nor, capable as he was of strong 
local attachment, did he afterwards regret being detained among 
the scenes of his earliest associations, though some influences 
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of the place, which should have been pre-eminently salutary, 
were subject then to grievous abuses. Thus, after describing 
the disorder which constantly desecrated the services in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, he writes— 


‘Such interruptions to the beauty and solemnity of the service were not 
sufficient to prevent their abiding impressions, and thus the salt of devotion 
was not wholly washed out of me. I was, however, well nigh rushing into 
the desert in going through the ceremony which was to keep me in the fold. [ 
had diligently prepared myself for confirmation. Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, 
was to perform the rite. There was an absence of all solemnity, and even of 
decency, upon which { look back with disgust. I still see the bishop’s officers 
driving the young people to the altar-rails as if they were sheep going to the 
fair; the monotonous formality of the imposition of hands upon the huddled 
batches who knelt for a few moments, and then were chased back to their seats 
by the impatient ministers of the solemnity. Its failure altogether to satisfy 
my excited feelings compelled me into a passion of tears, and on home and 
told my father that I would be a Quaker or a Unitarian. I think that con- 
firmation confirmed whatever was sceptical in my composition, and I had to 
escape into the region of natural piety, and long dwell there before I could 
become reconciled to the establishment which could endure such profanations.’— 
Passages from a Working Life, vol. i. p. 77. 


He had other, and perhaps earlier recollections of the secular 
world about him. 


One of the most vivid of my recollections of this period (the beginning of 
the century), and indeed of some years after, is that of the extremely easy mode 
in which the majority of the trading classes struggled with the cares of obtain- 
ing a livelihood. It is not within my remembrance that anybody worked hard. 
The absence of extreme competition appeared to give the old settlers in the 
borough a sort of vested interest in their occupations; and if sometimes 
a stranger came amongst them, with lower prices and lower bows, he would be 
regarded as an intruder in the fertile close, that would soon come to the end of 
his tether. It was the same with the attorneys and the apothecaries. Those 
who had to preserve a genteel appearance, spent an hour each day under the 
hands of the hairdresser. Every morning the hair was powdered, the queue was 
unrolled and rolled up again, the gossip was talked, the evening paper was glanced 
at, and by eleven the good man was behind his counter. There were a few of the 
oldest school who closed their hatch when they went to their noon-day dinner 
and no importunity would induce them to open it. When the baker had drawn 
his afternoon batch he took off his red cap and washed his bald head, put on his 
flaxen wig and sallied forth to spend his long evening in his accustomed chair 
at the alehouse, which had become his second home. Some had a notion that 
they secured custom to the shop by a constant round among the numerous 
hostelries. I knew a most worthy man, occupying a large house which his 
fathers had occupied from the time of Queen Anne, that when he gave up the 
business to his son, who, recently married, preferred his own fireside, told the 
innovator that he would infallibly be ruined if he did not go out to make friends 
over his evening glass. The secret of these worthy people keeping their heads 
above water in this /aisser-/aire sort of existence, was that their ordinary habits 
were frugal, that they rarely drank wine, never occupied the best rooms 
except on Sundays, and on that day alone had the added pudding from time 
immemorial.’—Jérd. vol. i. p. 48. 


These habits are in amusing contrast with the bustling activities 
of his own life, which represents progress, and all that is meant 
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by the nineteenth century. He was himself one of the pioneers 
of a brisker order of things. It should be noted of the frugality 
he dwells upon that it belongs to a state of calm bordering cn 
apathy. Few people can bestir themselves to make money 
in any branch of industry, mercantile or literary, head or hand, 
without being visited with the desire to enjoy some fruit of their 
labours, Frugality is a quiescent virtue ; it belongs to stationari- 
ness. Great activity extends itself to its winnings; its gold 
circulates. To be for ever working and no change to be effected 
is contrary to nature. Thus this sort of frugality went out with 
easy times and short hours of business, relieved by daily recurring 
long intervals of leisure. 

Mr. Knight early developed another feature of our century— 
he had a quick eye for an abuse. His father, to reconcile him 
to business, had before he was twenty-two (1812) not only made 
him joint-proprietor of his newspaper The Windsor and Eton 
Express, but constituted him irresponsible editor, and from this 
time commenced his joint pursuit of trade and literature; not a 
lucrative union, but one that largely contributed to his happiness, 
and which before long pointed him out as the man to carry out 
the large plans of the Liberal party then in formation. But in 
the meanwhile his paper was the vehicle for canvassing and 
overhauling local abuses, of which Windsor seems to have been 
a hotbed. He was made overseer, and became alive to the work- 
ing of the old poor-laws and charity trusts, to want of drainage, 
popular ignorance, and so on ; his eye embraced them all, and the 
columns of his newspaper were always open to their discussion. 
Even as a mere youth he had set himself to attack the dense fog 
of ignorance which circumstances made him peculiarly alive to. 
He got together a party of young men for the purpose of mutual 
improvement, and was elected president of the association, and 
of course got laughed at, as first efforts in a wholly new direction 
generally do. Twenty-three years after, Sir John Herschell was 
president of a similar society in the same place, and Mr. Knight 
made a speech to his townsmen on the changes of opinion and 
his own youthful failure, which had so deeply disgusted him at 
thetime. The next attempt in this direction is thus recorded, and 
we must respect the public spirit and insight of one so young 
into one of the most pressing needs of the time. 

‘As early as 1814 I had the notion of becoming a popular educator. I 
have a letter before me, written on the 24th of January of that year, to the 
more than friend to whom I laid open all my feelings and plans, in which I 
said: “I want to consult you about a cheap work we think of publishing, in 
weekly numbers, for the use of the industrious part of the community, who 
have neither money to buy nor leisure to read bulky and expensive volumes. It 


will consist of plain essays on points of duty, the evidences of Christianity, 
&e, &e.’—Ibid. vol. i. p. 226. 
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He opened this subject afterwards in his newspaper. 


‘I may trace my first venture as an editor and publisher, into the dimly- 
descried region of popular literature, to a paper I wrote in the Windsor ye 
December 11, 1819, headed Cheap Publications. In this article I set forth, 
as one of the most remarkable and in some degree most fearful, sigus of the 
times, the excessive spread of cheap publications almost exclusively directed 
to the object of inspiring hatred of the government and contempt of the 
religious institutions of the country. I noticed the singleness of purpose in 
connexion with the commercial rivalry with which this object had been pur- 
sued. With Cobbett’s Twopenny Register, a race was ron in London by 
Wooller’s Black Dwarf, The Republican, The Medusa’s Head, The Cap of 
Liberty, and many more of the same stamp; whilst every large manufac- 
turing town had its own popular vehicle of seditious and infidel opinions. 
I had mentioned, in a previous article, that a Manchester paper was adver- 
tising a catalogue of books, occupying one column, nearly the whole of which, 
aiming at the overthrow of Christianity, were all published io numbers, at a 
price accessible even to the unhappy mechanic who labours sixteen hours a 
day for less than a shilling. I continued my essay on cheap publications by 
adverting to the rapid advances that had been made during the previous 
twenty years in the education of the poor... . There is a new power in 
society, and they have combined to give that power a direction. The work 
must be taken out of their hands.’—/éid. vol. i. p. 234. 


If Mr. Knight’s youth had not been passed among the small 
aristocracy of Windsor, if he had never, as he says, ‘ writhed 
under neglect,’ those times would never have struck him as so 
entirely out of joint as discontent with his place and estimation 
made them to him. Things seemed all wrong to the young 
man, conscious of some good gifts, and wanting a field. This 
shadow, however, did not embitter him—-in due time he found 
his place—but it quickened his perception of abuses; and those 
who have passed this stage in boyhood go through life with 
different views of life from their contemporaries. Active spirits, 
who have become alive to the evils of their own time in their 
youth, realize in their old age that there were abuses when they 
were young. In this way, a little practical insight into the 
working of institutions and parties early in life has a tendency 
to liberalise the mind, and preserve it from that disparagement 
of the present which is a feature of most old age. If people 
have taken things for granted when young, sixty years later 
when they look back upon their own happy time, they are 
very apt to assume that it was the world’s happy time too. 
We need some reflections of this kind to reconcile us to the 
querulousness we sometimes observe in young people, which 
certainly makes them less agreeable than their more genial 
fellows; it may result in a greener old age, if there is no 
canker of malignity inherent in the character. Mr. Knight, at 
any rate, shows a kindly nature, and has a good word for most 
of the people with whom he has come in contact, even John 
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Wilson Croker, who was in such evil odour with many of his 
friends, but of whom he says— 

‘He was always ready to give me his opinions, as I believed, honestly. They 
were to a great extent, liberal, as liberalism was then understood by those 
opposed to extreme views. He was always glad to gossip upon subjects of 
literature. I am bound to say, advisedly, that I think his character has been 
misrepresented, that the Rigby of Coningsby is an ebullition of personal 
spite. 

His first introduction to the literary world, in which, in his 
joint capacity of publisher, writer, and member of the Useful 
Knowledge Committee, he afterwards lived, was through the 
wonderful schoolboys who conducted the Etontan. The fact 
that this work was published at his office introduces a very 
warm-hearted chapter in honour and praise of these young 
geniuses. His feelings for Winthrop Praed and Walter Blunt 
are most enthusiastic, as their extreme readiness, and the 
command in which they held their powers, were especially 
qualities to enchant and surprise him. 

‘During the ten months of the life of this miscellany, which his (Praed’s) 
own productions were chiefly instrumental in raising to an eminence never 
before attained by schoolboy genius similarly exerted, 1 was more and more 


astonished by the unbounded fertility of his mind and the readiness of his 
resources. —Jbid. vol. i. p. 282. 


When these young men passed from Eton to Cambridge, 
retaining their regard for their publisher, they set up a more 
ambitious periodical under the title of the Quarterly Magazine, 
which in these days would probably have attained to a prodi- 
gious success, but which failed then, the times apparently not 
being ripe for a magazine of that particular character. In 
the first number, T. B. Macaulay wrote some papers, which 
were followed by a letter, which we quote as characteristic and 
as showing the training and circumstances of his youth. The 
particular restraints under which he wrote were not long sub- 
mitted to. 


*“ Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
June 20th, 1823. 

‘My dear Sir,—As I fear it will be impossible for me to contribute to your 
magazine for the future, I think it due to you and to myself to acquaint 
you, without reserve, of the circumstances which have influenced me. 

‘You are probably aware that there are among my family connexions several 
persons of rigidly religious sentiments. My father in particular is, I believe, 
aro | known to entertain, to their utmost extent, what are denominated 

vangelical opinions. Several articles in our first number, one or two of my 
own in particular, appeared to give him great uneasiness. I need not say 
that I do not in the slightest degree partake of his scruples; nor have I at all 
dissembled the complete discrepancy which exists between his opinions and 
mine. At the same time, gratitude, duty, prudence, alike compel me to respect 
prejudices which I do not in the slightest degree share. And for the present 
I must desist from taking any part in the Quarterly Magazine. 
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‘The sacrifice gives me considerable pain. The magazine formed a connecting 
tie between me and some very dear friends, from whom I am now separated, 
probably for a very long time, and I should feel still more concerned if I could 
imagine that any inconvenience would result from my conduct. 

*“T shall probably be in London in about a month; I will then explain my 
motives to you more fully. In the mean time I can only say, that all that has 
passed between us increases my regret for the termination of our connexion 
and my wishes that it may be renewed under more favorable circumstances. 

‘Let me beg that you will communicate what I have said to nobody excepting 
Coleridge, Moultrie, Praed, and Malden, and to them under injunction of 
secrecy. 

*“ Believe me, my dear sir, 
‘Yours sincerely, 
‘«T. B. Macautay.”’ 
—Ibid. vol. i. p. 305. 


But cheap books were to be Mr. Knight’s mission in the 
world. Always speculating on what he saw, and looking about 
him for matter for his journal ; always using his opportunities 
and wishing his trade to serve some useful patriotic purpose, 
his observations on the evils and disturbing elements of the day 
led him to speculate on education as the remedy. A printer 
and publisher should be a believer in the reforming, beneficent 

wer of the press; and this he was pre-eminently. He likens 

imself somewhere to the bookseller of whom Dr. Johnson said 
that he never looked out of window without a view to the im 
provement of his magazine, and he always felt that he held in 
his own hands the machinery for effecting the ends in view. 

In many social questions which occupy our day, Mr. Knight 
really proves himself a pioneer. Thus there appeared in 
his early cheap publication, ‘The Plain Englishman,’ many 
papers on cleanliness, ventilation, and other subjects; of which, 
perhaps, we now hear ad nauseam, and which show the reader 
of them what triumphs have been achieved by soap and water 
in the last fifty years. And much of this had been the fruit of 
personal observation and insight into the miseries of ill-built, 
ill-drained dwellings; bad, insufficient supplies of water, and 
80 on. 

In his plan of meeting the evils of his time, he used language 
about ‘ thinking highly of the understanding of the people of this 
country,’ and of the intention to address them, ‘not as children, 
but as men and women,’ which was a covert attack on the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and, not unnaturally, excited the 
distrust of its committee, with whom he would gladly, at one 
time, have worked. His overtures in this direction came to 
nothing; they mistrusted his ‘ Plain Englishman,’ the title given 
to his fret cheap series. He speaks with sufficient contempt of 
their compilations, through which they hoped to meet the evils 
of the time, by talking to working people as if they were as 

NO. CXXIX.—N.8. I 
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innocent of all knowledge, both of good and evil, as children ; 
sneers at their fears of dangerous science, or more dangerous 
history ; asserts that ‘poetry and all works of imagination they 
eschewed,’ and pronounces their whole stock of literature ‘dry 
bones.’ All people who have searched through the shelves of the 
venerable Society know that they have ever erred on the side 
of dulness; but the difficulties that beset its managers are not 
so easily understood. As ‘High Church’ frowned, Mr. Knight 
and his friends tried ‘ Low Church,’ with as little success; and 
then, he boasts, turned to the people themselves, and eschewed 
all patronage. 

The history of the Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge 
is a very congenial one for Mr. Knight to tell. His connexion 
with it kept him in contact with a number of the most active 
leading men of the day: he was a worshipper of intellectual 
activity and energy, and in this way must have made himself 
very pleasant to the more prominent conductors of the great 
educational scheme which rose as a rival to the directly religious 
agencies already at work. He was one of those natural, un- 
affected, undesigned flatterers who are such delightful com- 
panions to men of genius. And with Brougham at the head of 
the new body, and with such men as Mill, Hallam, Charles 
Bell, Rowland Hill, Denman, Cornewall Lewis, Lord Althorpe, 
and a host of others, he might excusably feel himself associated 
with the very cream of the practical thinkers of the time. The 
whole scheme of disseminating, without restriction, a flood of 
literature hitherto held, for various reasons, unfit or hopelessly 
beyond the reach of the people, must have been exhilarating, 
and reminds us how naturally more inspiring are schemes of 
progress than the line of caution, check, and warning, which 
religious societies must take, and which is one of the duties 
of conservatism—of that work of undoing and counteracting 
which has to be done in this world, however little cheering the 
process. 

On the able working power of the committee he speaks 
with warm commendation. These men had their cause at heart, 
and all of them had other spheres for their eloquence and con- 
versational powers; so that the necessary business was trans- 
acted with fewer delays and obstructions than commonly beset 
men collected together for the benevolent purpose of benefiting 
their species. 


_ ‘On these occasions (the monthly meetings) the organisation of the society 
is fully developed. The sub-committee report their proceedings, the general 
committee confirm them; questions are asked ; suggestions are made, The 
chairman conducts the proceedings with the least possible parade of words. 
The members express their opinions in the same quiet conversational tone. I 
never heard but one oration in that assembly, of which so many eloquent 
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statesmen and lawyers formed a part.... Let me look back upon those 
pleasant meetings at which I had generally the happiness to be present during 
more than fifteen years.’—Jdid. vol. ii. p. 119. 


It seems as if the earlier enthusiasts for popular education 
had made a discovery that later philanthropists have missed, 
which is, that much talk and generalization on the subject of 
education is dull. In describing Henry Brougham’s first en- 
tering upon the work, he writes— 


‘The foremost advocate of popular education made no harangues about its 
advantages. He did not indoctrinate me, as I have been bored by many an 
educationist before and since, with flourishes upon a subject which he gave 
Mr. Hill and myself full credit for apprehending. M. Charles Dupin said to 
Mackintosh, after a night in the House of Commons, “I heard not one word 
about the blessings of liberty.” ‘‘ No, no,” replied Mackintosh, “ we take all 
that for granted.” So did Henry Brougham take for granted that he and I 
were in accord upon the subject of the diffusion of knowledge. He was then 
within a few days of the compietion of his forty-seventh year; full of health 
and energy; one who had been working without interruption on literature, 
on science, on law, on politics, for a quarter of a century, but one to whom no 
work seemed to bring fatigue, no tedious mornings of the King’s Bench, no 
sleepless nights of the House of Commons able to stale his infinite variety. 
From that hour I felt more confidence in talking with perfect freedom to him 
who worthily filled so large a space in the world’s eye, than to many a man of 
commonplaces, whose depths 1 had plumbed and found them shallow. That 
first interview with Mr. Brougham was an event that had a marked influence 
upon many subsequent passages in my life,’—Jdid. vol. ii. p. 47. 

All persons who came in contact with Brougham at this time 
were dazzled with his versatility. The following trait is more 
characteristic than creditable. On entering upon the Lord 
Chancellorship it would have been well for him to have felt for 
once amply supplied with work for mind and time, but we can 
appreciate the amusement of the scene. 

‘I have mentioned in another place a fact which I had known in 1832, and 
which I can repeat in 1862, without any violation of confidence, that Lord 
Althorpe almost forced the Great Seal 7 Mr. Brougham, who exclaimed again 
and again, “ What! leave the House of Commons?” The Lord Chancellor’s 
patent had been made out, which obviated the temporary necessity of his longer 
sitting in the House of Lords as Speaker, without being a peer. Having 
received a note from Lord Brougham to come to his private room in the House 
of Lords before the afternoon meeting of the House, I had a very hurried 
interview. The time was expired for his moving into the House. The Mace 
and Purse were in dF a anxious ushers were about the door. “I can 
only stay and say a word,” he exclaimed, “ Advertise Paley’to-morrow morning.” 
He rushed along as nimbly as that officer of Elizabeth of whom it was said : 

“The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls.” 
The panting “ mace-bearers” toiled after him in vain. I stepped out of the 
room and saw the officials looking somewhat as the royal ushers of Versailles 
might have looked when shoestrings heralded the Revolution, and Bastilles and 
buckles were doomed. I ventured to ask one of these solemn men in black 
“Ts that quite regular ?”—“Regular, sir? Oh dear! The last was bad 
enough; but this one——Oh dear!” Chaos was come again. I returned 
home, medituting as I went upon a new example of the versatility of genius.’ 
Ibid, vol, ii, p, 155 " 
I 


- 
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We believe any publishers would say that a decided line con- 
sciously adhered to, whether of politics or religion, is a great 
hindrance to pecuniary success. To make money they must 
confine themselves by the fewest possible restraints ; or seeming 
restraints must be binding no further than they are profitable. 
But while Mr. Knight is an instance in point, he was happily so 
constituted that riches were not necessary to his enjoyment of 
life. He was especially adapted for the position into which his 
own original bent threw him. He was keenly alive to every 
form of bright, energetic, lively cleverness. A good phrase was 
never forgotten by him; he is fond of recording who first put | 
the words together which have become proverbial. It was Lord 
Brougham who closed an elaborate sentence with ‘ the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties,’ a phrase which, he is pleased 
to note, was first penned by himself. He gives the origin of 
the cry, ‘The Schoolmaster is abroad.’ Dr. Arnold it was who 
called the three French ordinances of 1830 a royal rebellion 
against society, and soon. He had himself just the temper and 
talents for a popular publisher. 

‘In a varied intercourse such as that of an aspiring publisher, he must have 
only dull faculties to allow them to stagnate. Give him a prosperous career, 
and few occupations can be happier, great as may be his risks and responsibi- 
lities. Even the loungers who had no objects of business to propound kept up 
a pleasant excitement. The mere gossipers were not unprofitable visitors. 
I endured much desultory tattle in the conviction that a successful publisher 
must make up his mind to give many hours to what in the crowded marts, 
“where merchants most do congregate,” would be deemed utter waste of time.’ 
—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 23. 


And he can write with honest satisfaction— 

‘It has been the business of my life to aid the progress of that almost 
universal diffusion of printed matter which has been attained by cheapness. 
I do not repent my work. It is the duty of every one to endeavour to make 
good things cheap.’—Jdid. vol. iii. p. 174. 

But cheap books are and ever will be a hazardous speculation. 
One failure on a large scale swallows up so many successes. Thus, 
while Mr. Knight can speak with complacency of many of his 
own ventures, especially of his almanac, which he brought out 
as rival of the old discreditable ‘ Moore’s,’ ‘ Zadkiels,’ and others, 
then masters of the field, ‘The Penny Cyclopedia’ neutralized 
them all. 


‘The chronic loss for eleven years which was induced by the Cyclopsedia, and 
which fell wholly upon me, absorbed every other source of profit in my exclusive 
business, leaving me little beyond a bare maintenance, without the hope of 
laying by for the future. The balance upon the outlay above the receipts had 
been £30,788.’ —Jbid. vol. ii. p. 205. 


All this loss arose from the fact that contributors could not 
confine themselves within the originally proposed limits, so that, 
to prevent the series being interminable, the price was raised 
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first from a penny to twopence, and then to fourpence, with 
a consequent reduction of circulation from 75,000 to 20,000. 
These are losses which it needs some philosophy to meet re- 
signedly. They left Mr. Knight without a shadow of bitterness 
towards individuals, though he does point out the difference 
between corporate bodies and individuals, on the occasion of the 
Committee of Useful Knowledge discontinuing their biographical 
dictionary after the letter A on finding it unremunerative, while he 
had completed his cyclopedia at a ruinous loss. These losses did 
not make him sullen, and he records the dinner given to him by 
the committee at the conclusion of his undertaking, and the 
honours bestowed on him by Lord Brougham, with a feeling 
that shows he felt himself paid in some coin, though unfortunately 
not coin of the realm. 

The book is full of interesting notices for which we have no 
space. Mr. Knight regrets the steady set made by the committee 
against fiction, their stern refusal of tales and poetry, and owns 
that for the lower class, for whom they designed so much useful 
knowledge, they missed their aim, and quotes a reply of Mr. 
Dickens to some lamentations on this head. 


‘The English are, as far as I know, the hardest worked people on whom the 
sun shines. Be content if in their wretched intervals of leisure they read for 
amusement and do no worse. They are born at the oar, and they live and die at 
it. Good God! what would we have of them ?’—Jdid. vol. iii. p. 17. 


That the promoters of the educational movement would them- 
selves have been better for some cultivation of the imagination, 
surely the following passage shows, if indeed we can attribute 
anything so repulsive and unnatural to other than neglect and 
rejection of the gravest and most important of all culture. Mr. 
Knight must have been accustomed to strange things amongst 
them to have taken the exhibition so easily. 


‘Dr. Southwood Smith had been the intimate friend of Jeremy Bentham. It 
was the wish of the venerable philosopher that his body should be dissected, 
and for that purpose he left it to the enlightened physician who had been his 
attendant at the time of his death. Having called upon Dr. Smith at his home 
in the city, as I was going away he said in his quiet manner, “ Would you like 
to see Bentham?” I could not quite comprehend him, but leading the way 
into his hall, he unlocked, with a small key that hung at his watch-chain, a 
mahogany case, something like the sedan-chair of a past generation. Behind 
an inner covering of plate-glass sat the figure of the old jurist in the identical 
clothes that he had worn living ; a waxen face, round which was clustering the 
white hairs, was covered with his well-known broad-brimmed hat, and he leant 
on the trusty stick with which he had so often paced the Green Park. I long 
stood absorbed in many thoughts of the great man’s career, Dr. Smith with- 
drew the glass, opened the few buttons of the waistcoat, and then showed the 
skeleton, which preached the same lesson.’—Jdid. vol. ii. p. 231. 


In the midst of all his labours as a publisher Mr. Knight’s own 
pen was constantly engaged. The ‘Popular History of England’ 
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was wholly written by himself, and, he says, got him called the 
Boswell of Birmingham, for the prominence he gives to industry 
and the arts over our history, civil, military, and religious. This 
book occupied the last years of his working life ; while at the 
same time he was engaged upon that — agreeable collection 
‘ Half-hours with our Best Authors,’ which we confess ourselves 
familiar with, from finding it the most entertaining reading on a 
dentist’s table. Wherever we dip there is always something to 
arrest attentionand to mark the extensive reading of the collector. 
Besides all these works Mr. Knight has much to tell of amateur 
acting in company with a band of literati who used this amuse- 
ment as a means of collecting a charitable literary fund. This 
dramatic taste may have been early awakened by his enthusiasm 
for Shakspeare, which led him as a boy to restore with his own 
hand, and at infinite pains, an imperfect first edition with which 
he became possessed; and oe prompted him to bring 
out a popular edition of the poet, with his own notes. Alto- 
gether, we cannot have a record of a busier life, which is thus 
pleasantly summed up. 


‘In many worldly respects my own life has not been a failure. It was pro- 
bably a blessing in disguise that circumstances, over which I had little control, 
long ago taught me that it was not for me to make a fortune, or to indulge in 
the ostentation of ample means. I have been content with “ plain living,” that 


the philosophic — sets above a life only seen for show. If “high thinking” 


have not been altogether wanting, I owe this to a love of books, and perhaps 
not less to the companionship of educated and intelligent friends. I believe 
that T have made very few enemies. Within my own proper sphere I have had 
as much social enjoyment as is compatible with the belief that “the chief end 
of man”’ is duty and not pleasure. 

‘The fiftieth anniversary of my marriage has just passed. Half a century 
of congenial wedlock is a blessing accorded to few. It brought with it the 
further blessing of a family united in love; of a home where cheerful faces ever 
welcomed me. During forty years I had known no great sorrow. I had not 
been bereft of any one of those who were the joy of my manhood and the 
comfort of my age. A dark cloud has cast its solemn shadow over my golden 
bridal; but I feel that our griefs and the consolations that should come with 
them are for ourselves, and not for the outer world. Taken as a whole, my life 
has been a happy one.’—J0id. vol. iii. p. 317. 


We ought always to be peculiarly indulgent in our study of a 
busy life, where the work has come in the way of a man’s calling 
and has been conscientiously pursued. All activity involves mis- 
takes. Mr, Knight’s work implies many opinions from which we 
dissent, and associated him with persons from whom we differ on 
many most important points; but a life full of occupation and 
high purpose, should, whatever its errors, shame the common 
run of men, the men of whom the world is full, who recognise 
no great imperative task, who own no call, and who are content 
to drift or to hurry along the stream of time, careless and un- 
resisting, as the flow of events carries them. 





Art. VI.—Essays on Religion and Literature. By Various 
Writers. Edited by H. E. Mannina, D.D. London: 
Longmans. 1865. 


‘ Essays and Reviews;’ perhaps a simpler title than this could 
not have been given to a book; and it is a title which was 
borne, before the publication of the unhappy volume which has 
‘made it so notorious, by a reprint of the able occasional papers 
of Mr. Church, some of which had appeared in our own pages. 
It predicates nothing whatsoever either of the subjects or the 
tendencies of the bundle of papers. which it ties together and 
labels. And yet, in consequence of one volume, bearing this 
insignificant name, having, for some not very obvious reason, 
electrified the theological world, the name itself has acquired 
a peculiar kind of importance. It has passed into a second in- 
tention. Shorten it to the single word ‘ Essays,’ and supplement 
it with the information, ‘ by various writers,’ and the sensitive ear 
of the orthodox is forewarned of a conspiracy to promulgate error 
and unsettletruth. This is rather a curious result; for the seven 
gentlemen who clubbed together to produce the ‘ Essays and Re- 
views’ were marvellously earnest in assuring the public that their 
contributions were not connected by any common purpose. No 
one believed their disclaimer, of course ; and the occurrence of the 
single expression ‘free-handling ’ in the preface, and likewise in 
the last essay, was enough to satisfy most people that the writer 
of the one was the writer of the other, and the over-ruling 
editor of all. Since then, ‘ essayism’ has been a force—a dis- 
turbing, not a regulating, force—in theological literature, The 
timid souls among the rural clergy have secretly added it in 
their Litanies to ‘ false doctrine, heresy, and schism,’ as something 
to be devoutly deprecated; and all souls, timid or otherwise, 
have come to look with some suspicion upon any collection of 
essays ‘ by various writers, and to presume that some evil pur- 
e underlies its simple exterior. The volume before us has 
its own special provocation of such suspicions. Its editorship is 
enough to set the reader on the alert to find something pungent 
and racy in the way of Ultramontanism. For ourselves, we 
confess that we opened the book with the expectation of bein 
amused by some entirely novel and grotesque attitudes, in whic 
that peculiar kind of bigot which at present is incarnated in 
Dr. Manning had most recently posed itself, We further con- 
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fess that we have been sadly disappointed. We will not antici- 
pate the remarks we shall have to make as we pass through the 
essays, any further than to say that it is a very inoffensive book, 
and partakes of the unloveable harmlessness of the reptile, 
which hisses, but does not hurt. 

Let not the simile just employed be taken as indicating any 
hostile feeling on our part. Our mood is far from that; and 
before we have quitted the company to which we are about to 
introduce the reader, we hope to put him on very friendly terms 
with some, at least, of the gentlemen who compose the group. 
As an earnest of our friendly intentions, we begin by congratu- 
lating the publishers upon having achieved the utmost reach of 
literary catholicity. ‘To include within the same advertising- 
sheet, Dr. Colenso and Dr. Manning, the essayists of Rationalism 
and the essayists of Ultramontanism, is a stroke in liberalism 
which must make the Dean of Westminster's mouth water. It 
beats that dignitary’s own wonderful hit, by which he managed 
to say something civil of Dr. Pusey and M. Renan in the same 
sermon, and almost on the same page. 

From the publishers we pass to the book ; and it must, in the- 
first place, be noted what it professes to be. L’union fait la 
force is a sentiment the truth of which the Church of Rome has 
ever been eager to recognise and active to obey. The wondrous 
power of association—the irresistible strength of the bundle of 
sticks—has been tested and practised upon by her to the utmost, 
and she has shown to demonstration, both in theology and 
politics, that, even if the sticks be individually weak and decayed, 
yet, by being judiciously compacted into a faggot, they can with- 
stand a strain that would snap asunder any one stick, be it never 
so sound. The book before us is the result of such a compact. 
In the beginning of the present century, a number of Roman 
Catholics formed, in Rome, an association which took the name 
of the ‘Academia of the Catholic Religion,’ having for its object 
the opposition of scepticism and infidelity, by encouraging the 
study of such subjects as concern the relations between science 
and revealed religion. In 1861 Cardinal Wiseman addressed a 
circular letter, ‘inviting certain persons of the clergy and laity 
to unite in the Academia of the Catholic Religion’ by esta- 
blishing a branch association in England ; and it is a selection 
from the papers read at the meetings of this English branch that 
we have in the present volume. We learn these facts from the 
said letter, which document the editor seems to esteem so highly 
that he has thought fit to print it twice over without any abridg- 
ment, first, by way of ‘Preface,’ and then, immediately afterwards, 
by way of ‘ Notice.’ What can possibly be the use of padding 
out the book by this vain repetition of the Cardinal's letter it 
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passes our ability to conceive. It is certainly important that 
we should know to what fact, or series of facts, we are indebted 
for this bundle of essays; but we hardly needed to be told twice 
over. 

It would seem, however, that some special difficulty beset the 
editor in starting this book; for after a ‘ preface’ and a ‘ notice,’ 
and when we think we are really off, we find that the first paper 
is an ‘Inaugural Discourse,’ and the second, ‘On the Subjects 
proper. to the Academia,’ so that it is not till we have reached 
page 67 that we feel ourselves fairly under weigh. This is 
rather disappointing, for so modest have the Academicians been 
about ——— in print, or else the editor has exercised his 
power so sternly, that there remain only six specimens of 
‘subjects proper to the Academia,’ and of the proper way of 
treating the same. And yet we must commend Dr. Manning 
for the gravity and deliberation with which he has launched his 
little craft upon the sea of literature, and contrast it favourably 
with the flippant behaviour of his anonymous, but hardly un- 
known, prototype, who sent the seven ‘Essays and Reviews’ 
plunging and lurching into the waters, with no better precau- 
tion than ten lines of advertisement. 

We suppose we shall not be doing the ‘ Academia’ any injus- 
tice if we accept this volume as a sample of what it can do; and 


it is but fair to assume that each ‘ Academician’ has put his 
best foot foremost. We are bound, in candour, to confess that 
in no case have we discovered it to be the pes Herculis, Let us 
not, however, anticipate. 

Our readers will remember how, during the excitement caused 
by ‘Essays and Reviews’ some sagacious critics displayed their 
pam in elaborating the plan upon which they supposed that 


book to have been constructed ; how they disclosed the subtle 
purpose of attack upon orthodoxy which fixed each essay in its 
proper place as part of a designed whole ; how they traced, with 
triumphant satisfaction, the orderliness of the assault, commencin 

in the mild, smooth platitudes of Dr. Temple, and culmi- 
nating in the trenchant vigour of the strokes dealt by Professor 
Jowett. This reviewer must be excused from giving in his ad- 
hesion to, albeit he was interested by, these theories. But the 
recollection of them set him upon examining the present volume 
to see if the arrangement of its articles could be made to conform 
to any such plan, or be pressed to yield a theory of development. 
The result, however, is niZ. The order seems to be chronologi- 
cal, and that only; it may, perhaps, not even be that. Three 
of the articles are antiquarian ; one is critical ; another political ; 
the last, politico-philosophical ; one only—the editor’s—is de- 
cidedly aggressive and polemical. All are mixed up together 
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unmethodically. This being the case, we see no reason for 
departing from the sequence in which we find the essays set. 

The series is appropriately opened by the ‘ Inaugural Discourse 
‘ of H.E. Cardinal Wiseman at the first session of the Academia, 
‘ June 29, 1861.’ This paper must have been very pleasant to 
hear when read, and is now very pleasant to read when printed. 
It is, on the face of it, a paper addressed to a sympathizing au- 
dience. The author glides on in the calm satisfaction of a man 
who fears no contradiction ; who knows that every statement he 
makes will be received, and every conclusion he draws will be 
applauded. The ‘ fifty priests and laymen’ who listened to it 
must have been infected by the genial self-complacency which 
radiated from the Cardinal, and have been melted thereby into 
a state of tranquil pity for ‘ Protestants’; save and except Dr. 
Manning, whose heart is proof against every tender feeling for 
those with whom he does not now communicate. As regards 
style, this discourse exhibits both the defects and the excellences 
of its author. In some parts it is turgid and over-grand, but 
it also contains passages of real eloquence and beauty. Cardinal 
Wiseman, in all his works, but especially in his pastorals, gave 
plenty of opportunity for critics to sneer at his fine writing; but 
he also gave abundant evidence of being perfect master of the 
wealth of the English language. No one would exactly call his 
style chaste, but every impartial judge must allow that it is 
always rich, and often elegant. 

The essay before us contains nothing very novel in thought, 
or striking in expression. Its leading idea is one which has seen 
a good deal of service, and tastes rather flat, even when disguised 
by the piquant dressing of the Cardinal’s illustrations and simi- 
litudes. It is the familiar one, that the Church (by which, of 
course, his Eminence means not only Roman, but also Ultramon- 
tane) has ever possessed, and infallibly exercised, her powers of 
discernment and digestion, so that, of whatsoever in art, and 
literature, and science successive ages present to her, she takes 
in and assimilates all that is good, ant rejects all that is evil. 


One can easily understand how this idea may be worked out to 
the perfect satisfaction of a partial audience ; and the lively fancy 
of the Cardinal has made a very pretty thing of it in this in- 


augural discourse. He has divided it up into a number of pro- 
positions, every one of which he was quite certain would meet 
with a ready assent ; inasmuch as the major premiss in each was 
already implicitly granted by the hearers in the fact of their 
belonging to the Academia. 

With regard to art, no one will care to dispute the assertion 
that the Church of Rome has been, far better than its patron, its 
kind, wise, and generous nurse. The finest pictures are to be 
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found, or ought to be found, in Roman Catholic Churches. We 
had almost said the same of sculpture ; but then sculpture has a 
different history from that of painting. It reached its zenith 
centuries B.C.; while painting reached its zenith centuries 
A.D. And this fact comes in to modify the Cardinal’s somewhat 
too sweeping claims on behalf of the Church as the foster-mother 
of art. But the fact is, his assertions throughout this essay stand 
in need of modification. There is just that want of accuracy, 
and moreover that indifference to accuracy, hanging about the 
whole discourse, which are likely enough to disfigure a composi- 
tion that is to be addressed to an assembly of ascertained sympa- 
thizers. As the pet preacher is tempted to fill out his sermon 
with vague, and even erroneous, statements, in the confidence 
that they will be accepted by his devoted hearers as good and 
true because he has uttered them; so has Dr. Wiseman, in the 
thirty pages of this essay, hazarded not a few ill-supported asser- 
tions, hhevuten that the hearers would endorse them as true 


because, for his sake, and for the sake of the Church, they wished 
them to be true. A single extract will illustrate our meaning, and 
at the same time offer a fair example of the writer’s manner :— 


‘That venerable old poet (Dante), whose countenance is the ‘ype of a 
northern race, sitting day to day, on the stone bench in the piazza of Flor 


ence, 
watching the growth of Giotto’s belfry, is an excellent symbol of that second 
mighty age. 

* And as to that great distinctive quality given to it, of which that painter- 
architect is the aptest representative, it would seem superflous to say that if 
the world at that time gave birth, education, even genius and unmatclied skill, 
to innumerable painters, illuminators, engravers, enamellers, jewellers, model- 
lists, artists in bronze, sculptors in marble, wood, and every other material, such 
as the world never before saw, all this prolific power would have been wasted 
and utterly lost if the Church had not happily, in accordance with her mission on 
earth, received upon her ample surface the most beautiful and the most dura- 
ble of its productions there impressed. She rushed, like Veronica, with her 
outspread veil to catch the inspired effigies and true images, which genius seemed 
to have caught in heaven, of things celestial, and hung them up for the admi- 
ration and reverence of generations to come.’ —P. 13. 


The last sentence contains a beautiful allusion made in fitting 
language, and it serves as a blind to hide the nonsense which 
has gone before. Partial hearers and readers will not care to 

ut it aside and criticize the passage which makes the astound- 
ing announcement, that birth, education, genius, and skill trace 
their origin to the same source, and that source the world! They 
will not pause to reflect that the word ‘world’ is utterly 
unmeaning as it stands in this sentence; that the reader is left 
in doubt as to whether it was the ‘ painters,’ &c. or ‘the marble, 
wood, and every other material,’ the like whereof the ‘world’ 
(which, by the way had just before been complimented as the 
giver of birth, education, genius, and skill) had never before 
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seen; that it is a hopeless puzzle to plain folk how the Church 
can ‘receive upon her surface’ ‘ productions there impressed’ ; 
that, as the words stand, it is delightfully uncertain whose pro- 
ductions are intended, for the possessive ‘its’ may refer with 
equal sense, or nonsense, to ‘surface,’ or ‘earth,’ or ‘Church,’ 
or ‘power,’ or ‘world.’ However, such is the passage as his 
Eminence left it, and we suppose that he counted upon the Aca- 
demicians being like the housemaid who was warm in her 
admiration of a sermon which she did not presume to understand. 

Touching literature, and how it works in with his main 
argument, the Cardinal, wisely enough, says very little. His 
reference to Dante is discreetly vague, for the ‘Commedia’ 
contains passages which are attuned to anything but an 
Ultramontane air. Z.g. the whole of Canto xix. of the ‘ In- 
ferno ;’ and these lines from Canto xxvii. which refer to Boni- 


face VIII.— 
*E certo il creder mio veniva intero, 
Se non fosse il gran Prete, a cui ma! prenda, 
Che mi rimise nelle prime colpe.’ 
And again :— 
Lo Principe de’ nuovi Farisei 
Avendo guerra presso a Laterano 
(E non con Saracen, né con Giudei; 
Che ciascun suo nemico era Cristiano, 
E nessuno era stato a vincere Acri, 
Né mercatante in terra di Soldano), 
Né sommo uficio, né ordini sacri 
Guardo ni sé, né ni me quel capestro 
Che solea far li suoi cinti pit macri,’ &. 


In fact, from beginning to end, Dante is such a very damaging 
witness, that we are not at all surprised the Cardinal very soon 
tells him to stand down; our only wonder is that he should ever 
have told him to step up. And, as regards all the world beside, 
silence is wisdom, seeing that the greatest poets, historians, 
and philosophers of Christian times are to be found outside the 
Roman pale. 

He makes more play with science, but the game is a dangerous 
one. He asks triumphantly :— 

‘ With the researches or discoveries of Herschel, Leverrier, or Lord Rosse, 
when has a single Catholic quarrelled? Against the chemical transmutations 
of Liebig or Faraday, when has any ecclesiastical authority warned? Upon 


even a —_ fact in geology, any statement of Murchison or Lyell regarding the 
a layer, or the bed of a fossil, when has a word of condemnation 


sition o 
bees spoken? On science seriously and conscientiously conducted, the Church 
ooks on [sic], fearless but cautious; fearless of facts, but most cautious on 
deductions. It is indeed a notable fact, that while you will find the Roman 
Index \oaded with works on history, treatises of metaphysics, political, or 
rather anti-social, pamphlets, you will look in vain there for scientific books, 
astronomical or geological.’—P. 20. 
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Exactly so: and we beg leave to ask in return, (1) How man 
of the men of science named above are Romanists? (2) Whether 
an equal number of Romanists can be named, within the same 
period of time, who may rank as good seconds to the above in 
the same walks of science? (3) What did the ‘Church’ do 
with Galileo? (4) Upon what principles is the Index Expur- 
gatorius conducted? It certainly is somewhat significant that 
in this essay, upon which may be inscribed as its motto, Ad 
majorem Ecclesiae Romane gloriam, the only credit claimed for 
the Roman Church in respect of science is, that she has not 
forbidden the faithful to read the works of the chief teachers in 
astronomy, chemistry, and geology. However, as it is the only 
rightful claim that could be advanced, the Cardinal was wise in 
contenting himself with it. And this is not the only mark of 
wisdom in this essay. Like other discreet men, the Cardinal 
makes allowances. Notwithstanding the glorifying strain to 
which he has abandoned himself, he pauses to make a single line 
of concession to historical truth. ‘ Her Pontiffs all through, 
‘ with the exceptions which formed the necessary tribute to humanity, 
‘ were nobly grand, whether martyrs or confessors.’ We are not 
prepared to say off-hand what is the exact percentage of martyrs 
and confessors upon the whole number of popes; but we have 
a lurking suspicion that more than one line of mere temporal 
sovereigns could show as good a proportion of canonised persons, 
or persons who, as canonisation goes, deserved to be canonised. 
To speak plainly, without taking into account what the popes 
profess to be, and what is the profession from which they are 
chosen, but simply setting them on a level with other potentates, 
it is a simple fact of history that they present the worst series 
of rulers, whether we regard their public or their private lives, 
or both, that this world has ever seen. But the words we have 
italicised are a marvellous stretch of freedom for an Ultramon- 
tanist. Surely they have passed into print by an oversight of 
the editor. ‘ Necessary tribute to humanity!’ Why this is the 
very teaching of a book which is, or ought to be, in the Jndez. 
This is none other than Buckle’s law of averages, applied—Dz, 
avertite omen/—to the successors of 8. Peter. hat could 
have possessed Dr. Wiseman to write, or Dr. Manning to edit, 
such an atrocious notion as this, of striking an average of 
wickedness upon the total number of popes? After this, Mr. 
Buckle’s illustrations of his pet theory, drawn from unaddressed 
letters in the Dead-letter Office, are tame and insipid. Dr. Wise- 
man says, ‘Give me the number of popes, and I will tell you 
how many of them are bad,’ or, as he neatly phrases it, what is 
the amount of the ‘ necessary tribute to humanity.’ A charm- 
ing euphemism indeed! Mr. Buckle is distanced: he only got 
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as far as telling the number of people who ought to cut their 
throats, in proportion to the once who blow out their brains. 
For ourselves, we are not yet converts to the theory of averages, 
and in this particular case we think the ‘tribute’ has been ex- 
cessively highly rated. Such instalments as John X. John XII. 
Boniface VIII. and Alexander VI. were far above what was 
* necessary.’ 

Before we leave the Cardinal’s discourse we must notice that 
part of it which refers to our own branch of the Church. He 
does not pass her by without aiming a blow at her—it could 
not be expected that he should: but, it must be owned, he aims 
the blow at the most vulnerable part, and, looking at facts from 
his point of view, the blow is telling. Let us add, also, that 
he idieen it coolly, straightforwardly, and courteously, after 
the manner of an honourable antagonist; not with the grimaces 
and gestures of personal hatred :— 


‘The Church of England has joined in blaming the Catholic Church, because, 
in place of refuting, she has contented herself with condemning; and now, 
from the palace to the pa, in Upper and Lower House of Convocation, 
is the question seriously agitated, whether or no condemnation of some sort, 
one. juridicial, convocational, or episcopal, is to be adopted and applied.’ 


These words contain the sting. They were uttered exactly 
four years ago, and the lapse of time has not diminished their 
force. We Anglicans have good reasons for receiving their 
force unconcernedly. We do not attach that value to any 
‘condemnation’ which a Romanist would, or which he thinks 
we ought. But then our reasons are such as a Romanist, at 
least an Ultramontane Romanist, cannot understand. The 
word Catholic has one sense for him‘and another for us. We 
do not care to discuss the difference now, but in that difference 
lies the root of the matter. We acknowledge the Cardinal’s 
skill in making a thrust at our Church where there was such a 
very obvious opening. 

‘he Cardinal concludes his discourse thus :—' 


‘Strong in faith, and secure in revelation, it will be our pleasing task to 
meet from time to time to discuss interesting subjects, and bring into harmony 
science and religion. The Church’s position is lofty, but only thus can she 
watch over the progress of other institutions. It may be a homely illustration; 
but she seems to occupy, in our times, the place of the watchman whom we 
see standing, ever vigilant, where many iron paths cross, or diverge. His 
object is not to arrest the rapid career of the panting engine, or the multitudes 
whom it draws after it, or wealth which it conveys far away. With one firm 
touch of his hand, with one gentle pressure of the fine mechanism, he directs 
its power and velocity upon its right track. One moment of neglect, one 
mistake in his action, and thousands may be driven into a fatal collision, or 
turned into a wrong direction. Our office be, in her name, to employ the 
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resources at our command, gently, delicately, yet firmly and strongly, to guide 
many on the right path, and to earn for ourselves the blessings due to every 
one who saves another from evil, or leads him into good.’—P. 30. 


This is a magnificent summing-up of the duties to be per- 
formed by the Academia. ‘The illustration of the pointsman 
is appropriate. It might, with advantage, be enlarged upon. 
When railways were first started, the parties interested in the 
old coach system—the coachmen, guards, &c.—very heartily 
cursed the invention which drove them off the road; but 
they also, when driven off, came round to seek employment 
under the new system. In like manner, the Church of Rome 
has always saluted the progress of science with copious ana- 
themas ; and would, if she could, have forced people to travel 
by stage-coaches for ever. But science advances, notwithstand- 
ing; and now she offers to take her stand at the ‘ points,’ and 
direct the career which she cannot oppose. 

And now let us see how the Church of Rome, through the 
agency of the English branch of the ‘ Accademia di Religione 
Cattolica,’ works the ‘ points.’ Not very satisfactorily, it would 
seem, if we may judge from the Editor’s omer which comes 
next in order. It was read ‘at the opening of the third year of 


the Academia,’ and consequently the association had had the 
full space of two years to try its hand at manipulating the ‘ fine 


mechanism,’ by means of which the powerful locomotive of 
science, with the world behind it, was to be shunted on to the 
rails of Ultramontanism. And yet the very title of this essay 
implies a censure. It is ‘On the Subjects proper to the Aca- 
demia,’ whence we conclude that the Academicians had not, up 
to that time, shown that they knew their business. This con- 
clusion is fortified by the following quiet reproof administered 
in the course of the paper :—‘ We have not as yet recognised as 
‘much as we may the direct and practical uses for which it [the 
‘ Academia] may be employed’ (p. 47). Hereupon a thought 
strikes us. We gather from the apology, with which the essay 
commences, that the opening of each academical year devolved, 
of right, upon the Cardinal, but that, on this third occasion, he 
was prevented by illness, and Dr. Manning took his place. It 
would appear, then, that the Cardinal opened the second year ; 
it would also appear that he did not think it necessary to tell 
the Academicians that they were not up to their work. He, 
doubtless, was well enough satisfied with the desultory, platitu- 
dinous effusions which, as one can easily imagine, would be 
poured forth at the meetings of such a society. The Cardinal 
was an ‘old hand ’—old enough to know that England was not 
to be converted, or checked, or electrified, by papers read before 
any literary society, be it never so orthodox or respectable. 
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But not so the exceedingly ‘young hand,’ Dr. Manning. The 
zeal of converts is notoriously warm, but it burns with a seven- 
fold heat in the breast of Dr. Manning. He was fired with the 
impatience of Sarah Harris, and called upon the Academicians 
‘to do summut.’ We suppose we shall be correct in accepting 
the remainder of this volume as the best response that could be 
given to this passionate appeal. 

Dr. Manning begins his essay by affirming ‘that the age in 
‘ which we live is marked by a crisis of exceptional magnitude 
‘and importance.’ He advances two grand reasons for this 
assertion—I. That ‘the Protestant Reformation has reached its 
three-hundredth year;’ II. ‘The condition of the Catholic 
Church, both in the east and in the west.’ All this by way of 
introduction. He then proceeds to point out subjects -‘ proper 
to the Academia’ in these exceptional times. They are— 
1. ‘All such arguments as exhibit the relation of reason to 
‘Revelation, of reason to the Church, of the Church to the 
‘ Scriptures, of reason to the Scriptures.’ 2. ‘The relation of 
the Church to politics.’ 3. ‘The relation of philosophy to 
faith’ This last division is expanded so as to include much 
that might, we think, have fallen equally well under the first 
head. The essay concludes with some remarks upon ‘the duty 
of Catholics.’ 

Such is the plan upon which this article is constructed; and 
it will be necessary for us to enter somewhat at length upon the 
manner of its construction, for this is, undoubtedly, the pivot 
article of the whole volume. Upon it turns the design for the 
accomplishment of which the book has been published. The 
other articles draw their ‘inspiration,’ as our French neighbours 
would say, from the animus of this editorial essay. Had 
Cardinal Wiseman, or Dr. Rock, edited this selection of papers, 
we might have received them unsuspectingly, as in some sort 
corresponding to the periodical volumes of ‘ Transactions,’ which 
literary and scientific societies are wont to put forth. But the 
appearance on the title-page of ‘H. E. Manning, D.D.’ as 
editor, put us at once on the gui vive for motives and purposes 
extending far beyond the innocent aims of an ordinary bundle 
of essays. The ‘ History of Julius Cesar,’ from the pen of the 
French Emperor, is a very different thing from the same subject 
as it is handled by Mr. Merivale. The aim of the one writer is 
to use the Roman as a lay figure for the display of certain 
Napoleonic ‘ideas;’ that of the other is the simple elucidation 
of historical truth. In like manner a volume of ‘Essays on 
Religion and Literature’ would be received from the hands of 
an ordinary editor as a straightforward enterprise, in which 
each contributor said his say, under just so much editorial con- 
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trol as may be necessary to keep a band of various writers up 
to a fair level of literary merit and sympathy. But ever since 
Dr. Manning emerged from the obscurity which conversion to 
Romanism at first consigns even the most illustrious of its 
proselytes, he has shown, in every possible way, by act, by 
speech, by pen, that one master-passion possesses his soul—hatred 
of the Church of England. Consequently, we know pretty well 
what to look for in a book in which he takes the leading hand. 
We shall expect to find, not merely Romish ideas of Catholicism, 
or Ultramontane ideas of Romanism, but Dr. Manning's ideas 
of Ultramontanism. 

And now let us see how those ideas are expanded in this 
essay. The key-note is struck in the remarkable proposition, 
‘The Protestant Reformation has reached its three hundredth 
ora This is one of those statements which, by affecting a 
ofty accuracy and po always tell so well upon a friendly 
and not very critical audience. To some minds a date, a period, 


a sum total, an average expressed to the nicety of five places of 
decimals—any assertion, in short, that can be represented by 
figures—carries conviction upon its face. Because it is precise, 
they think it must be true. There is a charm about numbers 
that is constantly tempting certain intellects into sorting out 
all things, human and divine, according to some numerical 


system. It fascinates minds of very opposite tendencies in 
other respects. Speculators upon the Apocalypse, the dis- 
ciples of Positivism, the straitest sect of Ultramontanists— 
Dr. Cumming, Mr. Buckle, Dr. Manning—all take a form of 
this very wide-spread disease. Each, in his own peculiar way, 
preaches up a doctrine of periodicity. Dr. Manning applies it 
to heresy. He asserts that ‘the career usually permitted to a 
heresy ’ extends over three hundred years. He adduces Pela- 
gianism, Donatism, and Arianism as examples; but, in doing so, 
he lays down the rule with a very shaky hand, for Pelagianism, 
even with ‘its reliquie,’ and when spread over so large a 
surface as ‘ Africa, Gaul, and Britain,’ he admits falls short of 
the stated period. Of Donatism—which, by the by, we always 
thought was a schism, not a heresy—he briefly and vaguely 
says that it ‘ran out in three hundred years.’ And all he can 
make of Arianism is, that it prevailed in the several districts, 
wherein it took root, ‘ about three hundred years.’ Really this 
is rather a poor result to come of such a fine doctrine as the 
periodicity of heresy. Let us, however, accept the intention, 
and follow our author to his grand inference, which is, that the 
Protestant Reformation is just at the point of death—it ‘ has 
reached its three hundredth year.’ This announcement, we doubt 
not, was received with great satisfaction by the Academicians, 
NO, CXXIX.—N.S. K 
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and we are free to confess that we ourselves are not in the 
least disconcerted by it. Even supposing the word ‘ Protestant’ 
carried weight with us, as being an appropriate expression of 
beliefs which we hold dear—which it certainly does not,—we 
should still receive no shock from the statement of our author. 
For before any statement can cause us pleasure or regret, it 
must first be intelligible, and then it must be true. If it be 
not intelligible, we are not in a position to discuss its truth; 
and even if it be intelligible, it may turn out to be false. Let 
us examine Dr. Manning’s argument hereupon. 

The ‘ Protestant Reformation,’ according to the argument, is 
a heresy, and follows the analogy of heresies. But what is the 
* Protestant Reformation’? Answer: It is something which 
reached its three hundreth year in 1863 (for that was the year, 
as the reader can ascertain for himself, in which Dr. Manning 
read this paper). We must go back, then, to 1563, and search 
through its records, to see what is the most likely something 
that began in that year, and continued on to 1863. We sup- 

ose Dr. Manning refers to the revision, in Convocation, of 
King Edward’s Forty-two Articles, and their reduction to 
Thirty-nine. He may mean something quite different, and not 
even connected with English history. But it is clear, from the 
whole tenour of his words, that he has England, and England 
only, in his eye throughout the passage; and it is equally clear 
that the casting of the ‘ Articles of Religion’ into the shape 
they now bear is what he intends by the ‘ Protestant Reforma- 
tion’—a heresy which has reached its three hundredth year. 
But we do not quite understand how the final revision of the 
Thirty-nine Articles can be said to be the beginning of this 
heresy ; for, in the first place, these Articles are substantially 
the same as, and almost a verbal repetition of, the Articles of 
1551. The ‘heresy’ of the Thirty-nine is identical with the 
‘heresy’ of the Forty-two; and therefore the starting of this 
‘heresy’ must be pushed back at least twelve years: hence it 
is clear that the precise expression, ‘ three hundredth year’ is 
incorrect, even according to the Articles. But the Articles, we 
need hardly say, did not start the ‘heresy.’ The ‘heresy’ 
which they formally expressed had been growing up in men’s 
minds for a very considerable time, and utterance had been 
ae to it, more or less informally, from Wycliffe down- 
wards, 

But we remember another event which took place in 1563. 
In December of that year the Council of Trent held its last 
session. Does Dr. Manning mean that the conclusion of the 
Council, and the promulgation of its decrees, one of which con- 
demned the occasional conformity of Romanists, gave an out- 
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ward form and definiteness to the Reformation, so as to justify 
the statement that it began there? Now, if Dr. Manning had 
styled the ‘ Protestant Reformation’ a schism, and not a heresy, 
there would have been something to say for his assertion that 
it commenced in 1563. But then, as a schism, it would not 
have done to have drawn an analogy between it and the three 
heresies he specifies; and consequently his major premiss, 
which lays down the periodicity of heresy, would have been 
destroyed, and with it his whole argument. The fact is, Dr. 
Manning has been led away, by the wish to strike one deadly 
blow at the Reformation, into making a statement which involves 
a heap of contradictions. Pelagianism, Donatism, and Arianism 
are such very damaging associates for any set of religionists to 
be found along with, that if the Reformed communions can only 
be forced into their company, their character is gone at once, 
and their doom is sealed. In casting about how he may bring 
them together, he catches sight of the fact that the Thirty-nine 
Articles are three hundred years old; and also, perhaps, of the 
other fact, that the Tridentine Decrees are of the same age: he 
recollects that Pelagianism did not last three hundred years, 
that Donatism did, that Arianism made out about that period in 
each of its three settlements; and, by fusing all these facts 
together, there comes out the clear syllogism: All heresies die 
out in three hundred years; the Protestant Reformation is a 
heresy—ergo the Protestant Reformation dies out in three 
hundred years. To which the formal reply may be stated thus: 
Kither the ‘ Protestant Reformation’ is a heresy, or it is not; 
if it is, then it has lasted much longer than three hundred years, 
for the opinions (and a heresy consists in opinions, and not in 
events) which distinguish it have lasted far beyond that period, 
and consequently the inference as to its duration, from the 
duration of other heresies, falls to the ground. If it is not 
a heresy, then the duration of the heresies named is irrelevant. 
By the way, it is rather odd that the Eastern Christians make 
much the same use of Arianism as an analogy that Dr. Manning 
does. When their attention is drawn to the pretensions of the 
Papacy to the supreme headship, they point out that, as 
Arianism was once all-powerful, but has ceased to exist, so will 
it be with the Papal usurpation. 

So far as we Anglicans are concerned, it is really a matter 
of no importance what havoc Dr. Manning or any one else may 
make of ‘Protestantism.’ The Anglican Church is not Pro- 
testant, albeit stump orators at Exeter Hall may call her by 
that name, and the brainless vapourers in the Record may write 
it never so often or so large. It is enough that she nowhere 
calls herself by it. As for the word itself, it is a negation: it 
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simply means saying ‘Nay.’ It has no intrinsic value; its 
value is wholly adventitious. The space it occupies in history 
is due to the fact that it represents the attitude which those 
who sought, in the sixteenth century, to free themselves from 
the control of the Papacy, were obliged to assume. The exten- 
sive use made of the word ‘Protestantism, and its kin, in 
popular literature arises partly from ignorance, partly from 
sectarian prejudice, partly and chiefly from the indolence which 
adopts any one word, rather than a periphrasis, because the one 
word is thought to do well enough to let people know what is 
meant, and, therefore, is preferable to the several words which 
may really be necessary to explain what is meant. But to talk 
of the ‘ Protestant religion’ is to talk nonsense. You cannot 
construct a faith out of a negation. That the nonsense is talked 
we know too well; and it suits the purpose of Romanists to 
repeat the nonsense, and take the talkers thereof at their word. 

Let us, however, with Dr. Manning, ‘ narrow the ground of 
our subject.’ And here we come upon a very clever artifice of 
our essayist, by which he adroitly gets rid of certain facts 
which stand very awkwardly in the way of his grand assertion, 
that the Anglican Church is fast going to ruin beyond all hope 
of rescue. He starts, as we have seen, with taking a general 
survey of what he calls the ‘ Protestant Reformation’ in all 
countries, and he includes the Anglican Church as a part 
thereof. Then he reduces his scope. This he was at perfect 
liberty to do, provided he did it fairly. But we regret to say 
that he does it most unfairly, though in a way which suits his 
purpose, inasmuch as it enables him to represent in the worst 
possible light the Church which he has left, and which he hates 
with a perfect hatred. The words in which he makes this crafty 
stroke shall be quoted as they stand :— 

‘But I must narrow the ground of our subject, and confine myself to 
England alone, with which we have to do. 

‘There are, then, certain signs upon the Established Protestantism of 
England which mark its advanced decay.’—P. 35. 
The trick is performed thus: in the former of these paragraphs 
Dr. Manning fixes attention upon England ; and then, by intro- 
ducing the word ‘ established ’ in the latter paragraph, he passes 
the attention on to the political aspect of the Anglican Church. 
By this sleight, his sympathizing hearers and unwary readers 
are led to receive his subsequent remarks as though they re- 
ferred to the whole Anglican Church, and, at the same time, 
they have their minds pre-occupied with the notion that the 
Anglican Church is limited to a certain religious body in England. 
Moreover, he contracts their view yet more, by turning to them 
the one narrow side of that body which represents it as an 
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‘establishment.’ Now let us see what is lost to truth, and gained 
to Dr. Manning’s purpose, by this artifice. The real proportions 
of the Anglican communion are kept out of sight. Its extension 
over Ireland, Scotland, the United States, Canada, India, 
Australia, in South Africa, throughout the other colonial de- 
pendencies, besides the missionary enterprises in Africa, and the 
extra-colonial bishopric of Honolulu; all this is quietly got rid 
of by the author ‘confining himself to England.’ This is very 
convenient for his purpose, for it would be hard indeed for him 
to recognise the fact that the Anglican Church, by the steady 
increase of her episcopate, was embracing within her communion 
the east and the west, the north and the south; and in the face 
of it, declare that she was at the point of death. Again, by 
using the word ‘ establishment’ as though it were a synonym 
for the Anglican Church, which he knows very well it is not, 
and by representing the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, and the Catholic Emancipation, as the removal of so many 
principal props of the ‘ establishment,’ he seeks to make people 
believe that dissolution must ensue, and that the agitations and 
discussions which have taken place are signs of dissolution, that 
they are the consequence of the ‘establishment’ having been 
stripped of the ‘ outward Londs’ of certain Acts of Parliament, 
and are proofs of its ‘ beginning to separate every way. 

It would be wasting time to point out to our readers the 
numerous signs of life and healthy vigour which the Anglican 
Church exhibits on all sides. It is unnecessary to tell them 
that the date which Dr. Manning has assigned as the commence- 
ment of its decline, is really the period at which its friends 
gladly recognise the beginning of a new era of development of 
those principles of Apostolic doctrine and primitive practice, 
which have always dwelt in the Anglican Church, which have 
ever received a loyal obedience from her faithful children, which 
the great divines of the seventeenth century taught so fully and 
so boldly, which suffered eclipse from an access of mingled 
Erastianism and Arianism, and then from an access of Cal- 
vinism ; but which, for the last thirty years, have been steadily, 
and by no means Slowly, gaining upon the hearts and intellects 
of the thinking and earnest among the laity, of the learned and 
devout among the clergy. 

We have got over the rough part of this essay now. All the 
rest is simple enough. Until we had made ourselves acquainted 
with what our little friend, Jenny Wren, would call his ‘ tricks 
and his manners,’ we might have put ourselves to the trouble of 
endeavouring to reconcile Dr. Manning's statements with facts. 
But we know now that the way to refute ‘the inexorable logic 
of facts’ is by quietly giving it the go-by. We know that when 
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facts come in collision with Ultramontane ideas, especially 
when announced by Dr. Manning, it is so much the worse for 
facts. We have also learnt what we own ourselves simple 
enough not to have known before; we have learnt how to turn 
an awkward corner in a piece of polemical special pleading. As 
for the Thirty-nine Articles, we make him a present of them. 
The pains we took to examine his dark allusion about the three- 
hundredth year of heresy were bestowed, not for the sake of 
saving the Articles, but to ascertain how our essayist could 
work an analogy. We have seen how he does so, and we have 
profited by the sight. The Articles may stand or fall, as they 
can, or as they deserve. Falling or standing, the Anglican 
Church is not affected by their fate. That they have played a 
prominent part in weighting, with a kindly or a galling yoke, as 
the case may be, the Anglican clergy, we freely admit. But, 
happily, the Anglican laity have nothing to do with them. 

And now we shall content ourselves with picking up specimens 
of our author’s method, for the benefit of those of our readers 
who may not be aware of what a seceder can do in his-efforts to 
make himself pleasant to the communion he has joined, by 
abusing the communion he has left. 

Among the signs ‘which mark the advanced decay’ of the 
Anglican Church, our essayist cites ‘its singular isolation ;’ 
and one of the proofs of the isolation given is this: ‘It is re- 
‘jected by the Greek Church, with which it endeavours in vain 
‘to hold communion!’ Indeed! this is news tous. In the first 
place, we were not aware that matters had grown so ripe, in the 
movement towards Catholic intercommunion, or the re-union of 
Christendom, that any distinct overture of communion had been 
made by the Anglican Church, which the Greek Church could 
accept or reject. We, in our simplicity, were under the impres- 
sion that, so far as any steps had been taken by Anglican clergy 
towards ascertaining the opinions of the Greek Church upon the 
question of intercommunion, the result had been very favourable 
towards the accomplishment of that object. We happened to 
have read in The Church Journal, published at New York on 
the 3d of last May, the speech of Dr. Coxe, Bishop of 
Western New York, delivered at a meeting of ‘ The Christian 
Unity Society,’ in the course of which speech that prelate re- 
ferred to the fact that a service, according to the Russo-Greek 
rite, had been celebrated in Trinity Church, New York, by the 
permission of the Anglican bishop and rector. This struck us 
as being rather unlike a ‘ vain endeavour’ on the one side, or 
‘rejection ’ on the other. 

Moreover, we are not unacquainted with a certain weekly 
publication issued at Paris, under the title L’ Union Chrétienne, 
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and which is now running out its sixth year. In the pages of 
that periodical we have, from time to time, read articles, sub- 
scribed by the names of priests of the Greek, Roman, and 
Anglican communions, in which very liberal and hearty expres- 
sions of sympathy for each other’s communions, and cordial 
aspirations after intercommunion, have been reciprocated. Of 
course we are perfectly aware that L’ Union Chreétienne would 
not receive, we will not say countenance, but even quarter, 
from Dr. Manning. And we could hardly blame him. For 
that journal, while it holds firmly to Catholic truth and practice, 
yet does not hesitate to print such expressions as, ‘la fausse 
‘autorité papale qui n’est qu’une usurpation ;’ and in the same 
article (21 Mai) speaks thus of Dr. Manning himself: ‘Il se 
‘distingué par l’excentricité de ses doctrines ultramontaines, 
‘entre les plus fanatiques des néophytes Anglais. II n’a guére 
‘pour émule que M. Newman, qui divinise le pape, et qui fait 
‘de la Sainte Vierge le complément nécessaire de la Sainte 
§ Trinité.’ 

Apropos of the unity of Christendom, we quote for the benefit 
of all whom it may concern, both Greek, Roman, and Anglican, 
the following rather lengthy passage :— 

‘I cannot fail here to notice in passing an error which unbappily has found 
among Catholics a few to countenance it. I mean the notion that it is the 
duty of Anglicans to remain where they are with a view to spreading their 
opinions in the Established Church: in other words that individuals may 
postpone, or even refuse to submit to the Church in the hope of bringing about 
what I may call a corporate union of the Churches. Such a theory, to make 
the best excuse I can for any Catholic who holds it, must rest upon the 
assumption that the Anglican Establishment is as truly a Church as the schis- 
matical Greek Church, that it possesses valid orders, succession, sacraments, 
jurisdiction to absolve, and truth of doctrine, i.e. the principle of Divine 
Faith. How any Catholic can hold this view without unsoundness I do not 
see. If all the pretensions of the Establishment were as undoubted as the 
Orders and Sacraments of the Greek Church, still no Catholic could maintain 
such a theory. Every several Greek is bound to submit to the Catholic 
Church, one by one, without question or thought as to what others may or 
may not do. Salvation is the first law of conscience, and to hasten out of a 
state of even material schism or material heresy is an absolute duty. To 
remain in it sciens et prudens would make the heresy or the schism to be 
formal. If any one wish to see an example of the error I allude to, let them 
look at a journal called the Union Review, a singular example of arrogant and 
pharisaical patronizing of Catholics and the Catholic Chureb, with much petty 
and malevolent gossip, picked] up, it is to be feared, in Catholic houses, and 
from Catholics who lend the countenance of their sympathy and, I fear, of their 
name, to this mischievous delusion. —Pp. 38, 39. 

We commend this passage to the consideration of the 
A. P.U.C. In the preface to the volume of sermons upon the 
‘ Re-union of Christendom,’ published by that society, we read: 

‘The Association has been approved in the highest ecclesiastical quarters, 
both amongst Latins, Anglicans, and Greeks. The Holy Father gave his 
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blessing to the scheme when first started, and repeated that blessing with 
a direct and kindly commendation to one of the English secretaries, who was 
more recently granted the honour of a special interview.’ 


And yet it is the writer of the above passage whom the same 
good-natured pope has chosen, in spite of the recommendation of 
the synod, and purely by the exercise of his own will, to succeed 
Cardinal Wiseman as the head over the English Romanists. We 
should be sorry to say anything that might sound unsym- 
pathetic towards our excellent friends of the A. P. U. C.; but 
we must confess that the satisfaction with which they record the 
papal benediction reminds us most readily of the hopeful delight 
which the deputation of the Peace Society, who went to read 
the Emperor Nicholas a lecture upon the wickedness of war, 
expressed at the civility with which he received them. The 
emperor was polite to the Quakers, as he would have been to 
any one else, and fired away notwithstanding. The A. P. U.C. 
was blessed as the horses are blessed in Rome on the octave of 
S. Antony; but the real sentiments of the Pope are expressed 
by the appointment of Dr. Manning to the Archbishopric of 
Westminster. The fact is the Pope gives his blessing as other 
men take off their hats—out of courtesy; and as Pius IX. is 
a most courteous and affable gentleman, there is nothing re- 
markable in his bestowing his benediction upon a secretary of 
the A. P. U.C. And we must do the small book on a great 
subject—the ‘Sermons on Union’—the justice to say, that 
this passage about the ‘ Holy Father’ is the weakest place in 
the whole. 

Nor is the passage we have above quoted all the snubbing 
that the ‘school,’ which Dr. Manning ‘must call the Romanizing,’ 
receives at his hands. Burning incense, writing tracts upon low 
masses, forming sisterhoods, are cited as ‘signs of the acute 
excitement which precedes dissolution.’ We suppose Mr. Lyne 
(for we are not familiar with the chronology of that gentleman's 
eccentricities) had not shorn his crown and taken to sandals when 
this discourse was read, or he would also have been compli- 
mented as a sign of acute excitement. Then again the whole 
ritualistic movement is sneered at in words which, while they 
are intended to be very depreciatory, scarcely succeed in being 
intelligible :— 

* That the Romanizing school should ever prevail, no Catholic who knows 
what an act of Divine faith is can for a moment imagine: nor any one who 


knows how deep and violent is the hostility of the English laity towards these 
fanciful imitations of the popery which they hate..—P. 38. 


Twenty years ago there might have been some show of reason 
for these ungenerous remarks; but only the warped and pre- 
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judiced mind of Dr. Manning can remain blind to the fact that 
the English laity, and especially in the classes which were sup- 
posed to cherish Puritanism most fondly, have acquired an 
appreciation and love of ritual which is truly remarkable. We 
quite agree with our author that they hate ‘ popery '—not, 
however, in the Exeter Hall sense of the word, as a nickname 
for order and beauty in the accessories of public worship,—but 
as expressing that overbearing politico-theological form of 
bigotry of which Dr. Manning is the most bitter exponent. 

But we shall only weary our readers as well as ourselves, if 
we dwell any longer upon Dr. Manning’s sneers, aspersions, and 
detractions levelled at the Anglican Church. Over the re- 
mainder—the greater part—of his essay there is little reason 
that we should linger. That small section of it in which he 
attempts to fulfil the obvious duty of saying something for the 
Roman Church, after having said all he could against the 
Anglican, is conspicuous for its feebleness. It shuffles over 
difficulties by vague allusions. There is not a single sentence 
in it that will bear thorough examination by the light of facts. 
There is only one sentence that has sufficient point about. it to 
make it worth quotation. It is this: ‘ When an article of the 
‘ Apostles’ Creed disappears from the religion of the Anglicans, 
‘the definition of the Tasnneuiste Conception is promulgated.’ 
Inasmuch as no article of the Apostles’ Creed has disappeared 
from the religion of Anglicans, it is somewhat difficult to 
understand what the former part of the passage means; and 
even supposing this statement were true, instead of being false, 
it is yet unintelligible what value that most glaring of all Ultra- 
montane blunders—the Bull ‘ Unigenitus "—can have as a com- 
pensating power. However, there is no saying what shapes 
things may take in the atmosphere in which Dr. Manning lives ; 
and if it so distort the promulgation of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception, as that it appear to be a stay instead of a 
stumbling-block, a bond of union instead of a force of sever- 
ance, we are bound to pity Dr. Manning for his atmosphere, 
The fog may, perhaps, clear away some day, and then he will 
perceive how that Bull, politically foolish and doctrinally here- 
tical, has injured the Roman communion, both amongst its own 
people and also with those who had been wont to regard it with 
kindness. 

In this section we observe that Dr. Manning fixes upon 
Providence the responsibility of all the extravagances and 
‘situations’ (as a newspaper writer would say) of the Roman, 
or rather of the Ultramontane clique in the Roman, Church. 

t is very unfortunate, but whenever people resort to Provi- 
dence we have a suspicion that there is something wrong in 
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their internal economy. A too vociferous profession of trust 
in Providence generally implies that those who make it have 
neglected to keep their powder dry ; and when the advocate of 
a cause ostentatiously credits Providence with all that has been 
done on its behalf, we begin to think that some things have 
been done of which he would not like to take the credit to 
himself. This frequent putting forth of Providence is typical 
of the Ultramontane party. What they are in religion, that 
they are in politics; and to the one and the other the re- 
marks of the Duc de Persigny, in his ‘ Lettre de Rome,’ apply 
equally well :— 

‘On comprend qae ce grand nom de Providence qu’ils invoquent A tout 
propos et A qui ils déléguent la solution de toutes les difficultés, n’a pas 
d’autre signification dans leur esprit que la fatalité des Turcs. Leur croyance 
en la Providence ce n’est pas cette foi sublime qui exalte les forees de lame 
au-dessus des conditions ordinaires de humanité, mais cette croyance com- 
mode et paresseuse qui dispense de sagesse, de résolution, de prévoyance et de 
toutes les vertus qu’exige le gouvernement des peuples.’ 


With the rest of the article we have little todo. We have 
given the plan of it above. In the filling up of that plan we 
recognise no points worthy of remark. It certainly is curious 
that when Dr. Manning wants to say, in the words of some one 
greater than himself, what makes an heretical religion, he 
should have recourse to Lord Bacon. This, however, we take 
to be a kind of negative proof of the remark in his concluding 
paragraph, in which he says, the Roman Church ‘ will be seen 
‘to be in England also what it ever has been in the civilized 
‘world,—the mother and nurse of all intellectual culture.’ 
Until that blissful future arrives, even Dr. Manning must 
take up with heretics when he wants to quote anything worth 
quoting. 

The next*article is from the pen of Dr. Rock, and is purely 
of an antiquarian nature. Its scope and purpose are suft- 
ciently set forth in the title: ‘The action of the Church upon 
‘ Art and Civilization, shown in the High Altar in the Church 
‘of S. Ambrose at Milan, so valuable for its liturgical teach- 
‘ings, and as an example of Anglo-Saxon workmanship.’ The 
author (as we should expect, when we recall his ‘ Hierurgia,’ 
and other efforts in the field of ecclesiastical antiquities) is 
quite at home with his subject, and handles it learnedly, and at 
the same time agreeably for the general reader. Those who 
have visited, and those who intend to visit Milan, will do well 
to read this paper,—the one to refresh their recollection of the 
high altar of S. Ambrose, the other to examine it with a more 
intelligent eye. 

The arguments by which Dr. Rock seeks to establish his 
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point, that the artist was an Anglo-Saxon, are well stated, and 
to our minds convincing. The words ‘ Wolvinus magister 
phaber,’ which occur on the east side of the altar, near a figure 
of the artist, who is represented holding a model of the altar in 
his hands, as he receives tlie blessing of S. Ambrose, form the 
basis upon which the author rests his arguments. The name 
‘Wolvinus’ is of itself enough to warrant the surmise that the 
bearer of it was a Teuton; but Dr. Rock strengthens his hypo- 
thesis by the peculiar spelling of ‘ phaber,’ instead of ‘ faber,’ 
a peculiarity which, he maintains, decides against the artist’s 
having been an Italian (as the Italians had a dislike to that com- 
bination of letters), and is evidence in favour of his having been 
an Anglo-Saxon. He illustrates his point by several examples. 
We would remind him, however, that the strong aversion which 
he declares the Italians have to ‘ph,’ preferring to represent 
the sound by ‘f,’ even in the case of a word of Greek origin 
(e.g. § filosofia’ for ‘ philosophia’), is not so strong but what they 
can overcome it when tempted to play with words, as may be 
seen in the inscription over the portrait of Nephas, in the 
Stanze of Raphael in the Vatican, ‘ Nephas est ubi Rex regum 
‘ Christus spineam coronam tulit Christianum hominem auream 
‘ gestare.’ 

Dr. Rock does not rest content with verbal and literal argu- 
ments, but goes into the broader domain of art-history to show 
that the Anglo-Saxons were cunning workers in the precious 
metals, and that Italy was largely indebted to their handiwork 
for the more costly decorations of their churches and palaces. 
We do not intend to follow him through his learned and in- 
structive disquisitions upon this and other matters which, under 
his skilful treatment, branch off from his main subject in great 
variety, and yet very naturally. The remarks he offers upon 
liturgical crowns are of great interest. An amusing blunder 
about eight such crowns, found near Toledo, supposed to have 
been part of some ancient regalia, and claimed as such from the 
French, who, as usual, stole off with the find, is paralleled by a 
like blunder concerning sceptres. The sceptre which the first 
Napoleon held on his coronation day was supposed to have be- 
longed to Charlemagne, but as an inscription which has shame- 
fully been scratched off it, plainly shows, it was in reality the 
choir staff of the monk precentor of S. Denis’s Abbey! The 
falsehood is perpetuated by its being exhibited in the Museum 
of the Louvre, among the relics of French royalty. 

This essay is the pleasantest reading in the whole book. It 
tells the ordinary reader a great many things which probably he 
never heard of before, but which it is very interesting to know ; 
and it does not worry the mind by finishing up every paragraph 
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with some Ultramontane application. In fact it would not be 
very easy to raise Ultramontane notions in the climate of Milan, 
in the church of §. Ambrose, and in connexion with a subject 
which carries one back to the period assigned to its beautiful 
high altar. Ultramontanism is another name for the system of 
papal centralisation ; and Milan, with its Ambrosian Liturgy, is 
one of the most awkward contradictions to the theory upon which 
that system is founded, that can be advanced. 

Of the next article, ‘On the Birthplace of S. Patrick,’ it is 
unnecessary to speak at length. It is an antiquarian paper upon 
a subject of limited interest. Irishmen may read it with pleasure, 
and may be glad to know that the saint they: mostly swear by 
is a Frenchman. 

We come now to an article of much greater interest, though 
scarcely extending to twenty pages in length. It is by Mr. 
Oakley, and its subject, ‘ The position of a Catholic minority in 
‘a non-Catholic country.’ In a note at the end he informs us 
that it was written in a hurry, to supply the place of one the 
author of which could not fulfil his engagement. ‘The brevity 
of the article and its internal structure are evidence of this 
fact; nevertheless the editor was quite right in including it in 
this volume, for it is a very creditable composition, and we, at 
least, are bound to be satisfied with its candour. Its tone 
elevates it above the editor’s own contributions. Not that it 
goes upon more liberal principles—that one could hardly expect 
to be the case; but it is less offensive in the manner in which 
it asserts its principles. This is owing, partly to the nature of 
the subject, and partly to the nature of the writer. The subject 
is one which it may be very important for English Romanists 
to have discussed, and the clearing up of which is of undoubted 
value to Anglicans. In these days, when a more liberal spirit 
is diffusing itself over Christendom, and it is becoming a gene- 
ral practice to sink all names of distinction, and preserve the 
single glorious title, Catholic, it is certainly useful to have it 
explicitly stated who they are that refuse to conform to this 
practice. And this is an advantage we derive from Mr. Oakley’s 
essay. He takes for granted that Catholicism is exactly co-exten- 
sive with Romanism ; he does not so much as notice the existence 
of a broader opinion, but straightway addresses himself to the 
question how ‘Catholics’ are to behave themselves among 
‘non-Catholics.’ This question is narrowed down to the case of 
‘Catholics’ being in a minority. How they should behave when 
in a majority, we hardly needed telling. Moreover, Mr. Oakley, 
in a very nice and delicate way, suggests rather than expresses, 
the distinction between the conduct of Romanists in a minority, 
and that of Romanists in a majority, by alluding to their ‘ advo- 
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‘ cating principles highly favourable to toleration in one country, 
‘ and apparently at variance with it in another, 

The words we have just quoted, although they occur inci- 
dentally in the course of the writer’s reflections, yet are as good 
a way of putting the question discussed throughout the paper 
as need be. They tell us plainly enough that toleration is an 
expedient, never a principle with Romanists. In fact, the 
general tone of this essay is that of an apology for the tolerant 
attitude of the English Romanists, and the germ of its counsels 
is that they may as well make a virtue of necessity and be tole- 
rant with a smiling face. Whether Mr. Oakley’s plain speaking 
will give satisfaction to those Roman Catholic M.P.’s who pro- 
fess liberal principles, is at least doubtful. There are two pas- 
sages in the paper which represent pretty accurately its general 
tone and purpose. Though somewhat lengthy, we will quote 
them, and leave our readers to judge whether we have stated 
truly or not the tenor of Mr. Oakley’s essay. 


* The bare mention of such titles [Queen of the nations and the Bride of the 
Lamb}, lighting up, as they do, in our minds the vision of that illustrious 
Church whose fortunes were the theme of prophets, and whose glories the con- 
solation of saints, is enough to throw into a contrast, which would be ludi- 
crous if it were not melancholy, the forms of expression into which one and all 
of us are driven by the necessities of our position, to cast our Catholic ideas. 
Thus, while forced to apply the venerable name of a Church to that great 
religious society, the queen of all the sects, though but a sect, which in this 
nation and its dependencies usurps the place, assumes the titles, affects the 
ae and appropriates the revenues of the ancient and rightful Church of 
‘ngland, we are precluded from applying to ourselves in popular parlance any 
loftier appellation than that of “ the Catholic body.” While using, in a certain 
sense correctly, of heretics and schismatics, who are our fellow citizens and 
companions in distress, the amiable and endearing title of “brethren,” we are 
obliged so far to fall in with the very defective notions of religious brother- 
hood which prevail around us, as to call our own true brethren and fellow-heirs 
with ourselves of the Christian promises, by so cold a title as that of “ co- 
religionists.” While complimenting those motley forms of heterogeneous error 
which prevail outside with the magnificent appellation of “ creeds,” we must 
needs hear without a protest the faith of the saints designated as a “ denomina- 
tion” or a “ persuasion.” "—P. 146. 

‘ The position, then, to be realized is this: we Catholics are, by the grace of 
God, children, whether by inheritance or adoption, of the Church, which is the 
sole and exclusive depository on earth of eternal and immutable Truth; nor 
alone the passive receptacle of that Truth, but its ordained guardian and active 
dispenser. We neither share our treasure, nor divide our claims, with any 
other religious body whatever. The most imposing of the pretensions of other 
bodies does not even approach the limits, far less invade the province, and 
threaten the majesty of our prerogative ; the most orthodox of their opinions 
does not in one, and that a most important, sense, come a whit nearer to our 
Truth, than the wildest and most fanatical of their doctrinal innovations. We 
claim their agreement as an impressive coincidence, we appreciate it as an 
independent testimony, but we utterly discard it as a point of ecclesiastical 
assimilation,’—P. 142. 
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This is out-spoken at any rate, albeit somewhat ponderous, 
and calling to our minds, by the accumulation of its adjectives, 
Mrs. Malaprop’s ‘nice derangement of epitaphs.’ We com- 
mend these two passages, with every expression of sympathy, 
to the attention of our excellent, though rather extreme, friends, 
who sometimes get angry with us because we are not so far to 
the front as themselves. After all their laborious efforts to 
make it appear that Anglicanism and Romanism are very much 
alike, especially Anglicanism, it is rather a cruel snub to have 
the results treated as ‘an impressive coincidence,’ and ‘ an inde- 
pendent testimony.’ After that magnificent Latin dedication 
of ‘Sermons on the Re-union of Christendom,’ to Pius, Sophro- 
nius, and Charles Thomas, it is discouraging, to say the least 
of it, to find the most devoted servant of Pius treating, in a 
patronising way, the communion of which Charles Thomas is 
the head, as ‘the queen of all the sects, though but a sect.’ 

We will not detain our readers longer over Mr. Oakley, whose 
essay amounts to just about this: as a gentleman may find him- 
self unavoidably mixed up with snobs, so a ‘ Catholic’ may be 
unavoidably mixed up with heretics; and as it is important for 
the gentleman soto behave himself towards the snobs as to pre- 
serve his character, and yet get what he can from the snobs, so 
is it important for the ‘ Catholic’ to treat heretics in such a way 
as shall dispose them most favourably to himself, and yet not 
compromise his ‘ Catholic’ respectability. 

The next article is a long one. It deals with ‘ Bishop 
Colenso’s objections to the veracity of Holy Writ.’ Weare so 
heartily tired of Dr. Colenso and his objections that we must 
be excused—and we believe our readers will readily excuse us 
—from taking any further notice of this paper, beyond observing 
that it bears no internal evidence of its Roman Catholic author- 
ship, that it handles its subject well and scholarly, and that that 
part—the former part—of it, which discusses the question con- 
cerning the name ‘ Jehovah,’ comes fully up to satisfaction. 

In the next paper we resume acquaintance with the Cardinal. 
Its title is ‘The truth of supposed Legends and Fables,’ and a 
bracketed note tells us it was ‘taken by short-hand.’ His 
Eminence lays out his subject thus: ‘ Events and things which 
‘have been considered legendary, or even fabulous, have been 
‘ proved by further research to be historical and true.’ By way 
of preface he makes allusion to the discovery, at Rome, in 1775, 
of inscriptions bearing upon the Fratres Arvales, of whom, up 
to that time, scarce anything was known beyond the obscure 
hints contained in Varro and Gellius. These inscriptions, how- 
ever, were so numerous and explicit, that, under the able editor- 
ship of Marini, they were made to give a tclerably complete 
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account of the mysterious fraternity, and thus make clear what 
had been a dark and perplexing matter to classical antiquaries. 
From the story of the Arval Brethren the Cardinal draws this 
moral :— 


‘That history may have remained silent upon points which it seems impossible, 
in the multiplicity of writers that have been preserved to us, should not have 
cropped out, not have been mentioned in some way, not even have been made 
known to us through innumerable anterior discoveries. One fortunate cireum- 
stance brought to light the whole history of this body. How unfair, then, is 
it, on the reticence of history, at once to condemn anything, or to say, “We 
should have heard; writers who ought to have told us would not have concealed 
it from us.” For a circumstance may arise which will bring out the whole 
history of a thing, and make that plain and clear before us, which has been 
scouted completely by others, or of which we have been kept in complete 
ignorance.’ —P. 238. 

The Cardinal then proceeds to illustrate his subject, adducing 
one example of events, namely, the martyrdom of S$. Ursula and 
the eleven thousand virgins, whose bones are exhibited in the 
golden chamber in the church of 8. Ursula, at Cologne; and 
two examples of things, namely, la chemise de la Sainte Vierge, 
preserved in the cathedral of Chartres ; and the head of S. John 
the Baptist, which three cities, Rome, Genoa, and Amiens, claim 
to possess. In discussing the historical truth of the event, and 
the genuineness of the relics, the Cardinal proceeds exactly in the 
same way as any archeologist would, without touching upon the 
religious or devotional questions involved in the matter. This 
being the case, there is nothing to hinder the reader following 
out his arguments, sifting his evidence, and endorsing or reject- 
ing his conclusions, as he may deem them well or ill founded. 

The Cardinal handles the event, the martrydom of S. Ursula 
and her companions, with very great freedom indeed, and the 
effect is to make such retrenchments, alterations, and additions 
to the received story, that one would not recognise it as the 
same. After reading his treatise we felt satisfied that he 
must have known beforehand that the faith of Romanists in 
that particular legend was either so robust as that nothing could 
shake it, or so decayed as that nothing could restore it. The 
historical evidence goes to show that about the time of the 
alleged martyrdom the Huns, under Attila, were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cologne, that they were a bloodthirsty race, that 
they had suffered a defeat which made them very angry, that 
they probably massacred every one they could lay their hands 
on, and that it is likely 8. Ursula and other females were 
amongst their victims. But it is not at all certain that they 
were eleven thousand in number; it is not certain that they 
were all virgins, but rather likely that many of them were not; 
there is nothing to show that they died for the faith, and con- 
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sequently nothing to prove that they were martyrs at all. The 
Cardinal says that his account is simply a reduction, to a mode- 
rate compass, of the 230 closely-printed folio pages, which are 
occupied by the discussion of this legend in the ninth volume for 
October of the Bollandists, If all the weighty volumes of that 
wonderful series were epitomised in the same way, the result 
might be interesting even to the general reader, but the claims 
of many saints upon the veneration of mankind would suffer 
irreparable injury from the process. 

In fact, the Cardinal so freely handles the Cologne story (of 
which, since reading his paper, we believe less than we did 
before) that, forgetting his purpose, to establish the grievances 
of relics, we almost expected to find him finishing off the 
reputation of the Chartres chemise and the three cities’ heads 
with some remark corresponding to Edie Ochiltree’s profane 
interruption, ‘Pretorian here, Pretorian there, I mind the 
bigging o’t.’ However, the chemise and the head pass through 
the ordeal to satisfaction. At the end of the last century a 
competent judge, not knowing, it is said, what it was he was 
asked to give his opinion upon, pronounced the chemise to be 
about 2,000 years old—nearly 300 years too old, by the way, to 
suit its character asa relic. The three heads turn out to be 
portions of a head; the Cardinal saw the Rome and the Amiens 


portions, and considered them to be so much alike, that they 
might well be parts of the same head; and the third part at 
Genoa was seen by Sir John Mandeville in the 14th century, 
and from his description it would seem to be just the part want- 
ing to make me a complete skull. Of course many details are 


given by the Cardinal for which we have no space, but which 
are pertinent to the matter in hand; and we think that he has 
succeeded in making out as fair a case as he could, short of 
certainty. 

There remains one more article, which occupied two sessions 
of the Academia in reading, and is set out in two parts in this 
volume. Its subject is ‘ Christianity in relation to civil society,’ 
and its author, Mr. Edward Lucas. We congratulate him upon 
having produced the only paper of the whole series which 
deserves credit for deep and calm thought. In fact, his contri- 
bution stands on distinct and higher ground than those of his 
associates. He alone makes an effort to secure the Academia 
from the character, which the other writers laboured to fix upon 
it, of a society which divides its energies between antiqua- 
rian talk and shallow vituperation. Of the first part we may 
observe that, if separated from the company in which it appears, 
there is scarcely a sentence which need be altered or omitted, 
to give it a place among the disquisitions which proceed from 
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eatholic-minded Christians who believe in the divine mission of 
the Church, and maintain her independence against the Erastian- 
ism which would disguise her in the livery of an establishment, 
and control her by the tyranny of a state. But unfortunately, 
it does not come before us by itself. We receive it ina group of 
companions who give to its ideas a narrow application, and to its 
phraseology a sectarian meaning. Had it been placed at the 
beginning instead of at the end of the volume, and apart from the 
second section of the essay, it certainly would not have given a 
healthier complexion to the jaundiced visages of the other writers, 
but it would have escaped the unlovely tinge which they cast 
upon its face. We should then have been able to have accepted 
the expression, ‘ Christian society ’ in its catholic and undistorted 
meaning ; as it is, whenever the writer uses it, we are teased by 
the suspicion that it is an euphemism for the Ultramontane 
notion of the Church. We should have taken the phrase ‘the 
unity of the society’ as analogous to the article ‘the Holy 
Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints’; but our minds are 
pre-occupied by the recollection of Dr. Manning’s sentence :— 
‘ Every several Greek is bound to submit to the Catholic 
* Church, one by one, without question or thought as to what 
‘ others may or may not do’; and of Mr. Oakley’s remark that 
the Anglican Church is the ‘queen of the sects, though but 
a sect.’ Perhaps we shall incur the reproach of prejudice by 
this frank confession : it is the prejudice of the proverb, ‘ Nos- 
citur ex sociis.’ 

The subject of the essay seems to have been suggested partly 
and chiefly by the speeches of the Count de Montalembert at 
Malines, and partly by the writings of M. Guizot. At the out- 
set the writer explains the word ‘society,’ which he is con- 
stantly using, by saying, ‘To avoid the antagonism which 
‘is frequently aroused by the use of the word “Church,” I 
‘ shall speak of it as the “ society of Christians” which our Lord 
‘founded.’ This, to some, may be acceptable, as giving a liberal 
tone to the whole treatise ; but inasmuch as it only amounts to 
saying, ‘ for Society, read Church,’ we do not think the substitu- 
tion is of much importance. He also uses the word ‘ State’ as 
an abstract term to signify all civil government. The essay, as 
we have said, is divided into two parts; the former is taken up 
with proving the independence of ‘ Society’ upon ‘ State’; the 
latter is chiefly occupied in pointing out the dependence of 
‘State’ upon ‘ Society.’ In working out the first proposition, he 
treats of the unity of the society, and of its universality, whence 
he argues that unity and universality can only result from an 
organization which is coeval with the existence of the society, 
This is pointed asa refutation of Guizot’s theory that the earliest 
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Christians were ‘a pure association of men with common belief 
‘ and sentiments, but without any form of discipline, or of laws, 
‘ or any body of magistrates ’ ;—a definition of primitive Christi- 
anity which we quite agree with Mr. Lucas in condemning as a 
contradiction in terms. He then goes on to show that the fact 
of organization may be inferred to have existed at the first from 
the necessity of the case, inasmuch as nothing short of the firm 
and compact association of the first Christians into a body, 
guided by law and governed by rulers, could have made its 
onward way to the conversion and subjection of the civilized 
world; that it also can be proved to have existed from historical 
testimony. Upon the latter point he dwells but lightly, as not 
coming within the scope of his arguments, which are of an 
@ priori character. 

Mr. Lucas advances to infer the necessity of a central 
authority to which the various sections, communities, or local 
Churches might look for decision in cases of uncertainty or 
dispute. The power of delegation implies authority; the ac- 
ceptance of delegated authority implies responsibility. This 
responsibility of the delegatee to the delegator passes up through 
the ascending grades of power, by historical succession, to the 
first receivers of the Divine commission from the Divine Head, 
by the steps of authority, to the existing highest representatives 
of those first receivers. Hence we derive Divine commission 
by Apostolical succession, and also the supreme authority of an 
(Ecumenical Council. This self-consistent system lay, in germ 
at least, if not in full development, in the very first age of the 
Christian Church, and there is as little reason in objecting to 
this statement, because the whole elaborate machinery of Church 
government and order is not planned out in the Apostolic Acts 
and Epistles, and the isapostolic writings, as to deny that the 
oak comes from the acorn, because the acorn does not exhibit to 
the eye the branches and foliage of the giant tree. Every 
natural and orderly out-growth in esse has been from the begin- 
ning in posse. Mr. Lucas states lucidly the expansion of the 
system, and as it is a fair example of his inferential mode of 
reasoning, we will quote his words :— 


‘ There were just twelve men who could teach, and they would die within 
seventy years. But more, the twelve could not possibly superintend the details 
of more than as many districts at once. They must travel, instruct the igno- 
rant, satisfy the wise of this world, exhort the lukewarm, settle disputed 

uesticns, and bring back the strayed. All would require promptness and 
ecision. Except with themselves, neither the knowledge nor the authority 
existed. But they must provide for their absence and future death. What 
they knew and had imparted to others, without appeal to them, could not 
spread further. Men taught at second-hand would say, “This which you tell 
us on such a point does not agree with your other teaching. We must refer 
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to our own Apostle.” Such reference could not but be a powerful means of 
securing unity. But absence and death being inevitable, these conditions must 
have been prearranged for. Provision must have been made in God’s will from 
the first. It was no after-thought of men. Human shortsightedness could 
not have failed to anticipate what must so clearly arise; infinitely less could 
God’s wisdom. But what provision was most natural, most simple, and there- 
fore most certainly really made? For absence, a delegated authority; for 
death, one to succeed. . .. When, therefore, any one of the Apostles had 
established the Society in any city; and finding it advisable to move to a 
distance, had delegated to some chosen man powers similar to those which he 
himself possessed, the newly elected would be responsible immediately to the 
Apostle who appointed him, but in the last resort to the recognised central 
authority of the entire Society.’ —P. 304. 


We know very well that the ‘central authority of the entire 
Society ’ which we have in view, is not the same as that which 
Mr. Lucas has in his eye. Nevertheless, we like his way of 
putting the matter very much,—very much better than the 
following hazy picture of the primitive Church from the easel 
of Dean Milman :— 


‘Such would be the ordinary development of a Christian community: in the 
first case, monarchical, as founded by an individual Apostle or recognised 
teacher of Christianity; subsequently, in the absence of that teacher, aristo- 
cratical, under a senate formed according to the Jewish usage, though not 

recisely on Jewish principles ; until, the place of the Apostle being supplied 

y a bishop, in a certain sense his representative or successor, it would revert 
to a monarchical form, limited rather by the religion itself than by any ap- 
pointed controlling power. —History of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 24. 


We have not space to follow our author, in the same degree 
p g 


of fulness, through the various stages of his argument—all very 
logically linked together, and expressed in luminous language. 
When he comes to insist more particularly upon the independ- 
ence of the Society upon the State, he points out, with a force 
of truth which Anglicans at the present day can feelingly 
recognise, how the State is glad enough to use the Society ‘as 
a sort of police,’ and yet overbearingly thrusts its interference 
upon the Society in questions which only concern the consciences 
of those who submit themselves to the Society. 

Towards the close of Part I. there is a hint at the chief subject 
of Part II. viz. the dependence of civil society. If we do not 
misinterpret his words, they go to say that the State power is 
better managed in the hands of clerics than of Jaics. This is 
a premonitory dash of the Ultramontanism, which prevails 
throughout the second part. We cannot extend our approba- 
tion to this section of the essay. As soon as the subject is 
narrowed to the point at which Mr. Lucas has really been 
aiming from the frst, his style and temper become narrower 
likewise. We have no right to complain.of the application he 
makes of the great principles which he enounces in his first 
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part, although we totally dissent from that application. We 
prefer taking our leave of him at the point where we can do so 
with the most satisfaction. 

Looking back at the whole book, through which we have 
guided our readers, we are reminded of a remark which Dr. 
Newman tells us he used to make before his secession, to the 
effect that the hope of bringing about a union between the 
Anglican and Roman branches is considerably damaged by 
individual conversions to Rome. Of the truth of this observa- 
tion the volume we have just closed is a striking proof. From 
whose lips proceeds the most unequivocal denial of the rights of 
the Anglican Church to be esteemed a Church? From whose 
mouth flows the torrent of abuse, or glides the envenomed 
sneer? Who exult most vehemently over the difficulties with 
which the Anglican Church, in this her day of refinement from 
the Erastian dross which State meddlesomeness has mingled 
with her gold, is undoubtedly beset ? Not Cardinal Wise- 
man, not ‘Dr. Rock, not the other ‘Catholics by inheritance’ 
(as one of the essayists phrases it), but the ‘Catholics by 
adoption, Dr. Manning and Mr. Oakleymost offensively the 
former. We suppose these gentlemen minister to the grati- 
fication of their hearers, by reviling the communion of their 
earlier and better days. We suppose the original Romanists 
listen approvingly to their tirades, and are pleased by the efforts 
which these ‘ novi homines’ so laboriously make to establish 
their reputation as ‘ good Catholics’ by abusing the Church they 
have left. To us it is a pitiable sight, and we are glad to avert 
our eyes. 

For the re-union of Christendom let us pray, and let us work, 
each Catholic of us, in such measure as God hath given him 
opportunity. If any remarks have been let fall in the foregoing 
pages which may seem to treat this grand and holy hope as 
chimerical, let it be distinctly understood that their intention is 
simply to point out that in one quarter, and that in which 
Roman Christianity finds its centre, there is at present no gleam 
of dawn. It is indeed most useful to search in every direc- 
tion for those who ‘gather with us,’ but it is also a useful, 
though less oder Sele, to detect and expose those who are 
‘ scattering abroad.’ 





Art. VII.—The Bishop of Oxford and the French Interdicted 
Priests. The Times newspaper, March, April, and May, 
1865. 


WE presume all our readers are more or less acquainted with a 
recent controversy between the Bishop of Oxford and a Mr. 
Rogerson, with reference to the number of priests in the French 
capital engaged in secular and menial occupations generally, or 
connected, in some shape or other, with the public conveyances 
in particular. The letters exchanged between the Bishop and 
the Abbé have been reproduced in many London and provincial 

apers, and articles devoted to the controversy have appeared 
in most of these papers, as well as in magazines and reviews, 
The interest excited has not been confined to this country; the 
correspondence has been republished, either wholly or in part, 
by foreign journals, and been commented upon, at greater or 
less length, in several of them—not always in the most com- 
plimentary terms towards the disputatious and censorious Abbé 
who was the first to engage in the cut and thrust of serious 
‘encounter.’ As the controversy originated in an article which 
appeared in The Christian Remembrancer, a little more than a year 
and a half ago, it is naturally to be expected that we should ofter 
some remarks upon it. By way of exemplifying the evils resulting 
from the abolition of French ecclesiastical courts, and from epis- 
copal absolutism and irresponsibility, we then stated, not on loose 
and insufficient evidence, but on the testimony of two unim- 
peachable and independent authorities, that something like 600 
ecclesiastics were engaged in menial occupations in Paris, 200 
of whom were employed as drivers or conductors in the public 
conveyances. Up to March last, the truth of the statement 
had, as far as we know, not only remained unchallenged, but 
had been confirmed in private letters to ourselves by persons 
resident in, and thoroughly acquainted with, Paris. To this 
statement the Bishop of Oxford referred in a speech in Con- 
vocation, altering, however, the 600 into 750, which was the 
estimate privately communicated to his lordship subsequently to 
the appearance of the article. Unfortunately, what he said with 
reference to the number of those priests that were actually 
connected with the public conveyances was misreported. This 
produced between himself and the Abbé Rogerson a correspon- 
dence, which we reprint in eaxtenso :-— 
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‘Paris, Rue 8. Roch, March 9, 1864 [siz]. 


‘ My Lord,—My attention has been requested to a statement made by 
our Lordship at a Convocation of clergy, as reported in The Times of 
ebruary 18 [sic], in which you make public the startling fact that there 

are 750 suspended priests driving cabs in Paris. 

‘ This curiosity in statistics has obtained currency in the newspapers as 
a sensational paragraph ; and being brought to light at a solemn assem- 
blage of clergy by a dignitary of the Church, has no doubt been accepted 
by very many as authentic and unquestionable. 

‘I am in a position, my Lord, to question it, and am charged to do so, 
not only by the parties involved by implication in this offensive remark, 
but by English friends, who are scandalized to read of it. 

‘I have resided in Paris for the last six years as Chaplain to the English 
Catholics, and may be supposed, in consequence, to command an intimate 
acquaintance with clerical details such as you venture upon. I have access 
to authority, civil and ecclesiastical, and I profess to be amenable to facts, 
even when personally humiliating. I do not feel, therefore, that I am 
presuming beyond the demands of truth and of fairness in calling upon 
you to make good this your assertion, as here we discover no grounds 
whatever for believing it. 

‘The evidence I have come at from official sources reduces it, on the 
contrary, to an absurdity. For instance, the Chef of the Bureau which 
charges itself with what concerns street conveyances says, in his reply, 
“In my department, every man qualifying for his badge as a cabman has 
to make his declarations in my presence, and for the last eight years I can 
assert that I have not known more than three who were in priest’s orders.” 

‘I have the honour to be, my Lord, your obedient servant, 


* Rogerson, Abbé, &c.’ 


‘ Marlow, March 13. 

‘ Rey. Sir,—I am glad you have communicated directly with myself on 
the subject of your letter. Nothing was farther fromi my intention in 
what I said than to utter anything which could cause annoyance to any 
member of your communion. 

‘I spoke of it as a communion, which, from the number of its clergy, 
and the amount of discipline among them, must of necessity have been 
tried with the evil I foresaw as likely to beset our own branch of the 
Church, from the alteration of the Rule of the Inns of Court, and whose 
example might therefore be useful to us in framing a rule for our own 
conduct. 

‘What I did say was, that I had been informed by a friend, who was 
well acquainted with the subject, that it was believed there were some 
750 priests so suspended in Paris, some of them driving cabs. You will, I 
trust, understand from this that I had not the remotest intention of cast- 
ing any imputation upon the clergy of your communion. 


‘I am very truly yours, S. Oxon.’ 


* Paris, March 16. 
‘My Lord,—I quoted from your address, as given in The Times of the 
11th [sic] of February. This report you now declare does you an injustice. 
Have you in consequence communicated with that journal (or with any 
other organ of the press) to say as much ; has the reporter himself been 
called upon to account for the falsification of your words ; or, in fact, have 


7 | been taken by you to set the public right as to what you really 
id say 
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‘The publication of the letters we have exchanged may tend to a certain 
extent to remedy matters ; but although you hereby disclaim any con- 
nexion with this monstrous cab-item, our good English public, who love 
Popish horrors—as exhibited in the “ Newdegate Calendar ”—will not be 
so ready to surrender it. “Sunt quos curriculo pulverem clericalem colle- 
gisse juvat.” This clerical cab-dust is got up for a purpose; but most 
people will see through it. You adhere, I notice, to the precise figures 
(750)—supplied by a “ well-informed friend ”—as representing the amount 
= unfortunate priests under interdict actually at this moment living in 

aris. 

‘On consulting the clergy-list, I find an enumeration of qualified eccle- 
siastics amounting to 953.- Your friend claims 750 for his catalogue of the 
lapsed, which leaves 203 for the active duties of the ministry. 

‘There are eighty dioceses in France, numbering an aggregate of 40,000 
clergy. Probably he will choose to make good his figures out of this ac- 
count. But how is he to realize it? With all our appliances in Church 
and State we are unable to arrive at any such census, and the mystery to 
us is, how you can satisfy yourselves with these travellers’ stories, and 
adopt them as facts to be commented upon. I have been permitted access 
to the Archbishop's office as well as to the Prefecture of Police in my in- 
vestigations, and the only certainty that I can develope is that no one does 
know, or can know, how many or how few there may be of professional 
persons who have been pressed down into the lower walks of life ; for, 
unless they fall under judicial interrogatory, there can exist no assured 
means of coming to such knowledge. 

‘Another fact presented itself to me in the progress of my researches, 
which I may mention to your Lordship, as of a nature more calculated to 
edify your clergy than the very questionable one you select. Where a dis- 
position is displayed by unfortunate priests to guard the proprieties of 
society, and to merit favourable hopes of resuscitation, the means of ho- 
nourable subsistence are provided for them by ecclesiastical superiors and 
others. The late Archbishop of Paris and an existing curé of one of the 
larger churches were spoken of to me as haying distinguished themselves 
by private charities of this quality ; “and by this shall all men know,” &c. 


‘I am, my Lord, most truly yours, Rogerson, Abbé, &c.’ 


* 26, Pall Mall, March 18. 


‘ Rev. Sir,—I am not in the habit of reading reports of my speeches, and 
I never correct them. I cannot make myself responsible for the correvt- 
ness of such reports, which I should do if I ever corrected them. 

‘I beg now to refer you to the printed statement by the friend to whom 
I alluded, and to which I referred in my speech, and which has, so far as I 
know, never been questioned, and which rests, as I happen to know, on 
high Parisian and Roman Catholic authority. 

‘The statement is in Zhe Christian Remembrancer, October, 1863, pp. 336, 
337. It alleges that “there are 600 priests in Paris serving as coachmen, 
or connected with the public conveyances, or playing street organs, or 
serving as porters, or begging.” Privately, or high Parisian authority, the 
estimate was 750, 

‘I remain yours truly, 8. Oxon.’ 


Here there ought to have been an end of the controversy 
between the Abbé and the Bishop ; and it would perhaps have 
been well for the reputation of the former had such been the 
case. Indeed, after the wholesale and unwarrantable imperti- 
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nences and offensive puerilities contained in Mr. Rogerson’s 
second letter, most persons would not have bestowed any further 
notice upon the Bishop of Oxford’s correspondent; or they would 
have contented themselves with meeting by blank and con- 
temptuous contradiction his denials and charges, which should 
never have been put forth without the accompaniment of formal 
and positive attestations. The Bishop stated in his first letter 
that he had been incorrectly reported, and that all he had said 
was that some of the suspended priests were driving cabs; and 
this Mr. Rogerson not only does not attempt to controvert, but 
distinctly acknowledges. In his second letter, the Bishop, in the 
most conciliatory language, simply refers his correspondent to 
The Christian Remembrancer, and very properly declines being 
made responsible for the correctness of the reports of his speeches 
which appear in the newspapers. After this, surely Mr. Rogerson 
ought to have been fully satisfied, but even after the Bishop’s 
explicit, and, as must have appeared to all disinterested and 
unprejudiced men, satisfactory explanations, Mr. Rogerson is 
bent upon continuing the controversy, and this not with the 
singleness of heart and simplicity of purpose, not in the spirit of 
fairness or with the dispassionate earnestness of one who seeks 
to arrive at the real truth, but, apparently, for the gratification 
of his vanity, or spleen, or seduced by self-deceit and a blind 
spirit of contradiction, with all the bitterness of an interested 
and excited partisan, and ail the unscrupulousness of Ultramon- 
tanist petulance and paradox. He himself speaks of the con- 
troversy with the eminent Bishop as an ‘ encounter,’ and he is so 
elated at the result that he sends the whole correspondence to 
The Tablet. Before doing so, however, he must forward another 
letter to the Bishop :— 


‘Paris, March 22. 
‘My Lord,—What “higher Parisian authority” can be conceived or 


devised in this question than that of the Prefecture of Police on the 
one hand, and the Archbishup’s office on the other? I have obtained from 
both a minute investigation, extending to the details which are duly regis- 
tered and vouched for in their departments, and they both concur in sub- 
stantiating this fact—that it is impossible to render any such account, as 
there exist no data to go upon. The estimate, therefore, that you supply 
must be gratuitous, and I assure you is enormously exaggerated. The 
officials went into their work of investigating the matter because I came 
armed with powers from a minister of state ; otherwise they would merely 
have laughed at it—as a Protestant device and a traveller's story. One of 
them said to me, with a good deal of naiveté, “They surely think in your 
country that every fallen priest like a fallen horse necessarily passes off to 
the cab-stand. If there be 750 in that line,” he added, “how many may 
there not be of Jesuits in disguise around us in the other ranges of life.” 
‘I have not the opportunity of referring to the periodical you produce as 
a printed authority, nor can | attach counter-balancing weight to the whis- 
pers of a “high Parisian and Roman Catholic authority” in opposition to 
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the only authorities admissible in such a matter, and, therefore, I take leave 
to deny your statement, and to defy you to make it good. 

‘I am surprised by your Lordship’s professing irresponsibility as to what 
may be printed of your speeches. ‘This seems to me more convenient than 
equitable ; and J cannot but fancy that in cases it may befall your Lordship 
that human laws as well as divine might be invoked to enforce a very 
opposite conviction practically. However, 1 must relinquish to you this 
most convenient retreat as the result of our encounter, and content myself 
with what may be decided between us at the bar of public opinion. I 
herewith commit the entire correspondence to the public press, and 
remain, my Lord, yours most truly, ‘ RoacErson, Abbé, &c.’ 

The account Mr. Rogerson ‘ Abbé, &c.,’ gives of his con- 
tinued researches and persevering labours is very interesting ; 
but his carelessness or his perversity is not the less apparent. 
Our readers will notice how he continues to ignore, as completely 
as if they had never been given, the Bishop’s denial of the state- 
ment imputed to him and its rectification, As De Quincey 
would have said, there have been labour indeed, and effort 
enough, preparation without end, peregrinations in different 
parts of Paris, ‘ investigations’ at the Archbishop’s office and at 
the Préfecture de Police, and, after all that, most tortuous circum- 
gyration of periods; but from all these researches and labours, 
from all these peregrinations and investigations, from all this 
sonorous smithery of harsh and hard words, dark, pompous, 
ponderous, and grandiloquent, nothing adequate has emerged— 


nothing commensurate, but simply a volume of smoke, insipid 
impertinences, and ruinous inconsistencies and self-contradictions. 
Mr. Rogerson seems greatly surprised and perplexed at his 
Lordship’s ag irresponsibility as to what may be printed 


of his speeches; but we ourselves are greatly surprised and per- 
plexed at Mr. Rogerson’s own surprise and perplexity. His 
flippancy and facetiousness, as well as his imputation of evil 
motives—especially when he says that the ‘clerical cab-dust is got 
up for a purpose "—we can perhaps understand ; but we confess 
we cannot understand what he means by attempting to make 
the Bishop responsible for the reports which newspapers give of 
his speeches. The Bishop of Peterborough is reported in several 
papers to have spoken in Convocation of his having been Dean 
of Guernsey. The Bishop could never have said anything of the 
sort ; and, although he has never taken the trouble of correcting 
the blunder, we have not heard that anybody has attempted to 
make him responsible for such nonsense. But that the Bishop 
of Oxford, who delivers more speeches than there are weeks in 
the year, should be expected to correct all those speeches for all 
the papers, or be responsible for every one of the reports, how- 
ever absurd and contradictory, that may be given, is an idea 
which has never before entered into any one’s head, and 
which, we should have thought, could not have entered into 
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anybody’s. Nevertheless Mr. Rogerson thinks the argument so 
cogent that he reverts to it again and again, and actually tells 
the Bishop that he cannot but fancy there might be cases in 
which ‘ human laws as well as divine might be invoked to enforce 
a very opposite conclusion practically.’ 

The authority of The Christian Remembrancer having thus 
been adduced, and virtually called into question, we sent the 
following communications to Zhe Times in vindication of our 
statements : 


‘To THE Epiror oF The Times. 

‘Sir,—The Times of the 27th March published a correspondence from Zhe 
Tablet between the Abbé Rogerson and the Bishop of Oxford. What the 
Abbé complained of was a statement said to have been made by the Bishop, 
but which it turns out that his Lordship did not make, “that there are 
750 suspended priests driving cabs in Paris.” 

‘In the course of this correspondence the Bishop referred to The Christian 
Remembrancer of October, 1863, in which it was stated—not that 750 priests 
were driving cabs in Paris—but that it had been calculated that there 
were 600 ecclesiastics engaged in menial work in Paris, of whom 200, it 
was alleged, were serving as coachmen or conductors in the public con- 
veyances, The Abbé Rogerson has taken care not to refer to the printed 
authority of Zhe Christian Remembrauncer; but as the reputation of that 
Review is involved in any statements which it may make, J, as editor of 
The Christian Remembrancer for nearly twenty years, shall trespass on your 
kindness by asking the insertion of a communication from the writer of 
the article which I have just received. The illness of the writer and his 
absence from England must plead my apology for the delay in forwarding 
his statement. 

‘To that statement I have little to add, except to point out that the 
article was not composed with any azimus against the clergy of the Latin 
Church generally, but, with a double object. The one, by way of a hint to 
ourselves, that whatever inconveniences our English clergy may suffer from 
the present state of the law as regards Church discipline, the tyranny of 
a bishop acting ix foro domestico, without any courts at all, might in practice 
become far more intolerable ; and the other purpose of his article was to 
show that the growth of French Ultramontanism was such that in the case 
of the Provincial Council of La Rochelle it had been seriously proposed 
to censure Bossuet himself, while the persecution of such men as the Abbé 
Guettée, of the Abbés Déléon, Cartelier, Koenig, Robert, and Guillaud, for 
their exposure of the imposture of La Salette, and of the Abbé Laborde, 
together with the proscription of the ancient Gallican Liturgy throughout 
France, were signs of the times full of evil, not only to what is left of the 
famous Gallican liberties, but the whole Church of Christ. 

‘I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


§ April 15th. ‘Tue Epitor oF The Christian Remembrancer.’ 


‘To tHE Epiror or The Christian Remembrancer. 

‘ My dear Sir,—A remark incidentally made by the Bishop of Oxford at 
the last session of Convocation on the subject of the number of ecclesi- 
astics employed in the public conveyances of Paris, or otherwise engaged 
in secular or manual coon in the French capital, has given rise to a 
correspondence between himself and a Mr. Rogerson, who says that he 
“has resided in Paris for the last six years as chaplain to the English 
Catholics,” and who, I believe, still officiates in that capacity in a chapel 
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which forms part of the church of 8. Roch, where I saw him a little more 
than two yearsago. In his last letter the Bishop refers his correspondent 
to a passage in a paper on the Life and Works of the late Abbé Prompsault, 
which appeared in The Christian Remembrancer for October, 1863, as an 
authority for his statement. Mr. Rogerson, with considerable self-confi- 
dence and not a little superciliousness, denies the truth of the statements 
made by the Bishop of Oxford, as well as of those contained in the pages 
of your Review, and attempts to refute these statements, though he only 
succeeds in contradicting himself, and putting forth what look rather like 
absurdities into the bargain. Mr. Rogerson professes to be extremely 
anxious to arrive at the real truth; but all must regret that his praise- 
worthy efforts in that direction should have been attended with but trifling 
success. He begins by announcing, with a great flourish of trumpets, that 
“the chef of the bureau, which charges itself with what concerns street 
conveyances,” has assured him that “for the last eight years he has not 
known more than three” of those that had to make the necessary “ declara- 
tions in his presence’’ previous to obtaining their “ badge,” “who were in 
priest’s orders ;” a few days after, however, after the most unflagging 
and minute researches, and “though armed with powers from a Minister 
of State,” and being “ permitted access to the Archbishop’s office as well 
as to the Préfecture de Police,” he opportunely discovers “that it is im- 
possible to render an account ” of the number of priests engaged in secular 
occupations, “as there exist no data to go upon;” and he comfortably 
finishes by adding that the printed “estimate” is “enormously exag- 
geratcd,” and by intimating that the whole statement is utterly destitute 
of truth, and nothing else than a “Protestant device and a traveller's 
story.” 
“‘Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.” 


As 1 am the writer of the paper in The Christian Remembrancer containing 
the incriminated passage, perhaps you will allow me to trouble you with a 
few remarks upon those portions of the Abbé Rogerson’s letters which 
bear upon that passage, and to show that the facts it embodies were not 
put forth carelessly, ignorantly, or maliciously, as Mr. Rogerson appears to 
imagine. I should not have made any such statement had I not received 
it on what I considered, and still consider—pace the English chaplain of 
8. Roch—the most unimpeachable authority ; and, however greatly that 
statement may have startled and perplexed Mr. Rogerson, and however 
solicitous he may be to disallow and repudiate it, I think that even he will 
feel compelled to acknowledge that it is not, after all, a “Protestant 
device aud a traveller’s story.” 

‘The whole passage in 7'he Christian Remembrancer stands thus :— 

‘We are certainly debarred from saying a word against the French 
Ecclesiastical Courts, for such do not exist, and when an ecclesiastic offends, 
or renders himself in any way obnoxious to his bishop, we must concede 
to M. Meignan that the process of suspension or deprivation is, if not more 
satisfactory, at least far more expeditious than ours. It is a very simple 
and summary proceeding. The poor priest, ruthlessly domineered over by 
his bishop, is interdicted, suspended, or deprived by him at will, frequently 
without the opportunity of defending himself, or any legal formality what- 
ever, and often compelled to abandon his profession and to take to some 
secular calling, or reduced to live upon the alms of his friends or to starve. 
Bishops in France possess, now-a-days, the most absolute and uncontrolled 
power over their clergy, whether they are desservants, vicaires, or curés, and 
too often exercise it most iniquitously. It is true that there are some 
curés inamovibles—at least in theory ; but it is very easy for the bishop to 
get rid of them at any time. Under the flimsiest pretext, and sometimes 
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without any pretext whatever, the bishop can interdict or suspend a cur¢ ; 
he then appoints a pro-curé, and compels the curé to give him part of his 
stipend. “‘Lhese things,” says a distinguished Gallican layman in a private 
letter to ourselves, “happen very often, and above all, out of Paris. As 
for the other priests, they lose all position and means of livelihood, and 
many beg their bread in Paris, where they take shelter.” We have heard 
from two unexceptionable and independent sources that there are at the 
present moment more than 200) ecclesiastics serving as coachmen or con- 
ductors in the public conveyances of the French capital, and some 400 
others playing street organs, serving as porters, or begging. 

‘The informants referred to in this last sentence are a priest and a pro- 
fessor, the former of whom I have known for ten and the latter for fifteen 
years, both of whom have resided in Paris the better portion of their life, 
both of whom are Frenchmen and Roman Catholics, both of whom are 
learned and distinguished men, and “ command,” at least, as “ intimate an 
acquaintance with the clerical details ventured upon” as Mr. Rogerson. I 
may add that my informants are totally unacquainted with each other, 
except by name. My authority for the statement in the two previous 
sentences of the extract is an eminent Academician, who has been long 
settled in Paris, is a good Roman Catholic, occupies a high position, is a 
man of great and accurate knowledge, is thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of the French Church generally, and the condition of the Paris clergy 
in particular, and whom to know is to revere. Are statements made on 
such authorities to be characterised—or branded rather—as mere “ Pro- 
testant devices and travellers’ stories ?” 

‘ Mr. Rogerson has certainly hit upon an extraordinary way of disproving 
these statements. Granted that the “Chef de Bureau” assured him 
that during the past eight years only three men, “ qualifying themselves 
for the badge,” have “declared” that they were in priest’s orders, it does 
not at all follow that many more priests may not be employed whom this 
chef knows nothing about. There are strong grounds for believing that 
many an — would not give a full account of himself and his ante- 
cedents. But if the number of priests connected with .the public con- 
veyances of the French capital is as infinitesimally small as Mr. Rogerson 
would make it out to be, perhaps he would explain how it is that several 
Roman Catholic priests and laymen should, without concert or a knowledge 
of each other, agree in making it unprecedentedly large. 

‘Let me adduce the testimonies of other independent witnesses, cor- 
roborating, in a material degree, the statements which appeared in your 
Review, and scattering Mr. Rogerson’s assertions to the winds. In the 
first volume of Archdeacon Wordsworth’s valuable “Journal in Italy,” 
p. 112, we are told that the author of the History of “ La Diocesi di Milano ” 
(p. 52), “ spear a fear that Italy may be degraded, in this respect, to 
the miserable condition of France, where more than a hundred clergy in 
Paris alone are at this time engaged in driving cabs.” The Archdeacon 
adds in a note :—“ I was assured by a learned priest at Paris last year that 
this number is below the mark.” a then, is the evidence of two other 
Roman Catholic authorities—one a priest living in Paris—as to the large 
number of ecclesiastics “engaged in driving cabs” alone. But possibly 
Mr. Rogerson, “armed with his powers” and his Clergy List, will again 
declare that these estimates are mere “ Protestant devices and travellers’ 
stories.’ 

‘If I recollect rightly, the clerical author of the Maudit, who has lived 
many years in the French metropolis, and is evidently well acquainted 
both with “clerical” and other “ details,” speaks in different parts of his 
work to the same effect, and hints at a great deal more. 

‘I was at a dinner at a friend’s house in Paris a few years ago in the 
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company of some fourteen or fifteen gentlemen, all of whom, with two 
exceptions, were Frenchmen and Roman Catholics, and something like half 
of whom were priests. ‘The conversation turned upon the treatment 
which the inferior clergy frequently received at the hands of their bishops, 
and —— the condition to which many were reduced. One of the company 
remarked, “ Quw’il y avait des centaines @ecclésiastiques” engaged in menial or 
at least secular occupations in Paris alone. I said to my neighbour, a 
French Abbé, “ J/ y a beaucoup decclésiastiques employés comme cochers ou 
comme conducteurs de voitures publiques?”’ “ Oui, Monsieur, beaucoup,” was the 
reply. I will only add that I myself have on at least two occasions had 
fiacres, the drivers of which I found out to be in holy orders. One of them, 
with whom I had a long conversation, told me there were many such as 
himself among his “ con/réres.” 

‘ But Mr. Rogerson makes a statement, or, I should rather say, has 
recourse to an artifice which puts him out of court at once as an exce 
tionable and untrustworthy witness, and proves that he is intellectually 
or morally disqualified from expressing any opinion as to the correctness 
or incorrectness of the passage in Zhe Christian Remembrancer which he 
virtually attacks. Not content with being “armed with powers from a 
Minister of State,” and “ being permitted access to the Archbishop’s office 
as well as to the Prefecture of Police,” he has also consulted the Clergy 
List, in which he “ finds an enumeration of qualified ecclesiastics amount- 
ing to 953, thus leaving,” he adds, only “ 203 for the active duties of the 
ministry.” Does Mr. Rogerson, then, mean to assert that the names of 
the many priests said to be engaged in secular pursuits and menial occu- 
pations should really be found in a Clergy List? More disingenuous 
trifling, and a more fraudulent evasion of the real point at issue, cannot 
be conceived. No one, as far as I am aware, has asserted that all these 
ecclesiastics originally belonged to the diocese of Paris. On the contrary, 
it was intimated in my friend’s statement, as given in Zhe Christian 
Remembrancer, that the greater number belonged to other dioceses, but 
that they had “taken shelter in Paris.” I am myself well acquainted with 
several excellent priests living in Paris whose names do not appear, I 
believe, in any Clergy List. Mr. Rogerson’s discreditable mancuvre, 
instead of invalidating, tends powerfully to substantiate the truth of the 
statements contained in your Review. He further informs us that “ there 
are 80 dioceses in France, numbering an aggregate of 40,000 clergy.” I 
do nut know in what Clergy List he has discovered that those are the 
numbers of the French dioceses and of the French clergy; but I am 
afraid he does not know much more about the numbers of either than he 
does about the number of priests connected with Paris cabs and omnibuses. 

‘I remain, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 


‘Tuer WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON THE ABBE PROMPSAULT” 


As The Times remarked, in publishing this correspondence, if 
any Frenchman were to assert that there were two hundred 
condemned curates driving Hansom cabs in London, he would 
be met, not by reference to the Hackney Carriage department 
or to the Bishop of London’s office, but by a round contradic- 
tion, and an assurance that such a thing had never been heard 
of. But Mr. Rogerson treats the assertion very differently. 
He knows and allows that the fact has been heard of repeatedly, 
in so far as it means that priests in France are frequently, be- 
cause they have incurred the enmity or suspicion (too often 
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without legitimate cause) of their bishops, turned out of their 
churches, and sent into the streets to scramble for bread. He 
speaks of the class openly, as ‘professional persons who have 
been pressed down into the lower walks of life;’ and he also 
mentions a circumstance which shows that this class of un- 
fortunates must needs be considerable. He says that whenever 
these ‘unfortunate priests’ show a disposition ‘to guard the 
‘ proprieties of society and to merit favourable hopes of resus- 
‘ citation,’ contributions are made for their support, and that in 
these contributions certain specified ecclesiastics ‘have dis- 
tinguished themselves.’ There must be numerous contributors, 
therefore, The Times adds, or there could be none ‘ distinguished ;’ 
and as it is not every ‘unfortunate priest’ who does ‘ guard the 
proprieties,’ or, in other words, keep off the cab-stand or some 
other menial occupation, the whole number of unfortunates must 
necessarily be very great. But, we would ask, is it true, as Mr. 
Rogerson says, that ‘ where a disposition is displayed by unfortu- 
‘nate priests to guard the proprietiesof society and to merit favour- 
‘able hopes of resuscitation, the means of honourable subsistence 
‘are provided for them by ecclesiastical superiors and others?’ 
It may be so in some instances, but it is not so invariably. Are 
not these intolerant and overbearing ‘ecclesiastical superiors ’ 
too often the cause of the social degradation and poverty to 
which priests, for no fault of their own, are reduced? Are not 
these priests too often the innocent victims of Ultramontanist 
caprice, injustice, and tyranny? We mentioned several by 
name in our paper on the Abbé Prompsault, and we could have 
mentioned others with whom we are personally acquainted. 
There is, in particular, the case of the excellent man adverted’ 
to by us, and well known to us, formerly assistant-curate in one 
of the most important churches of Paris, who was suspected by 
Archbishop Morlot of reading the Observateur Catholique, and of 
holding Gallican views, and who was interdicted in consequence, 
and is now living on the alms of his friends, in a small garret. 
Instead of ‘ providing means of honourable subsistence ’ for their 
victims, treating them with kindness and consideration, and 
endeavouring to bring about their professional and social re- 
habilitation, it frequently happens that their ‘ ecclesiastical 
superiors’ are among their most inveterate enemies, and re- 
lentless persecutors and oppressors. 

Mr. Rogerson offered no sort of reply to the letters we 
addressed to The Times, and we were willing to allow the matter 
to rest, as we believed we had substantiated our original state- 
ment in the paper on the Abbé Prompsault, and disproved 
Mr. Rogerson’s denials and refuted his allegations, as far as this 
review was concerned. The attention, however, of the Abbé 
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Guettée, editor both of the Union Chrétienne and of the Observa- 
teur Catholique, was directed to the controversy between the 
Bishop of Oxford and the Abbé Rogerson, soon after the appear- 
ance of the first instalment of their correspondence in The 
Tablet and in The Times ; and in an article in the Observateur, 
he commented upon Mr. Rogerson’s boldness in venturing to 
call in question the truth of the Bishop of Oxford’s statements, 
accused him of ‘traducing’ the Bishop, and confirmed those 
statements, and, d fortiori, our own. In a short letter to The 
Times, in which he observed that his ‘first statement rested 
upon private information which he knew to be correct,’ the 
Bishop adduced the testimony of the editor of the Observateur 
Catholique, who has lived in Paris for many years, and is well 
acquainted with the state of the Paris clergy—a testimony which 
is to the following effect :— 

‘Tl est bien certain gue les prétres interdits se refugient en grand nom- 
bre & Paris de tous les dioctses de France. Le nombre fixé par M. ’Evéque 
d’Oxford est plutét affaibli qu’exagéré. Tous ces prétres sont cochers de 
fiacre, cochers ou conducteurs d’omnibus, cabaretiers, vitriers ambulants, 
&e. Si lAbbé Rogerson connaissait un peu mieux l’état ob se trouvent les 


malheureux prétres interdits et leur nombre, il ne lui aurait pas pris fan- 
taisie de contredire M. Evéque d’Oxford.’! 





1 Two days after the appearance of the illustrious Prelate’s letter in The Times 

the following one also appeared from the Reviewer of Prompsault :— 
‘To THE Epitor or The Times. 

‘ Str,—I should feel greatly obliged to you if you could find room for the follow- 
ing passage taken from a Paris Roman Catholic periodical, and bearing upon the 
controversy produced by the Abbé Rogerson’s letters to the Bishop of Oxford. If 
this passage does not absolutely and indisputably prove the exact accuracy of the 
statements made with regard to the number of priests engaged in secular employ- 
ments in Paris (it would be impossible to give the precise number), it at least 
strikingly confirms the general correctness of the largest estimate formed, and 
unquestionably demonstrates that the statements are not simply “ Protestant de- 
vices and travellers’ stories” as Mr. Rogerson calls them, and at the same time 
substantiates the truth of your own remark that “the whole number of unfortu- 
nates must needs be considerable.” The passage occurs in the number for April 
16th of the Observateur Catholique, which is under the editorship of one of the most 
able and learned priests in France—the Abbé Guettée; and it had consequently 
appeared before the publication of your article and the editor of The Christian 
Remembrancer's letter and my own. The writer alleges that the highest estimate 
given, 750, is by no means exaggerated. I presume Mr. Rogerson will scarcely 
have the hardihood to assert that, in the present instance, the statements are the 
mere “whispers” of a high Parisian and Roman Catholic authority ; but should 
he still continue pugnacious and incredulous, I would take the liberty of referring 
him—not to his Clergy List, or to the Préfecture de Police, or to the Archbishop’s 
office, but—to the editor of the Observateur Catholique, who, I feel confident, will 
be glad to undeceive him on many points bearing upon the condition of the in- 
ferior clergy in the French Church, and specially to enlighten him upon the actual 
amount of dioceses and clergy in France, as well as upon the number of priests 
who are engaged in menial occupations in the French capital. After stating that 
“a certain Abbé Rogerson has traduced the Bishop of Oxford” for saying that 
there were in Paris 750 interdicted priests, many of whom were cabdrivers, and 
adding that the Bishop had shown “too great a condescension” in replying at all 
to Mr, Rogerson, the article concludes thus :— 
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To the Bishop of Oxford’s letter, the following replies imme- 
diately appeared :— 


‘To THE Eprtor oF The Times. 

‘Srr,—I see in The Times of yesterday a letter of the Bishop of Oxford, 
quoting the editor of the Observateur Catholique, the Abbé Guettée, in sup- 
port of his statement that there are between 600 and 700 interdicted 
priests driving cabs and omnibuses in Paris. 

‘It is not my wish to say anything that may be prejudicial to that person 
or any one else ; but, as he has put himself forward and is brought forward 
by the Bishop of Oxford as an authority on this subject, chiefly on the 
ground of his ecclesistical character, I must be permitted to state that the 
Abbé was himself an interdicted priest, and that he has joined the schismati- 
cal Greek Church. His newspaper is called the Catholic Observer, but its more 
correct description would be the Odserver on Catholics, for itis a paper strongly 
hostile to the Roman Catholic Church, and to the French clergy, under a 
transparent disguise of defending what are called the Gallican liberties. 

‘ With regard to the question itself, the Abbé Rogerson has stated that 
the Prefecture of Police, which grants licences to cab-drivers, not without 
investigation of their antecedents, had granted such licences to only three 
interdicted priests in eight years ; and I am informed by a dignitary of the 
French Church that the whole number of interdicted priests in France 
(who naturally congregate in Paris) is under 100, though there are upwards 
of 40,000 priests in that country. 

‘It is material, in considering the subject, to remember that the disci- 
pline of the Roman Catholic Church is far more stringent and severe than 
that of theAnglican Church, and that, therefore, a larger proportion of sus- 

ensions and interdictions is likely to be found in the former than in the 
atter. There are many among the clergy of the Established Church who for 
heterodox opinions alone would have been deposed or interdicted if they 
were Roman Catholics. Those men continue to be clergymen of the Pro- 
testant Church, and hold benefices, and even dignities, whereas, if they were 
Roman Catholics, they would be suspended or interdicted, or even more 
severely punished by the ecclesiastical law. 

‘ As for the miserable condition of the interdicted priests in France, I 
am informed by a high official person that it is explained as follows :—In 
France the Church has no endowments, and the clergy receive stipends 
from the State in consideration of the performance of their ecclesiastical 
duties. Consequently a deprived or interdicted priest loses his means of 
subsistence, and the feeling against clergymen under ecclesiastical censure 
is so strong, that they find it very difficult to get respectable employment. 
They take refuge in Paris, where they are unknown, and there subsist in 
any way they can. 

‘ The Bishops have done much to reclaim those unfortunate persons, but 
still there must be some who are irreclaimable. 

‘In England a suspended Protestant clergyman would fall back on some 
sort of dissent, or set up a chapel or lecture room for himself, ot take to 
teaching. But the laws and regulations existing in France prevent this, and 





‘“Tt is very certain that the interdicted priests take refuge in Paris in great 
numbers from all the dioceses of France. The number given by the Bishop of 
Oxford is rather extenuated than exaggerated (est plutét affaibli qu’exagéré). All 
those priests are cabmen, drivers or conductors of omnibuses, innkeepers, itinerant 
glaziers, &c. If the Abbé Rogerson were a little better acquainted with the con- 
dition and number of the unfortunate priests who are interdicted, he would not 
take it into his head to contradict the Bishop of Oxford.”—I remain, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON THE ABB& PROMPSAULT. May 4th.’ 
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deposed priests are for this and other reasons forced down, for the most 
part, into the mere working class. 

‘I shall be much obliged if you will publish this letter, in justice to the 
French clergy. I remain, your obedient servant, 

‘Temple, May 5th. GrorGE Bowyer.’ 

To tue Eprror or The Times. 

‘ Str,—After an interval of six or seven weeks the Bishop of Oxford re- 
appears in the field, armed with fresh instances and a novel band of auxili- 
aries. He holds in his hand an extract from the Odservateur Catholique, 
which on examination will be found to contain an opinion on the part of 
the Abbé Guettée to the effect that his lordship’s estimate is a very 
mild one indeed (afaibli). The contributor of the article to Zhe Christian 
emembrancer furnishes some after-dinner disclosures from the Maudit to 
the same purpose, together with the testimonies of two nameless eccle- 
siastics for whom he claims superiority in every way, while I am set aside 
as “intellectually and morally incapacitated ” to discuss the matter at all. 
Lastly, [ have had to sustain the entire shock of a Times leader. Hic fluctus 
qui venit fluctus supereminat omnes. 

‘The public at least will recollect that I joined issue with Dr. Wilber- 
force, not on the general question as to the number of priests under inter- 
dict that there might be in Paris, but on the specific statement attributed 
to him in The Times newspaper, where it was alleged that there were 750 
of them actually engaged in driving cabs. The Bishop shrunk from so 
ridiculous a position, as well he might, and at once came down from it. 
He refused, however, to make the avowal public, and claimed an irrespon- 
sibility as to the reports of his speeches. ‘The matter was thought to termi- 
nate here, when a second letter appeared resuming the rejected figures, and 
attempting to make them good in greater part by scouring the highways 
and byways for accessories. “If not employed as cab-drivers,” he wrote, 
“they are connected with the public conveyances, or playing street-organs, 
or serving as porters, or begging,” &c. It was observed that he relinquished 
the fifty, and left the ominous sum incomplete in consequence. A third 
progress has latterly been accomplished among his abettors and by himself, 
which would now shift the entire ground once more, so as to make the cal- 
culation extend to the body of them, wheresoever and howsoever existing 
within the enclosure of the French metropolis ; so that in reality the pro- 
gressive argument has been this,—if there be not 750 actually driving cabs, 
there are 750 engaged in equally subordinate occupations, or at least there 
are 750 asasum total ; and therefore fi/ fragor, hinc densi funduntur ab ethere 
nimbi, 

I would again repeat that this is a matter of fact, and rests entirely on 
evidence. The Bishop volunteered the statement, and was called upon to 
substantiate it. Quod gratis asseritur gratis negari potest. He has been 
unable to do this, except by reference to mere on dits. I claim to have 
sought information from the two sources of apparent capacity—the Pre- 
fecture of Police and the Archbishop's office, ps ee unite in professing 
want of evidence and utter inability to satisfy inquiry. 1 am not, therefore, 
competent to assert, nor is Dr. Wilberforce competent to assert, how few 
or how many there may be of suspended priests in Paris, not even are data 
supplied for forming an approximate conjecture ; and, therefore, the public 
are still at liberty to sit in judgment upon the question. <Adhuc sub judice 
lis est. 

‘I beg to recommend a decision and summing up of The Eraminer, as con- 
trasting with what lately appeared in Zhe Times. The article is headed 
“ Which is the Jesuit ?” and appeared about a month back. 

‘8, Rue 8. Roch, May 5th. Aspk RoGERSON,’ 

NO, CXXIX.—N.S, M 
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As both these correspondents impugn not only the Bishop of 
Oxford’s statement on the main point at issue, but ours also, 
and likewise fall into several serious mistakes, we must be per- 
mitted to offer a few remarks on their letters. Sir George 
Bowyer appears to think that he has demolished the Abbé 
Guettée’s remarkable attestation of the truth of the incriminated 
statement, by describing the Abbé as ‘an interdicted priest.’ 
The assertion, or accusation rather, is not true; and, even if it 
were, it would not tend in any way to invalidate his conclusive 
evidence. Indeed, if he were an interdicted priest, we should 
be inclined to think that, in one respect at least, his testimony 
would perhaps only become the more valuable; for having lived 
in Paris during many years, and being himself an ‘ unfortunate,’ 
he would be the more likely to know a great deal about other 
priests placed in the same position as himself. The Abbé Guettée, 
however, has never been interdicted or suspended, and we believe 
that he has actually obtained damages from one or two Ultra- 
montanist journals that have ventured to speak of him as an 
interdicted priest. But Sir G. Bowyer also seeks to invalidate 
the Abbé’s testimony, on the ground that he has ‘joined the 
schismatical Greek Church.’ We are aware that the Holy 
Synod conferred some months ago the degree of D.D. upon the 
Abbé, as an acknowledgment of his talents and learning, exactly 
as the University of Oxford has upon more than one occasion 
conferred the same degree upon French abbés, as a testimony 
to their learning and virtues; but whether he has left the 
Roman Church or not we are not in a position to say with 
certainty. But should the Abbé Guettée have abandoned his 
Church, surely Sir George Bowyer would not, on reflection, 
mean to insinuate that his testimony is therefore unworthy of 
credit. That he isa man of great intellectual power even his 
bitterest enemies uniformly acknowledge—his two principal 
archiepiscopal adversaries have spoken of his ‘ beau talent ;’ and 
that he is a man of varied and extensive learning, his History 
of the Church of France, his History of the Jesuits, his various 
works on the New Dogma, his dissertations on Jansenisin, on 
Bossuet, on the Papacy and cognate subjects, his refutation of 
Patrice Laroque, and his reply to Renan—incomparably the 
best reply that has appeared in France—abundantly prove. 
The Church of France, as M. Thiers acknowledged the other 
day in his great speech on the Address in the Legislative Body, 
was not at the present moment particularly remarkable for 
writers or thinkers; and if the Abbé Guettée have indeed left 
her for the Greek Church, then we say tant pis for the Church 
of France. 

The fact is that the Abbé Guettée is, like many excellent and 
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able French priests in these times, a martyr to his Gallican 
opinions, and to Ultramontanist hostility and persecution. His 
case so thoroughly illustrates the ecclesiastical relations existing 
between French bishops and their clergy, and the evils of epis- 
copal absolutism and irresponsibility, that we shall say a little 
about it. The first volumes of his Histoire de  Eglise de France 
received the approval of more than forty bishops; but, as the 
work proceeded, his Gallicanism became perhaps more persistent 
and developed, and Ultramontanism certainly more and more 
powerful, bigoted, and persecuting. Through the kind inter- 
vention of the Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims, the work was 
put into the Index at the beginning of 1852, and, as we stated 
in our paper on Prompsault, to add insult to injury, Guettée’s 
name was placed between that of the atheist Proudhon, and 
the immoral Eugéne Sue. In the memorable Council of La 
Rochelle, held in 1853, and presided over by the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, and in which it was seriously proposed to pass a 
formal censure upon Bossuet, the eighth volume of the Abbé’s 
History was condemned. On this occasion, as on the previous 
one, Sibour, the then Archbishop of Paris—who at this period 
was a zealous Gallican, had given the Abbé the highest testi- 
monials, invited him to his sozrées, and treated him as a friend— 
strongly supported him, and even prevailed upon him not to 
submit to the Congregation of the Index, and to write a work to 
show up that Congregation. But instead of continuing the rigid 
Gallican he had been for some time, Mgr. Sibour, after his famous 
visit to Rome, when, it is now well known, he was promised a 
cardinal’s hat, veered round to the most rampant and shameless 
Ultramontanism, and, failing after many efforts to induce the 
author of the History of the French Church to adopt his new 
opinions, treated him as he treated their mutal friend, the great 
and good Prompsault, and withdrew Guettée’s licence as chaplain 
to a Paris hospital. The Abbé has himself given an account, in 
the eighth volume of his History, of his profitless endeavours to 
ascertain from the Congregation of the Index what the errors 
really were that were said to be contained in his work, under- 
taking at the same time to rectify them if they were pointed out. 
In his Mémotre & consulter touchant une décision anti-canonique de 
M. Morlot, he tells us that all his ‘ démarches furent sans résultat,’ 
and he adds what he did since with a view to propitiate the 
Index :— 


‘ Depuis, j’adressai 4 Rome, par l’entremise de M. labbé Lequeux, alors 
vicaire-général de Paris, les tomes VIII¢ et [Xe de mon ouvrage ; je joignis 
4 cet envoi des lettres respectueuses qui furent approuvées par M. Sibour, 
et dans lesquelles je priais la Congrégation de |’Index de me traiter en 
auteur catholique ; j’y soumettais a — examen les volumes que je lui en- 

M 
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voyais, et la priais de me faire connaitre ce qu’elle pourrait y trouver de 
répréhensible, lui promettant de corriger les erreurs quelle m’indiquerait 

‘ Pour toute réponse, les deux volumes envoyés par moi, soumis par moi a 
Pexumen de la Congrégation, furent mis sur le catalogue des livres prohibes. 

‘Je ne dirai rien d’un tel procédé 4 légard d’un prétre qui n’a jamais 
mérité d étre ainsi traité. 

‘Au commencement de l’année 1855, M. Sibour revint de Rome, con- 
verti 4 Vultramontanisme le plus exagéré. Il avait commencé depuis 
quelque temps a délaisser le gallicanisme et & me tracasser, mais en 1855 il 
procéda plus ouvertement. II savait bien cependant : 

“1. Que PHistoire de l’Eglise de France avait été imprimée, jusqu’au 
Vile volume, sous les yeux de M. Fabre des Essarts, mon évéque, et aprés 
avoir été examinée par ses ordres ; 

‘2 Qu’elle était approuvée par un grand nombre d’évéques de France ; 

‘3. Que je lui avais proposé, 4 mon arrivée & Paris, de soumettre a l’exa- 
men des censeurs qu’il me désignerait ce qui restait 4 imprimer ; 

‘4. Qu’il m’avait lui-méme engagé & ne pas reconnaitre l’autorité du 
décret de l’Index, conformément aux coutumes et libertés de )Eglise 
gallicane ; 

‘5. Que si je n’étais pas entré en lutte contre cette Congrégation, il m’y 
avait cependant engagé a plusieurs reprises. 

‘ M. Sibour oublia tout cela. Il me demanda ma démission, que je refusai ; 
enfin, apres une année de tracasseries que ma fermeté rendit inutiles, il m’ota mes 
fonctions comme je Vai dit précédemment. 


It was, however, impossible for the Abbé tamely to submit to 
such iniquitous proceedings. In April, 1856, he addressed a 


long letter to Archbishop Sibour, from which we shall give a 
few extracts, and which shows how a new-fledged Ultramon- 
tanist archbishop can treat a learned and deserving priest :— 


‘Au moment de quitter un ministére que vous m’aviez confié, il y a cing 
ans environ, avec tant d’empressement, je dois vous rappeler quelques faits 
que vos nombreuses préoccupations vous ont sans doute fait oublier. 

‘ Vous savez bien, Monseigneur, que je n’ai quitté mon diocése d’origine 
= pour travailler plus facilement a la composition de histoire de notre 
illustre Eglise de France, et que je m’étais acquitté, dans ce diocése, des 
fonctions qui m’avaient été confiées, de maniére 4 mériter lestime et 
les éloges de mes supérieurs. Depuis que je suis a Paris, j’ai rempli un 
ministére pénible et qui répugnait 4 ma nature, 4 ’hépital Saint-Louis et & 
celui de Notre-Dame-de-Pitié. Des épidémies cruelles ont sévi pendant ce 
temps, et j'ai fait mon devoir avec modestie, sans rechercher les louanges 
de personne, sans me préoccuper de ce que vous pensiez de moi ; car, Dieu 
merci, je ne suis pas ambitieux, Monseigneur, et je n’ai eu pour diriger mes 
actes _ les seuls motifs qui soient dignes du prétre. 

Tandis que je ne songeais qu’A mon ministére et a |’ Histoire de [’ Eglise de 
France, mou travail fut dénoncé surnoisement a la Congrégation de Index, 
qui le nota sans tenir compte des régles que lui avait si sagement prescrites 
le savant Pape Benoit XIV. 

Je naurais pas cru jusqu’alors a la possibilité de telles intrigues. Je me repo- 
sais, pour ce qui touche al orthodoxie de mes opinions, sur des études approfondies, 
des intentions droites ; sur les approbations et encouragements de quarante-deux 
évéques de France. 

e n’avais pas regu de lettre de vous, Monseigneur, comme de ces quarante- 
deux évéques, mais la maniére dont vous m’avez parlé de mon livre, 4 mon 
arrivée & Paris, m’autorise bien & dire que vous étiez du nombre de mes 
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approbateurs. La mise & l’Index de I’Histoire de I’ Eglise de France vous 
surprit, comme elle dut m’étonner moi-méme. Je vis facilement d’vot le 
coup partait ; nous en causimes confidentiellement 4 plusieurs reprises ; 
vos paroles sont encore présentes & ma mémoire. Aurais-je besoin de vous 
les rappeler, Monseigneur? Non-seulement vous m’avez parle & caeur ouvert de 
Pinjustice dont jétais victime, mais vous m’avez engagé a m’entendre avec trois 
ecclésiastiques, que je pourrais nommer, pour lutler contre les prétentions de la 
cour de Rome, et de la Congrégation de l' Index en particulier, Je composai un 
ouvrage en ce sens ; mais un des prétres auxquels vous m’aviez adressé me 
dissuada de le publier, en me disant que vous m’abandonneriez dans la lutte. 
Quelque temps aprés, un de vos valets se présenta chez moi, avec une lettre 
dans laquelle on me demandait de votre part la correspondance que j’avais 
eue avec l’archevéché, relativement aux affaires de ma mise i Index. Je 
regardai cette demande comme un outrage, Monseigneur. Je fus sur le 
point de refuser. Aprés quelques instants de réflexion je remis A votre 
valet une partie de cette correspondance qui vous causait tant d’inqui¢tude 
afin d’éviter un conflit pénible: mais je compris que j’avais bien fait de 
suivre le conseil qui m’avait été donné de ne pas publier mon ouvrage 
contre la Congrégation de ’Index. .. . 

‘Je vous adressai, Monseigneur, une note devant laquelle disparaissait 
d’elle-méme la pauvre question soulevée contre moi, J’avais lu, autrefois, 
vos Institutions diocésaines, et je m’imaginais que, fidéle & vos doctrines, vous 
alliez donner suite, judiciairement, d l’affaire sur laquelle je ne désirais que 
la lumiére et l'impartiale justice. Mes espérances ont été trompées ; et, apres 
avoir fait un livre, dont la pensée dominante, fort juste et trés-louable, est que 
Vévéque doit avoir recours aux jugements réguliers pour éviter Verreur et Parbi- 
traire, apres, dis-je, avoir fait ce livre en faveur des jugements ecclésiastiques, 
vous avez pas voulu laisser juger ma cause... . 

‘ Done, Monseigneur, uprés dix-sept ans @un ministere irréprochable; apres 
une vie consacrée uniquement aux fonctions sacerdotales et a Létude des sciences 
ecclésiastiques ; aprés des recherches opinidtres qui ont eu pour principal résullat 
l Histoire de l’ Eglise de France, sans compter d'autres travaux appréciés par les 
hommes les plus compétents, vous me trouvez indigne de remplir les humbles 
fonctions @aumonier d’ hopital ! 

‘ Trouvez-vous, Monseigneur, que ce soit une chose toute naturelle que de réduire 
un prétre honorable et studieux a la mendicité ? A votre défaut, la Providence 
me viendra en aide, elle qui nourrit les oiseaux du ciel et qui donne au lis 
des champs sa parure. J'ai confiance quelle ne m’abandonnera pas.’ 


Such was the treatment experienced by Guettée at the hands 
of Sibour ; and such is the treatment experienced by many ex- 
cellent priests at the hands of French archbishops and bishops, 
Is it to be greatly wondered at if under such circumstances— 
the episcopal arm being lifted up in unrelenting severity and 
hostility—many a high-minded and conscientious man should, 
provisionally or permanently, abdicate his ecclesiastical func- 
tions, and seek to earn his bread by having recourse to some 
secular calling, and even, in default of any other, to cab- 
driving ? 

When Mgr. Morlot was translated from Tours, another at- 
tempt was made to induce the Abbé Guettée to relinquish his 
Gallican principles, and unreservedly to submit to an unjust and 
uncanonical condemnation, but to no purpose; and he was 
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forthwith deprived—most irregularly and illegally—of the 
‘autorisation de célébrer la messe dans le diocése de Paris.’ 
Technically this act was neither an interdiction nor a suspen- 
sion ; it was a mere irregular, informal, and arbitrary decision ; 
but it involved all the practical consequences of an interdiction. 
Well might the Abbé Guettée say in his Reguéte et Mémoire 
adressés & son Excellence M. le Ministre des Cultes, en appel 
comme d’abus d’une décision de M. Morlot, Cardinal-Archévéque 
de Paris :— 


‘Il n’y a en effet pour le public aucune différence entre un prétre qui, 
ar suite d’un refus arbitraire, ne peut dire la Messe, et celui qui a été 
interdit par suite d’un jugement régulier et d’un condamnation méritée. 
Pour le commun des fidéles, l’un et l'autre sont des prétres interdits; et 
qui ne sait qu’un prétre interdit est, pour Yimmense majorité, un prétre 
coupable, jugé indigne d’exercer ses fonctions pour des fautes graves; un 
étre dégradé que l’on fuit avec une espéce @horreur? Lz prétre interdit est 
rejeté de tous; il ne peut trouver la plus humble position sans dissimuler sox 
caractére sacerdotal ; dés qwil est connu comme prétre interdit, il est rejeté igno- 
minieusement ; c’est un paria au milieu de la société. 

‘ La mésure de M. Morlot ne peut avoir @autre résultat & mon égard que de me 
faire classer parmi ces parias de la société ; et cela sans avoir jamais subi d'autre 
censure qu une mise aU Index de l'un de mes ouvrages ; censure illégale, non reconnue 
en France, qui n'a été portée en réalité que contre les opinions del’ Eglise gallicane 
dont je me suis constitué le défenseur, comme le doit tout Frangais qui respecte les 
lois de son pays ; censure qui watteint jamais la personne, méme selon les usages 
ultramontains, et qui ne peut nulle part, surtout en France, servir de base @ un acte 
tel celui que s'est permis M. Morlot. C’est cependant sur cette mise A l’Index 
seulement que se sont appuyées les personnes qui ont eu la conscience 
assez délicate pour se scandaliser de me voir dire la Messe, et qui ont cru 
devoir provoquer contre moi un excés de pouvoir, contraire aux canons de 
YEglise, aux coutumes de notre Eglise gallicane, et infamante de sa nature.’ 


To the condition of one of these pariahs the learned and dis- 
tinguished author of the ‘ History of the Church of France’ and 
of the Reply to Renan, is reduced, and this, although M. Sibour, 
who was alternately his patron and persecutor, himself declared 
that he was ‘ recommandable par sa science, sa pitté et ses vertus.’ 
Sir G. Bowyer says, with much pathetic ingenuousness, that the 
French bishops have done much to reclaim interdicted priests, 
but that still there must be some who are irreclaimable. He 
should rather have said that they were frequently the sole cause 
of the moral and social degradation into which some priests fall, 
and that in their treatment of their clergy, as well as in other 
respects, these bishops might profitably follow the example of 
our own prelates. Since the publication of the paper on the 
Abbé Prompsault, another striking instance has occurred of the 
extreme lengths to which Ultramontanism is rushing, and of 





1 May not this account for the fact—if it be a fact—mentioned by Mr. Rogerson, 
that the Chef du Bureau had informed him that in eight years he had not known 
more than three cabmen who were in priest’s orders ? 
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episcopal lawlessness and tyranny. Most of our readers have 
heard of Sophronius and of his letters, defending the Lyons 
Liturgy, and, in a style worthy of a Pascal, mercilessly satirising 
and denouncing Ultramontanist innovations and eccentricities. 
Immediately after their publication his bishop issued an Instructio 
pastoralis (which, we happen to know, somebody else wrote for 
him), in which he not only censured and condemned Sophronius’ 
pungent and crushing letters, but accused the author of ‘ impu- 
dence, folly, mental alienation, lying, imposture, and calumny,’ and 
suspended any priest of the diocese for three months who should 
read or have in his possession a copy of the letters, though it 
seems they all may read and keep a copy of Renan. Never- 
theless, Sophronius is an elderly priest, a great scholar and 
linguist,a man of extensive learning, and of irreproachable life, the 
author of many works, and a dignitary withal. His sole crime, 
it seems, consisted in having protested in manly terms, to use his 
expression, against the ‘exagérations qu’on veut nous imposer sous 
prétexte de réforme liturgique,’ and to have laughed at the cotta, 
which some Ultramontanists have introduced into the Gallican 
Church, and which their friends and disciples in this country are 
seeking to introduce into our own. ‘C'est parce que Sophronius 
a ridiculisé leur costume,’ as he himself says, ‘que les porte-cotte 
ont fait tant de tapage.’ Nevertheless, he was ready to submit 


to the a censure, however arbitrary and iniquitous. He 


thus finished a noble private letter to this person in reply to the 
censure passed upon him, and which we have been allowed to 


see :-—— 

* Cependant je ne sollicite aucune grace. Je me suis révélé A vous-méme, 
Monseigneur, mais sans désavouer ce que j’ai écrit, parceque j'ai dit la vérité, 
et que j'ai agi d’aprés ma conscience. 

‘En conséquence, comme je tiens qu’un bon ecclésiastique doit se sou- 
mettre aux censures, fussent-elles injustes, 4 dater de Samedi matin, veille 
de Quasimodo, terme fixé par votre monitoire, me considérant comme in- 
terdit, je cesserai les fonctions des saints ordres, que je crois avoir hono- 
rablement remplies pendant trente-trois ans, et je m’abstiendrai de paraitre 
au cheeur. 

‘Mais comme, grace A Dieu, et 4 vous, Monseigneur, je ne suis ni dégradé 
ni excommunié, et que je veux et dois remplir mes devoirs de Chrétien, 
je continuerai de porter "habit ecclésiastique, et jassisterai aux offices, 
confondu parmi les fidéles. 

‘ Naturellement cela ne manquera pas d’attirer l'attention ; on en voudra 
savoir la cause ; je ne pourrai la céder; car je ne saurais me résoudre a 
laisser planer sur ma personne des soupcons infamants. 

‘A coup stir, la mesure épiscopale sera différemment appréciée dans la ville et 
dans le diocese ; il y aura des partis ; je ne veux pas préjuger lequel comptera le 
plus @ adherents. Mais bien certainement ce nouveau scandale sera indépen- 
dant de ma volonté ; il sera la conséquence de la situation qui m’est faite ; 
& moins qu’il ne vous plaise, Monseigneur, de modifier vos dispositions A 
mon égard, et de me faire connaitre vos intentions d’ici 4 Samedi prochain.’ 


Unfortunately scandals are matters of constant occurrence in 
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this bishop’s diocese. On this occasion, however, he perceived 
in time that he had gone a little too far, and moved rather by 
considerations of prudence than by a love of justice and truth— 
with a view to prevent a nouveau scandale—he made overtures 
to the ill-treated dignitary, which the latter accepted, and a 
reconciliation took place. 

Sir George Bowyer also says that ‘ it is material, in consider- 
‘ ing this subject, to remember that the discipline of the Roman 
‘ Catholic Church is far more stringent and severe than that of 
‘the Anglican Church.’ It is in some respects the rankest 
despotism, as everything depends upon the whims, prejudices, 
interest, or ideas of right and wrong of an intolerant and over- 
bearing bishop; but to it the French clergy, sprung as they are 
principally from the humble classes, and destitute of private 
means, are obliged to submit, or to abandon their calling. At the 
same time, it must be allowed that this stringent and severe 
discipline is rather one-sided, and frequently affords a remark- 
able exemplification of the maxim :— 


‘Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.’ 


If a Prompsault is driven out of his cure because he takes the 
part of the weak against the strong, and proves that the papal 
supremacy is opposed both to Scripture and to Catholic tradition ; 
if a Guetiée is prevented from saying mass for enunciating a 
few necessary truths, and denouncing a ruinous Ultramontanism; 
if a Laborde dies under persecution and in misery for raising 
his voice against the promulgation of the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception; if a Déléon is proscribed for denouncing 
such an imposture as that of La Salette; the stringent and 
severe discipline treats far greater offences than theirs with 
remarkable indulgence, if it does not entirely overlook them. 

An idea may be formed of the state of thraldom of the 
French clergy, and of their utter dependence upon their bishops, 
from the remark inadvertently dropped in the senate by the 
Archbishop of Rouen—a mild and moderate man, though an 
Ultramontanist—in his reply to M. Rouland, namely, that he 
had only to speak, and all his clergy would obey and follow 
like a regiment. Nevertheless, hundreds of unexceptionable 
priests, who find the yoke intolerable, or are dissatistied with 
their position, will emancipate themselves, and betake them- 
selves to Paris, where they will seek their livelihood, some few 
in literary pursuits, but the greater number in menial occupa- 
tions; and there they will be joined by others, who, we fear, are 
not always recommandables by their science or by their vertus. 

It is evident that Sir George Bowyer does not know more 
about the Observateur Catholique, which he calls a ‘ newspaper,’ 
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than about the Abbé Guettée. The Observateur Catholique a 
newspaper! He might as well speak of the Quarterly, and the 
Cornhill, and the Ecclesiastic, and Macmillan as newspapers. 
It is, as many of our readers are aware, a bi-monthly magazine, 
the full title of which is, LZ’ Observateur Catholique, Revue des 
Sciences ecclésiastiques et des Faits religieux. Neither is it cor- 
rect to say that it is hostile to the French clergy. It is simply 
hostile to Ultramontanisim, and to Papal encroachments and usurp- 
ations. It was established to maintain the true principles of the 
Gallican Church, and to oppose the many doctrinal and prac- 
tical abuses which have been imported into that Church; and it 
has done good service to the whole Church of Christ by its 
exposure of the abominable La Salette imposture, by denouncing 
what we have heard a French dignitary call Liguori’s ‘ de- 
testable’ Moral Theology, by its opposition to the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, to Mariolatry, to the suppression 
of the Gallican Liturgy, to the huckstering traffic going in 
holy things —‘ mass-tickets’ being publicly sold by ecclesiastical 
booksellers in Paris—and to similar evils, which would have 
scandalized and disgusted Bossuet, Fleury, and Dupin, as much 
as they scandalize their disciples and representatives at the 
present time. Let us add that, though edited by the Abbé 
Guettée, the articles which appear in it must receive the approval 
of the Comité de rédaction, composed of clergymen and laymen ; 
and that therefore its contents are not so much the Abbé Guettée’s 
individual opinions as those of the whole committee. 

We now come to Mr. Rogerson’s last letter, and his magnilo- 
quent, though somewhat hazy, enigmatic, and contradictory 
asseverations. 

Mr. Rogerson says that he joined issue with the Bishop of 
Oxford ‘ not on the general question as to the number of priests 
‘ under interdict that there might be in Paris, but on the specific 
‘ statement attributed to him in The Times newspaper, where it 
‘was alleged that there were 750 of them actually engaged in 
‘ driving cabs.’ Now, as the Bishop stated that he did not say 
anything of the sort, and explained what he really did say, there 
ought to have been an end of the matter. Cadit questio. 
Under such circumstances, Mr. Rogerson should have followed 
the advice given by Johnson on a memorable occasion. He 
thought it, however, too good an opportunity not to endeavour 
to obtain a little notoriety by engaging in a little controversy 
with such an antagonist as the Bishop of Oxford; but, after 
taking an immense amount of trouble, and consulting his 
‘Clergy List’ (which, by the way, informs him that there are 
only 80 dioceses and 40,000 clergy in France—and which we 
should very much like to see), and waiting upon a Minister of 
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State, and upon the Archbishop, and upon a chef de bureau at the 
Préfecture; and also finding in the interval that more was 
known about the number and condition of the Paris clergy than 
he expected, and that his own means of arriving at the truth 
were by no means commensurate with his pretensions, he 
elastically accommodates himself to altered circumstances, and 
discovers, at the very nick of time, that it is ‘impossible to 
render an account’ of the number of priests engaged in secular 
occupations. This statement Mr. Rogerson reiterates, and, in 
doing so, awkwardly and suicidally forgets that he had already 
peremptorily decided the matter, and (according to himself) 
utterly disproved the Bishop’s statement and our own, and that, 
too, on the most conclusive of grounds (l'eacellente preuve, the 
Observateur Catholique ironically styles it) that, according to his 
‘Clergy List,’ there were only 953 priests in Paris altogether, 
and that, if there were 750 engaged in menial occupations, only 
203 would remain for the celebration of the Church’s services! 
If Mr. Rogerson can reconcile his two statements, we hope he 
will do so. It is utterly beyond our power. 

Besides a damaging propensity for contradicting himself, Mr. 
Rogerson has a remarkable knack, not only of misunderstand- 
ing, but even of misquoting and falsifying the plainest language. 
He implies that the reviewer confined himself to adducing * the 
testimonies of two nameless ecclesiastics’ in proof of the state- 
ments contained in this Review. The reviewer’s letter comprised 
the testimonies of six ecclesiastics and of three laymen, one of 
whom is a distinguished Academician. Mr. Rogerson asserts 
that the reviewer has ‘furnished some after-dinner disclosures 
from the Maudit to the same purpose.’ The reviewer's actual 
words were, ‘If I recollect rightly, the clerical author of the 
‘ Maudit, who has lived many years in the Frenck metropolis, 
‘ and is evidently well acquainted both with “clerical” and other 
‘ “details,” speaks, in different parts of his work, to the same 
‘ effect, and hints at a great deal more.’ There was not a 
syllable about ‘disclosures,’ either before, or during, or ‘after 
dinner,’ or at any other time. Again, Mr. Rogerson declares, 
that the reviewer set ‘him aside as “intellectually and morally 
incapacitated ’’ to discuss the matter at all!’ Once more, our 
contributor’s words were ‘intellectually or morally disqualified.’ 
The reviewer was willing to give Mr. Rogerson the full benefit 
of the or, but if the Bishop of Oxford’s accuser considers the 
and more appropriate and discriminating, the reviewer cannot, 
of course, offer any objection; but Mr. Rogerson must bear in 
mind that the word is his own selection, and not the reviewer's. 

‘ Et voila justement comme on écrit histoire !’ 
But perhaps the most extraordinary part of Mr, Rogerson’s 
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last extraordinary letter is the conclusion. We have seldom 
met-—we say it with all forbearance and with all respect—with 
a person who possesses a more remarkable talent for misunder- 
standing and perverting the plain language of other people, and 
for contradicting himself, than our bellicose Abbé. He informs 
us that there are no data whatever for forming even ‘an ap- 
‘ proximate conjecture as to the number of priests engaged in 
‘ subordinate occupations’ in Paris; that, ‘ therefore, the public 
‘are still at liberty to sit in judgment upon the question;’ and 
that ‘adhuc sub judice lis est ;’ and then, with characteristic 
inconsistency, and by a tour de force which deserves our fullest 
admiration, he adds, with the most ludicrous self-congratula- 
tion, ‘I beg to recommend a decision and summing up of The 
‘ Examiner as contrasting with what lately appeared in The 
‘ Times. The article is headed “ Which is the Jesuit?” and 
‘appeared about a month back.’ How, if ‘there are not even 
data supplied for forming an approximate conjecture,’ The Ex- 
aminer can possibly have decided the matter, and how Mr. 
Rogerson, above all others, can pin his faith upon such a decision 
and recommend it to others, utterly baffles our comprehension. 
We have not seen the article in Zhe Examiner headed ‘ Which 
is the Jesuit?’ and, having no particular wish to see it, we 
must decline acting on his recommendation; and there is the 
less reason for us to do so, as, after the perusal of Mr. Roger- 
son’s letters, we are well able, by our own unassisted assertions, 
to solve the question to our perfect satisfaction. 

We had written thus far when the Observateur Catholique 
for May 16th came to hand. It contains, in reply to Sir G. 
Bowyer and to Mr. Rogerson, an article, which, in justice to all 
the parties concerned, we feel bound to reproduce. The Odser- 
vateur confirms our statement that the Abbé Guettée was never 
interdicted. It also reminds us that Cavour estimated the 
number of unfortunate priests in Paris at 800; though it itself, 
to Mr. Rogerson’s horror, reckons them at some 1,400. 


‘La question des prétres interdits résidant 4 Paris continue 4 préoccuper 
la presse anglaise. Ce que nous avons dit dans notre dernier numéro A ce 
sujet nous a valu des injures de la part des prétendus catholiques anglais 
qui, en bons néophytes du romanisme, croient répondre aux faits les mieux 
constatés en insultant ceux qui ne sont pas de leur avis. Un certain 
Bowyer nous a traité, a ce propos, de prétreinterdit. Si ce diffamateur était 
tant soit peu au courant de ce qui se passe en France, il saurait que 
plusieurs journaux, s’étant permis cette injure 4 notre égard, ont été con- 
damnés comme calomniateurs par le Tribunal civil de Paris et par la Cour 
d’appel ; il saurait que, dans ce procés, on a donné les preuves juridiques 

ue jamais, ni A Paris ni ailleurs, aucune sentence d’interdit, de suspense, 
de censure quelconque, n’a été prononcée contre nous. Si le sieur Bowyer 
avait lu nos ouvrages, il saurait que nous avons été constamment et que 
nous sommes encore catholique, et que nous ue faisons la guerre & la papauté 
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u’en nous placant sur le terrain catholique, c’est-a-dire en enseignant la 
Daces formulée dans les Actes des conciles cecuméniques et dans les 
écrits des saints Péres. II parait qu’en bon papiste, le sieur Bowyer met 
la parole du pape au-dessus de la voix traditionnelle de lEglise. Ceci le 
regarde, mais, du moins, qu’il ne traite pas de schismatiques ceux qui sont 
avec /a tradition catholique, et qu’il garde cette qualification pour le pape et 
ses fidéles qui bouleversent toute la doctrine de l’Eglise, qui fabriquent 
constamment de nouveaux dogmes et qui sont assez impies pour attribuer 
a Dieu les fantaisies de leur pauvre intelligence. 

‘Si le sieur Bowyer était sujet frangais, nous le ferions marquer au front 
du stigmate de la calomnie. Comme il est 4 abri des poursuites de la 
justice francaise, nous ne pouvons que le signaler publiquement comme 
diffamateur et exploiteur du mensonge au profit d’une mauvaise cause. 

‘Quant a la quesiion des prétres interdits résidant 4 Paris, nous main- 
tenous ce que nous avons dit. Zn plein Parlement italien, M. de Cavour, 
traitant ce sujet, avait évalué a sept ou huit cents le nombre de ces malheureux, Il 
était bien au-dessous du chiffre réel. On comprend que Von ne puisse délivrer 
a Paris une statistique officielle destinée au public. Ce document serait par lui- 
méme un scandale, Mais nous savons de source certaine que le nombre des prétres 
interdits, exercant @infimes professions a Paris, s’éléve & environ 1,400. Les 
Bowyer et les Rogerson pourront nier, tant qu’ils voudront, et tout ce qu’ils 
voudront, notre affirmation n’en sera pas moins d’une parfaite exactitude. 

‘De bons prétres, touchés de l’état de ces malheureux, ont congu, a 
plusieurs reprises, des projets charitables pour leur venir en aide, et nous 
ont méme demandé notre concours. Des évéques méme s’en sont pré- 
occupés, mais leurs bonnes inspirations sont restées sans résultat. 

‘Du reste, nous ne comprenons pas quel intérét on peut attacher a cette 
question, considérée d’une maniére purement théorique. Il en est une 
autre beaucoup plus grave et qu’il vaudrait mieux approfondir: c’est celle 
de savoir si, parmi les malheureux prétres qui ont perdu leur position, il 
n’en est pas qui ont été condamnés arbitrairement, injustement. Si le fait 
était constaté, il y aurait alors & se demander s'il ne serait pas temps de 
rétablir les procédures et les tribunaux ecclésiastiques qui n’existent plus 
que sur le papier et pour la forme. On pourrait encore se demander si 
léducation donnée aux jeunes clercs dans les séminaires n’est pas la source 
principale des scandales dont |’Eglise est si souvent affligée. Sur tous ces 

oints, nous pourrons donner aux néophytes anglais des renseignements. 
_ avons vécu pendant dix-sept ans au sein du clergé de France; nous 
le connaissons beaucoup mieux que les romanistes de fraiche date qui 
sescriment en Angleterre sur un sujet quils ne connaissent pas. Leur 
zele est, comme celui de tous les néophytes, trés-ardent, trés-passionné, 
trés-aveugle ; mais il n'est ni sage ni prudent, et leurs dénégations font hausser 
les épaules de pitié aux prétres francais raisonnables, qui savent parfaitement a 
quoi sen tenir sur la question agitée, et qui pensent comme nous. Ils ne peuvent 
le dire tout haut, propter metum Judzorum, mais quand ils peuvent parler sans 
crainte @étre entendus par de faux fréres, ils savent sexprimer d'une maniére qui 
étonnerait beaucoup les romanistes d outre-Manche. 

‘Nous répétons done que M. lévéque d’Oxford a été d'une extréme 
modération en acceptant le chiffre donné par M. de Cavour, et qu’il aurait 

u dire des choses beaucoup plus fortes, s’il efit pu connaitre, comme nous, 
état du clergé romain. Ce que les néophytes anglais ont de mieux a 
faire, c’est de ne pas trop agiter une question qui pourrait devenir féconde 
en révélations. On en connait déja assez, et esprit religieux en subit de 
trop déplorables atteintes. Qu’ils soient donc prudents. Qui sait si, un 
jour on ne complétera pas le Maudit? Si Yauteur nous consultait, nous 
poorrions lui fournir ample matitre pour un supplément plus long et plus 
terrible que l’ouvrage lui-méme. 
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‘Soyez done prudents, néophytes anglais, et ne criez pas si fort parce 
que lon a levé un petit coin du voile. 
‘L’Aspé Guetrée.’ 


En fin de compte, then, Sir G. Bowyer is ‘informed, by a dig- 
‘nitary of the French Church, that the whole number of inter- 
‘dicted priests in France (who naturally congregate in Paris) is 
‘under 100.’ We know not who this French dignitary is, but 
another French dignitary considers the statement ‘ ridicule,’ and 
tells us that Sir George has been ‘ mystifié’ What Roman 
Catholic gentlemen residing in Paris have said to us about the 
Abbé Rogerson and his letters we will not here repeat; but 
Mr. Rogerson, after complacently talking about ‘ Protestant 
devices and travellers’ stories,’ about ‘clerical cab-dust,’ and 
‘ whispers,’ and asserting that the Bishop of Oxford’s estimate 
was ‘ gratuitous’ and ‘enormously exaggerated,’ at length op- 
portunely discovers that he really does not know more—even 
with his ‘Clergy List’ before him—about the number of sus- 
— priests in Paris than about the number of the French 

ishops, and, with unrivalled assurance or delusion, wishes to 
place others in the same predicament as himself. If, as The Globe 
appositely observed, there is no official record kept of the num- 
ber of interdicted priests,—if there is no record kept of what 
becomes of them after they have been suspended from their 
functions—the Bishop of Oxford’s friend, or any one else, may 
be considered at liberty to form their own estimates from their 
own means of information. Now we stated, on two high and 
independent authorities, that there were, in round numbers, 600 
priests engaged in secular employments in the French capital, 
some 200 of whom were to be included among Messieurs les 
cochers et Messieurs les conducteurs—a general estimate which, 
as we have been informed by other Parisian authorities since 
the publication of the recent correspondence, is within the 
truth. Cavour, in a speech in the Italian Parliament, estimated 
these unfortunate priests at 700 or 800. The Observateur 
Catholique asserts that the number of interdicted ecclesiastics 
in the French metropolis amounts to something like 1,400. 
We shall not attempt to decide where doctors disagree, but 
one fact appears to us indisputable, that there are many hundred 
priests pursuing secular and menial avocations in Paris, a 
large number of whom are the victims of unrighteous caprice 
and wicked tyranny. Some are readers in printing offices, 
others are compositors, others live on the alms of their friends 
or beg, others are porters, others, as the Abbé Guettée remintls 
us, are public-house keepers and itinerant glaziers, while a con- 
siderable number again are connected in some way or other with 
the public conveyances of Paris. The Abbé repeats, in reply 
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to Mr. Rogerson, a remark made by the reviewer of Prompsault 
in his first letter to The Times, ‘On comprend que l’on ne puisse 
‘ délivrer 4 Paris une statistique officielle destinée au public. Ce 
‘ document serait par lui-méme un scandale.’ To expect any 
such thing would be absurd, and the Bishop of Oxford’s oppo- 
nent knows it perfectly well. We intimated in our paper on 
Prompsault that these evils were partly attributable to the non- 
existence of ecclesiastical courts in France, which renders the 
clergy mere tools in the hands of their bishops, and too often 
their victims ; and the Abbé Guettée bears us out in our state- 
ment. The abuses and miseries which must necessarily result from 
the tyranny of an Ultramontanist bishop acting in foro domestico, 
without any courts at all, are self-evident. As remedial measures 
the Abbé would therefore propose the re-establishment of eccle- 
siastical courts, as well as a reform of the system of education 
pursued in the seminaries, and which, as times go, becomes more 
and more defective. That interdicted priests should take chiefly 
to menial occupations is only natural. Most of them are sprung 
from the lower classes; they have received but an indifferent edu- 
cation, and after being turned out of their churches, and, it may 
be, hunted for some time from diocese to diocese, they resort to 
Paris, and there earn their livelihood in that ‘ subordinate ’ mode 
of life which chance throws into their way, or which they find 
most congenial to their own feelings and habits. Formerly 
members of the noblest families in the country, as is the case 
with ourselves at this day, received Holy Orders; but times are 
altered, and the ranks of the French priesthood are now princi- 
pally recruited from those of the peasantry and small shopkeepers. 
A friend of ours fell in last year, in a French seaport town of 
some 12,000 souls, with a clerical seceder, who soon discovered 
what he was, and expressed his gratification at meeting with an 
English clergyman. On our friend venturing to express some 
slight surprise at this announcement, his interlocutor informed 
him that the mere sight of an English priest filled his heart with 
joy; that he had been living for some months in the town, but 
could not associate with any of its clergy. We mention this 
circumstance, not by way of reproach, but as a fact which may 
help to account for much that may appear to some as extraordi- 
nary and almost incredible in some parts of our neighbours’ 
ecclesiastical system, and in the condition of many of their clergy. 
The Observateur Catholique declares that it could say much more 
than it has said; so could we; but we think we have said enough 
tosvindicate our original statements in the paper on Prompsault, 
and to afford materials for the meditation, the gratitude, and the 
warning of all English Churchmen. 
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God, Patrick Torry, D.D. late Bishop of S. Andrews, Dunkeld, 
and Dunblane. Edited by the Rev. J. M. Neate, M.A. 
London: J. Masters. 


THERE are some men whose talents and life make the times in 
which they live remarkable ; others are remarkable from having 
to take part in the events of great importance, themselves being 
obliged to exert therein a leading influence, without possessing 
any very eminent abilities. Of the latter sort was Bishop Torry, 
whose name will live in the annals of the Scottish Church when 
more learned and more remarkable men are forgotten. Born at 
a time when the Scottish Church was under persecution, he 
lived to see the penal laws repealed, and liberty of action per- 
mitted. But as no great earthly privilege is ever allowed us 
without a corresponding danger of some spiritual loss, we shall 
not be surprised to find the very boon so anxiously longed for 
brought its own peculiar difficulties with it, and endangered the 
very independence of the Church; legalized freedom of action, 
an acknowledged union with the powerful Established Church 
of England, tended strongly to bring the weaker sister into the 
position of a mere satellite of the stronger. He who, in the name 
of Providence, saved the independence of the Scottish Church, 
was Bishop Torry. He clearly saw the danger; he saw too the 
means to avert it. The latter years of his life were devoted to 
this object, and not without success. He did much, but he left 
more still to do; he pointed the way, he left others to follow 
it. He saw clearly that the only way to keep up the indepen- 
dence of the Scotch Church was to keep up her nationality ; 
that if ever the Church was to regain her position in the affec- 
tions of the Scotch people, it could only be by preserving her 
peculiar nationality. We know that until Scotchmen see that 
the Church was a peculiar national institution, not a mere 
branch of the English establishment, but identical with the 
ancient Scotch Church, which converted their forefathers from 
heathenism to Christianity, and that she holds a position entirely 
independent of the Established Church of England, with her 
own peculiar and national rites and usages of worship—unless 
this was clearly seen by the people themselves, there would be 
no chance of its assuming its place in their affections. But let 
this be seen, let this be made plain, and it follows that Presby- 
terianism is not the National Church of Scotland, but an impor- 
tation from Geneva. 
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This is a truth which all who know the Scotch character 
acknowledge; and this, setting aside the fact that the most 
learned and pious of the Scottish Church much prefer their own 
rites to those of the Church of England, accounts for the 
earnestness with which Scotch ecclesiastics maintain their own 
position. 

Of course we must always bear in mind that in Scotland 
the Church in a legal point of view is similar to a sect of 
dissenters in England: the endowments of the ancient Church 
are enjoyed by the Presbyterian establishment; but to under- 
stand this better it will be useful to give a rapid sketch of her 
history since the Reformation, to show how these things were. 

When we speak of John Knox as the author of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland, we must bear in mind that this man was 
not, as many suppose, a Presbyterian, nor was he the founder 
of the Presbyterian Kirk ; on the contrary, he was in favour 
both of a modified Episcopacy and a ritual form 6f prayer. 
Accordingly, in the reign of Queen Mary, and the earlier part 
of James VI. a nominal sort of Episcopacy was established ; 
men who were called bishops or superintendents were set over 
the old dioceses: they had both a political and ecclesiastical 
position, but had not received Episcopal consecration. Soon 
after James came to England, four of these men were canoni- 
cally set apart and consecrated to the Episcopal office by the 
English bishops, and the Church properly established. At 
this time came over the two Melvilles, who, having lived for 
gome time at Geneva, had imbibed a love for Genevan fashions 
in religion. These two were the founders of the Presbyterian 
system in Scotland, and from that hour there was a constant 
struggle between these two parties, till the Church was over- 
thrown by Cromwell. In Charles I.’s reign an important move 
was made in the Church. Hitherto it had no liturgy; of 
course the want of one was soon felt. The bishops most wisely 
determined to have a National Liturgy, and not merely to 
borrow that of England, as they knew very well the jealousy 
with which importations from England were regarded in Scotland. 
Accordingly a liturgy or Communion Office was drawn up 
by the Scotch Bishops, and sent to Charles I. and Archbishop 
Laud for approval: on which account this liturgy is generally 
called ‘ Thases I.’s Liturgy,’ or ‘ Laud’s Liturgy,’ though in 
truth it was the work of the Scotch bishops. Nothing could be 
more injudicious than the means taken to enforce the use 
of this liturgy: it only caused a general rising against the 
Church. The service was profaned, the clergy insulted, the 
churches desecrated. Then followed the Great Rebellion, then 
the Restoration. So disastrous had been the times, that when 
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Charles IT. came to the throne of England and Scotland, only 
one bishop in the latter country was left alive. A new succes- 
sion was required; accordingly Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, and 
Leighton, were consecrated in Westminster Abbey, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1661, for the archdioceses of S. Andrew’s and Glasgow, 
and for the dioceses of Galloway and Dunblane. They found 
Scotland in a fearful state ; religious violence and fanatical zeal 
ran high; Presbyterian and Independent ministers had so 
poisoned the minds of the people by their violent preachings, 
and by artfully confounding apostolical Church government 
and Liturgical services with Popery, that the bishops found it 
quite impossible to enforce the use of the Liturgy, or any form 
of prayer. Bishops were consecrated to dioceses, priests 
ordained to parishes, but they were obliged to conform to 
popular prejudice: they wore the Genevan gown, and said 
extempore prayers; the ordained priest was obliged to act as a 
dissenting minister, and those who at their ordination undertook 
to use the Book of Common Prayer had to ignore its existence. 
Even this did not satisfy the fanatics; they would uproot the 
very being of the Church of Christ to plant their own self- 
formed institution. The more fiercely did they go to work 
because they found that by forbearance and perseverance the 
Church was gaining in the affections of the people; the countr 
was gradually coming round to a better mind, chiefly ion 
the judicious management of the Primate-Archbishop Sharp ; 
the Church was becoming popular, her ministers beloved, their 
influence for good everywhere felt. This, of course, did not 
suit the plans of the Presbyterians: they held secret and illegal 
conventicles, where violent men preached more violent sermons, 
semi-political and semi-religious,—for politics and religion went 
hand in hand: they wanted to restore the republic as it was after 
the martrydom of Charles I. as well as the Presbyterian forms 
of religion. As they could not do this legally or constitutionally 
they proceeded to do it by means of murder and rebellion. 
Archbishop Sharp the Primate, whom they knew to be the life 
and soul of the Church, and through whose prudent superin- 
tendence the Church had made its way, was the object of their 
hatred and animosity ; he was waylaid in the Magus Moor, in 
Fife, and martyred in the year 1678. 

The fanatical party were now fairly embarked in rebellion ; 
they were in arms against the king and civil government as 
much as against the Church. These wars are a matter of 
history, but better known by means of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels: the record of the gallant and loyal Claverhouse, and 
the unquenchable zeal of the royalists, will remain ever a 
bright page in Scottish history. The rebellion was put down, 
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but revived under the revolutionary government of William III. 
Bishops Rose, of Edinburgh, and Bruce, of Orkney, were 
deputed to proceed to London to act for the Church. ‘I 
hope,’ said William to the bishops, ‘ you will be kind to me, 
‘and follow the example of England.’ ‘ Sir, replied Rose, ‘ I 
‘ will serve you as far as law, reason, and conscience will allow 
‘me.’ From that moment the Scottish Church, as far as it was 
the Establishment, was doomed. The Dissenters were not slow 
to take advantage of William’s liking for Presbyterianism. 
The ‘ rabblings’ commenced in the south-west of Scotland. 
On Christmas-day, bands of Cameronians and Fifth Monarchy 
men roamed about the country, attacking churches and the 
residences of the parish priests, turning out them and their 
wives and children into the cold of a Scottish Christmas. Three 
hundred clergymen were thus treated, and with difficulty 
obtained food and shelter for themselves and their families, so 
great was the terror these bands inspired. The preacher at the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Establishment exult- 
ingly declared that ‘ they deserved no better, the Assembly 
silently acquiescing with this charitable opinion. On the 19th 
July, 1689, an Act was passed in the Scottish Parliament, 
abolishing episcopacy as ‘ contrari to the inclination of the 
generalitie of the people.’ On the 19th September warrant was 
given to seize on all the tithes and other rents of archbishops, 
bishops, and deans. On the 25th December, Christmas day, be it 
observed, the property of the parish clergy was confiscated ; not 
the least portion was reserved for the clergy. Presbyterianism 
was established by law. 

Who can withhold his admiration for those who thus suf- 
fered for conscience’ sake? Verily, they thought they were 
called upon to leave houses, lands, parents, children, for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, and they left them. They counted 
all that but as dross, that they might win Christ, and be found 
in Him, and no doubt they shall have their great reward. We 
must, however, tell our readers why there was a difference in 
the conduct of the English clergy generally and the Scotch. 
In the former seven bishops of four hundred clergy only 
refused to swear allegiance to the Prince of Orange ; in Scot- 
land, the refusal was universal. The reason was this: the 
oath of the Scotch bishops and clergy was to the king and his 
heirs ; as William IIT. was not the heir of James II. the Scotch 
considered that they were precluded from swearing allegiance 
to him by their former oath. With this impression, the Scotch 
Church continued to cling faithfully to the exiled Stuart family, 
and would never acknowledge the reigning dynasty until the 
last heir of the Stuarts was gathered to his fathers. This 
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loyalty brought it into dreadful trouble in the two attempts 
made to regain the throne by Prince James and Prince Charles 
Edward. The clergy joined, in heart at least, in these attempts, 
and dearly had they to pay for their loyalty. After 1745 
Parliament passed most persecuting measures. Divine service 
according to the Prayer-book was forbidden to be celebrated if 
more than five persons were present. The Presbyterians had 
used religious gatherings for worship as means of inflaming the 
assembled people with sedition and republican harangues when 
the Church was established; now, they thought that the dis- 
established Church would use its religious meetings to preach 
rebellion against the present government, and discontent with 
the present order in Church and State. The bishops and clergy, 
however, were very differently employed: they met to worship 
God, and to preach Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and for 
this they were cruelly persecuted. The Act of Parliament was 
rigidly carried out: military were sent to search out Episco- 
palian ministers, to watch for and to make inquiry if any 
evaded the laws. Many were fined and imprisoned, and some 
banished, only for celebrating the service in Scotland according to 
the same order as was followed in England. We now read of 
clergymen saying the service sixteen times in one Sunday to 
congregations of five persons, so as not to offend the law; of 
others hid in one room while the congregation was assembled in 
another, or in the open air, the windows being open, so that he 
could be heard outside; children baptized in secret, the Holy 
Communion celebrated at midnight. It was in 1748 that the 
most stringent act was passed, forbidding Scotch clergy from 
officiating, according to the rites of their Church, to more than 
five persons at once. For the first offence the penalty was 
imprisonment for six months; transportation for the second ; in 
case of return, imprisonment for life. Secker, Bishop of Oxford, 
and Maddox, of Worcester, to their eternal honour, protested 
against this bill, but it passed. Undaunted by this fearful Act, 
the Scotch bishops met, and consecrated more bishops and 
ordained priests. Men were found who were ready to risk all 
for the sake of Christ’s flock; for, let it be observed, with a 
refinement of cruelty the penalties were not levied against 
those who attended these meetings for worship, but on the clergy- 
men who celebrated the services. They expected that none 
would be found who would have the courage to minister under 
these circumstances. They were, however, mistaken. In 1755, 
James Conachar, pastor in Argyleshire, was banished for life for 
celebrating a marriage according to the English ritual ; while 
in the next year, James Stewart, a clergyman in his seventieth 
year, was imprisoned for six — for having read the English 
N 
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Morning Prayer to more than five persons. Some relaxation, 
however, in the severity of these laws took place at the accession 
of George III. though it does not appear that the English 
Parliament ever expressed any shame for its former persecuting 
statutes. 

It was about this time, viz. December 27, 1763, that the 
subject of this memoir was born. His family had been zealous 
Jacobites. His uncle, James Torry, was ‘out’ in 1745 with 
Charles Edward, and at the conclusion of that disastrous 
expedition he was obliged to conceal himself from the soldiers 
of the butcher Duke of Cumberland. He took refuge among 
the rocks on the banks of the Garneston, where his mother 
supplied him secretly with food. On the passing of the Act of 
Indemnity he emerged from his hiding place, and set up in 
Elgin as a woollen cloth-dyer and manufacturer, but does not 
seem to have succeeded; he therefore returned to Garneston, 
where he opened a school. It was under him that the future 
bishop received the rudiments of his education. He walked 
daily to school from his father’s, a distance of five miles, and 
back again. Thomas, the father of the bishop, was a farmer 
and woollen-cloth manufacturer at Garneston. He married 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Watson, who was a Presbyterian, and 
through whose influence her husband and children were induced 
to attend the Established Kirk: in fact, the future bishop was 
brought up a Presbyterian, a thing to be noted, for it shows 
that his subsequent attachment to the Church was the result of 
careful and anxious inquiry, and not mainly of family prejudice. 
No doubt his uncle, ao was a zealous Churchman, must have 
exercised some influence; but we all know the far greater 
influence of a mother in all things connected with the feelings. 
Torry used to relate how he listened at the door of his uncle’s 
room, and heard him read over, half aloud, the service of the 
Church. Mr. Torry, after this, obtained the situation of 
assistant-teacher at his mother’s brother's school at Haddington. 
At the age of eighteen he undertook the charge of a parish 
school at Lonmay, in Aberdeenshire. Here, it seems, his 
views on the Church became finally settled; hitherto he had 
been a Presbyterian schoolmaster, now he became convinced 
that Presbyterian ministers needed that which alone can give 
them authority to teach, a Divine and apostolic commission. 
He inquired into this point, and became assured that the 
Church, by preserving the apostolic succession, had a Divine 
commission for her clergy to teach and administer the sacra- 
ments, while the Presbyterian Kirk, by abolishing the Divine 
order of bishops, had no apostolical commission for its ministers. 
This view, which had always been the Church’s view, was con- 
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firmed to Torry by his intercourse with the Rev. W. Sangster, 
who had charge of the Church at Lonmay. Torry after this 
went to reside with the Rev. John Skinner at Linshart, a man 
who had suffered persecution for the Church’s sake. Under 
this sound divine and excellent classical and oriental scholar, 
Torry advanced both in scholarship and, what was still more 
important, in religious and ecclesiastical knowledge. Under 
his instruction he obtained, at the early age of nineteen, 
ordination to the office of deacon, at the hands of Dr. Kilgour, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, the last primus of the time of perse- 
cution. Torry’s early ordination proves how bitter the per- 
secution had been, since it compelled bishops to ordain clergy 
under the canonical age, to supply flocks that wanted a pastor. 
He was sent to Arradoul, in Barfishire, where for the first two 
years he was obliged, for want of better accommodation, to 
assemble his little flock for worship in the kitchen of his house. 
The following year he was ordained priest ; and here he turned 
his secular learning to account, for he opened a school for 
boarders and day scholars; among the former was a son of 
Sir James Gordon, of Letterfourie, one of the leading Roman 
Catholic families in the north of Scotland. This brought him 
into contact with many Roman Catholic priests, and induced 
him to study carefully the position of that Chureh, and the 
points of difference between it and his own, and he rose up 
from that inquiry still more strengthened in his loyalty to the 
Reformed Church of Scotland. In 1787 he married the daughter 
of Bishop Kilgour ; his wife did not long continue with him ; she 
was called to her rest two years after, leaving no family. 

On January 31st, 1788, in the hundredth year after the exile 
of the Stuart family, an event happened which did more to 
change the position of the Church of Scotland than anything 
else; Prince Charles Edward departed this lifeat Rome. Upon 
this, most of the bishops and clergy considered their allegiance 
to the House of Stuart at an end. A Synod met at Aberdeen, 
on April 24th, when it was unanimously agreed to acknowledge 
the reigning family in the — rayers of the Church, a 
resolution very distasteful to the old Jacobites. An eye-witness 
recounts the following description of the introduction of the 
Prayers for the Royal Family in the church he attended : ‘ Well 
‘do I remember the day on which the name of George was 
‘mentioned in the Morning Serviee for the first time: such 
‘ blowing of noses, such significant hums, such half-suppressed 
‘ sighs, such smothered groans, and universal confusion, can 
‘hardly be conceived.’ ; 

The aged Bishop Kilgour saw that times were now coming on 
the Church, which required younger and more vigorous hands 
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to hold the helm; he resigned his bishopric, and retired to his 
parochial charge at Peterhead, when he called Mr. Torry to 
come as his assistant. His former coadjutor, John Skinner, 
became both Bishop of Aberdeen and Premier of the Scottish 
Church. We must not, however, pass over the name of Kilgour 
without recording an action of his life which has made his name 
famous—we mean the consecration of Bishop Seabury for 
America. When the American colonies threw off their allegiance 
to the British Crown, there were no bishoprics founded in the 
colonies ; priests were sent over from England to minister there, 
who were supposed to be under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London. OF course this connexion was entirely broken when 
the States became independent; some of the clergy fled to 
Nova Scotia, some returned home; but the major part wisely 
and properly remained with their flocks. These had no bishop, 
they had therefore no means of continuing or enlarging the 
Church, or even supplying the deficiencies caused by death, 
Feeling this, the yn of Connecticut elected one of their 
number, Samuel Seabury, and sent him to England for consecra- 
tion. The king, fearing that the Americans would think the 
consecration of a bishop to be an infringement of their Treaty 
of Independence, would not grant permission for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to consecrate. The time-serving bishops of the 
day durst not proceed without royal permission. Seabury, with 
the advice of the late Dr. Routh, of Oxford, turned his steps 
northward, and from the hands of Bishops Kilgour, Petrie, and 
Skinner, he received the apostolic commission and authority of 
Bishop in the Church of God. This bold act not only opened 
the eyes of the English Church to the existence and claims of 
the sister Church of Scotland, but seems also to have carried 
with it especially the blessing of heaven: from that hour the 
Church advanced, and has gone on since then steadily advancing. 
It is from this consecration, also, that the American Church has 
inherited that most valuable addition to the English Office 
of the Holy Communion, the Scottish form of Oblation and 
Invocation. 

To return to our subject : Torry came to Peterhead in 1791; 
the place was congenial to his feelings, for here the Church had 
ever maintained its ground; most of the better class of inha- 
bitants retained the traditional faith, and were members of the 
ancient Church of their forefathers. Under the influence of a 
powerful patron, the Revolution of 1688 produced no effect on 
the Church; up to 1715 the parish church was held by an 
Episcopal clergyman. After this an Established minister being 
put into the Parish Church, the Episcopal congregation had to 
build a chapel for themselves. The fate of this chapel is 
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curious: after the defeat at Culloden, and the flight of Prince 
Charles, the dragoons of the Duke of Cumberland amused 
themselves with hunting up nonjuring clergy, and burning their 
chapels. Peterhead was too important a place to be passed 
over; accordingly Lord Mark Kerr's dragoons, under Lord 
Ancrum, came to indulge their propensities for a little perse- 
cution of the unresisting Episcopalians. The trustees, hearing 
of their approach, and well knowing what would follow, pro- 
ceeded to pull down their chapel, to save it from being set on 
fire. The following is taken from the minute book of the 
chapel :— 

‘1746. May 16.—To cash paid tradesmen, &c. for pulling down our 
chapel (the Managers being forced thereto by Lord Ancrum), in order to 


save it from being sett on fire, which would endanger the town being 
burnt,’ 


The congregation was still kept together, the clergyman 
going from house to house, and saying the service to congrega- 
tions of five persons, sometimes as many as thirteen or fourteen 
times on one Sunday. Afterwards, when times grew quieter, 
another chapel was built; it was here that Mr. Torry, as 
assistant to Bishop Kilgour, came to minister. 

When Torry was quietly engaged in his ministrations at 
Peterhead, important changes were going on in the temporal 
condition of the Scottish Church. In consequence of the clergy 
acknowledging the Hanoverian succession, and praying for the 
king and royal family, an attempt was made to repeal the penal 
laws; Bishops Skinner, Abernethy, Drummond, and Strachan 
proceeded to London, where they had interviews with Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, and other leading statesmen. Thurlow, 
whose sole idea of a bishop was, that he was a clergyman 
nominated by the Crown to a seat in the House of Lords, and 
therefore chosen for party purposes, thought these Scotch 
bishops were coming to claim some political rights, and under- 
standing that they were not to be nominated by the Crown, but 
elected of their clergy, could hardly be persuaded that they 
were bishops at all: the idea of a bishop being a minister of 
Christ was teste this poor man’s comprehension. Great difti- 
culty was experienced in explaining that all they wanted was 
merely toleration. It was, however, accomplished, Bishop 
Horsley perseveringly advocating in the House of Lords the 
claims of his brethren in Scotland, and setting their position 
and their wants in their proper light. ‘The Bill received the 
royal assent June 15, 1792. 

There was another party that strenuously opposed the passing 
of this Bill, of whom we must give some account: this was the 
qualified clergy in Scotland. Up to the death of Prince Charles 
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the clergy of the Scotch Church did not pray for the reigning 
family; and of course the old Jacobite laity attended these 
services. There were, however, besides these, many Scotch 
laity, and many English who had come to live in Scotland, who 
were members of the Church, but were supporters of the 
reigning family, who were desirous of having the ministration 
of the Church. Accordingly, an Act was passed in Queen Anne’s 
reign, permitting English clergymen to celebrate the services of 
the Church of England in Scotland, wherever a congregation 
could be gathered together. Many of these were formed in 
various parts of Scotland, especially Edinburgh: but when the 
Church commenced praying for the king, when, at the Synod 
of Laurencekirk, it formally accepted the Thirty-nine Articles, 
there remained no longer any excuse for these qualified chapels ; 
in fact, they became then in the position of schismatics. Most 
of these chapels did submit to the Church, others did not. 
These submissions seemed to be a great gain to the Church, and 
in one sense they were so; but in another they proved a cause 
of weakening her position; they were the means, as we shall 
see afterwards, of substituting the English Office for the Scotch 
national one: for at the time of the Synod of Laurencekirk, all 
the Scotch clergy, with only one exception, used the Scotch 
Office, and that one used the English with this alteration, that 
he added to the Prayer of Consecration the prayer immediately 
following the Lord’s Prayer after reception, employing it as 
a sort of prayer of Oblation and Invocation. When the English 
chapels submitted, they all stipulated for retaining the use of 
the English Office, a custom which unfortunately spread. 

In September, 1791, Mr. Torry married Jane, daughter of 
Dr. Young, of Fawside, in Kincardineshire; by this marriage 
he had two sons and two daughters: both his sons took orders, 
and one is now Dean of S. Andrew’s. In the beginning of the 
= century proposals were made to Mr. Torry to remove to 

dinburgh, and afterwards to Dundee, where larger salaries 
were offered: he, however, declined these, and remained at 
Peterhead, which he never left, though he resigned the pastoral 
charge in 1837. He employed his leisure time in cultivating 
some of the fine arts—music, poetry, and painting: in the first 
he was very successful. He wrote a short treatise on the chromatic 
scale, in which he propounded some original ideas; and not only 
was he well skilled in playing the organ, but he also superin- 
tended the building of them himself, executing with his own 
hands the most important parts: a few of his organs are still 
used in some churches in the North. 

In 1808, Mr. Torry was elected to the vacant Diocese of 
Dunkeld ; Dr. Gleig was elected in the first place, but on his 
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declining the charge, Mr. Torry was unanimously chosen. 
This, however, did not necessitate his leaving his pastoral 
charge at Peterhead, for it had been made a canon in the Scotch 
Church, that when any presbyter is elected bishop, he is not 
obliged to live in his diocese, but may continue to remain 
where he is ; the only change being, that the bishop, in whose 
diocese his charge is, puts that charge under the bishop who 
has the pastoral care—a bad arrangement, but in some cases 
necessary for a Church where the bishops have no endowments 
as bishops. This was done in the case of Dr. Torry; Peter- 
head was pro hdc vice taken out of the Diocese of Aberdeen, 
and put under the Episcopal charge of Dr. Torry, Bishop of 
Dunkeld. He was consecrated by Bishops Skinner, Macfarlane, 
and Jolly, on 24th October, 1808. 

There had been a qualified congregation at Peterhead besides 
that of Dr. Torry’s; though it submitted, it still preserved its 
former presbyter, who had warmly advocated the proper claims 
of the Scotch Church, and done much to preserve unity in Peter- 
head: his good influence was felt after his death, which took 
place in 1812. His congregation came forward with the proposal 
to unite into the one under the bishop; this he gladly complied 
with, and it was immediately found that the chapel was too small 
to hold the two congregations. A new one was therefore erected 
at the cost of 35000, a large sum for Peterhead, and was opened 
on Christmas Day, 1814, the bishop preaching the sermon. The 
bishop’s correspondence brings now before our notice the name 
of one who will be for ever remembered in the Scotch Church 
as her constant and unswerving benefactor, Mr. Bowdler, of 
Eltham, a man of wealth, but who made friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, and turned it into a treasure laid up in 
heaven. The following extract from one of his letters will give 
some idea of the munificence of this true Christian :— 


‘ Eltham, March 14th, 1816. 

‘I beg you to let me know without delay whether there are now any chapels 
within your diocese which need repair, and whose congregations are unable to 
repair them. 1 wish your answer to be concise, clear, positive, not statin 
the cases, or referring them to me, but giving your own opinion, emiel 
on such information as you have or can speedily obtain, so that I may 
receive your answer before the end of March. 

‘I can pay no debts, nor contribute towards ornaments, nor assist them 
who are able, but unwilling to repair the chapels they attend ; but Iam 
very anxious (if possible) that no Episcopal chapel in Scotland should be 
out of repair, unless by the fault of the congregation. To accomplish this 
will, I fear, exceed my means, but you must not be scrupulous. I hope you 
have received the 50/. I offered you in August last ; if not, pray let me 
know immediately, and I will give an order for it. This must not prevent 

our asking more, if more be wanted for the purpose I have stated above. 
Your diocese has had less aid from my fund than any other, except Bishop 
Jolly’s, which has had more as yet.’ 
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A curious letter is preserved which shows us the poverty 
of the Scottish bishops at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century :— 

‘ Stonehaven, 14th December, 1812. 

‘Ricur Rev. S1r,—If at any hereafter period you should hear of, or 
receive, a suit of Episcopal robes, you will please to attribute them to a 
request I have made lately to Mr. Horsely, of Dundee, to ascertain whether 
he has any left belonging to the late Bishop of 8. Asaph, his father, and 
if he has, to confer them upon you. The reason that led me to do this is, 
that as the Primus and Bishops Sandford and Gleig have suits, and they in 
use of theirs; and as your diocese is situated contiguous to theirs, and 
many persons of rank residing in it, they naturally would conceive it 
strange that you should be visiting your =a in a black gown, and the 
neighbouring bishops are otherwise arrayed—they little, however, consider 
the heavy expense attending the purchase of such vestments, and that it 
is not perfectly essential that they should be worn I am, Right 
Rey. Sir, yours very truly, ALEX. MITCHELL.’ 

We need hardly tell our readers that now all the bishops in 
Scotland wear their Episcopal robes, and dress as the bishops in 
England. We happened last summer to be visiting a Scottish 
bishop, and went with him to church on Sunday, in one of the 
largest towns in that kingdom. His duty obliged him to hurry 
from one church to another in a distant part of the town; so, 
without taking off his robes, he took a fly and proceeded to the 
church he was going to. On arriving at our destination he 
remarked to us, ‘ Twenty years ago no Scotch bishop durst have 
‘driven through the streets of this town in his robes; he would 
‘have been mobbed if he had attempted it.’ It is only within 
this we generation that a clergyman could publicly in his 
surplice read the Burial Service at the grave of a departed 
brother: now, so much has the quiet energy and patient zeal of 
the clergy impressed the Presbyterian mind, a bishop of the 
Scottish Church, a few years ago, actually consecrated, with full 


consent of the managers, a public cemetery attached to a large 
town; and an English clergyman, arrayed in surplice, hood, and 
stole, celebrated the whole Morning and Evening Service of the 
Church, and — in a Presbyterian kirk, the minister and 


his family, and all the Presbyterian congregation, at the request 
of the latter, being present. 

In July, 1822, Scotland was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment unusual, by the rumour that George IV. intended to visit 
Edinburgh. The bishops of the Scottish Church were placed 
in a position of great difficulty. Not established by law, only 
lately relieved from penal statutes, suspected still of Jacobite pre- 
dilections, how were they to appear at court ? and how address 
His Majesty? Besides these public difficulties, there was the 
more private one of the proper dress they were to appear in: 
Bishop Sandford, of Edinburgh, had a peculiar matter of concern 
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of his own, which was Bishop Jolly’s wig. It seems that this 
primitive-minded prelate was accustomed to keep off the cold 
from his head by wearing, as some thought, a wig of preposter- 
ous size and shape, and which Bishop Sandford feared would be 
the means of either convulsing the king and court with laughter, 
and thus give their enemies a handle for saying that the Scottish 
Church was treated with ridicule by the English court, or of 
causing the Lord Chamberlain to stop the wearer from entering 
the royal presence. 

These difficulties were, however, somehow got over; the 
Bishops were received in the royal closet at Holyrood, in their 
Episcopal robes: they were Primus Gleig, Bishops Jolly, Torry, 
Sandford, Skinner, and Low, together with six deputed pres- 
byters. We are not informed whether Bishop Jolly appeared 
in the scandalous wig, but we are informed that the king was 
so struck by his venerable aspect and appearance that he made 
particular inquiries about him. When it is remembered that 
the last time that the Scotch bishops came to the court at 
Holyrood, it was to address Prince Charles Edward, and to 
congratulate him on appearing in the palace of his royal 
ancestors, and when we know that some of the older prelates 
who addressed George IV. had been companions of those who 
addressed Prince Charles, we may see they had rather a difficult 
part to take. It was, however, managed well and successfully. 
The address ran thus—certainly rather ambiguously compli- 
mentary at first. After reminding the king that ‘the devoted 
‘attachment uniformly displayed by the members of our Church 
‘to him whom they have considered as their legitimate sovereign, 
‘is so well known to your Majesty that it would be waste of time 
‘to repeat it here, and is indeed amply vouched for by the lowly 
‘station which we, her bishops, hold in society ;’ they assure 
him, that ‘ viewing him as the lineal descendant of the royal 
‘family of Scotland, and the possessor of the British throne, 
‘ should evil days ever come upon your Majesty’s house, which 
‘may God in His infinite mercy avert, the House of Brunswick 
‘will find that the Scottish Episcopalians are ready to endure 
‘for it as much as they did for the House of Stuart.’ The 
bishops and their address were graciously received. This royal 
visit extinguished the last spark of Jacobitism that was kept 
alight, which manifested itself in dissatisfaction against the 
reigning family. Mr. Alexander Hackett, who up to this time 
had always risen from his knees and violently blown his nose 
when King George was prayed for in church, was so charmed 
with the monarch, that he actually declared him to be a ‘ braw 
lad,’ and condescended to remain on his knees and not use his 
pocket-handkerchief when he was prayed for. 
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The Scottish Church being brought into more general and 
favourable notice of the English Government, it was thought to 
be a suitable time for making application for a portion of the 
Regium Donum, a certain sum voted by Parliament to dissenters 
in England and Ireland ; after a long negotiation the Scottish 
Church, which in the eye of the civil law stands as a body of dis- 
senters with respect to the Presbyterian establishment, was per- 
mitted to share in this gift; 1007. is given to each of the six bishops, 
besides help to some of the clergy. A Bill was also passed 
in Parliament removing a part of the disabilities from the Scotch 
clergy, i.e. permitting them to minister in any diocese in England 
with the consent of the bishop, but not to hold a living. These 
disabilities formed a remnant of the old persecuting statutes of the 
last century ; and they were the more unjust inasmuch as there 
are no such disabilities placed on Roman Catholic priests. These 
latter, if they join the Church and sign the Articles, not only 
enter at once into full Church membership, but their orders are 
also recognised, and they are just in every respect on the same 
footing as an English clergyman. We need hardly remind our 
readers, that justice has at last been done in this case, and the 
disability has been removed by Act of Parliament. 

Another matter occurred which brought the Scottish Church 
into particular notice. A difficulty had long been felt respecting 
the spiritual oversight of the numbers of English resident in 
France and other countries of Europe. At towns where there is 
a British agent, there is also a chaplain supplied and paid by 
Government, and these congregations so formed are considered 
as under the Episcopal care of the Bishop of London. This had 
been long felt to be a very unsatisfactory state of things: since 
no confirmation could take place (except on the rare occasion of 
the presence of some English bishop travelling on the Continent) 
or any other Episcopal act. It was therefore proposed that 
a bishop should be consecrated, and reside in Paris; but on 
account of the relation between the English Church and the 
State, it was found to be inconvenient that the consecration 
should be effected in England ; accordingly, with the consent of 
the English Government, Dr. Luscombe was consecrated at 
Stirling by three Scotch bishops on the 20th March, 1825. 
Bishops Torry and Skinner protested, however, against, not the 
appointment of a bishop, but the manner in which the business 
was managed. They insisted, that there should be an election of, 
at least, the clergy in France; for as no legal status was given 
by Act of Parliament or otherwise, the bishop could only require 
obedience in foro conscientia. He ought, therefore, to be elected 
of the presbyters, as the Scotch bishops were—each congre- 
gation, by this means, binding itself to obey him; not having 
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this, he could not always count on obedience. The wisdom of 
this objection became soon apparent, and on the death of Bishop 
Luscombe it was not thought expedient to consecrate another 
bishop to succeed him. 

The mission of Bishop Luscombe connects us with a remark- 
able event, which mainly concerned Dr. Torry, and at one time 
seemed likely to restore the long-lost communion with the 
Eastern Churches. A certain Russian lady was received, with 
her daughter, as converts to the English Church, by an English 
chaplain in Switzerland. This lady came to Paris in 1842, and 
requested Bishop Luscombe to admit her to communion. The 
daughter of this lady returned to S. Petersburg with her 
father, and returned also to her allegiance to the Russian 
Church. The Rev. W. Palmer, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who happened to be in 8. Petersburg at the time, openly 
declared that it was impossible that Madame A. could have 
been received into the Anglican Church as a convert, since 
the Russian Church and the Anglican Church were only 
branches of the one Catholic Church of Christ; therefore, 
every one who was baptized into either of these branches was 
a member of the whole body, and so of every branch thereof ; 
and since there was no excommunication between the Anglican 
and Greek Church, as there was between the Anglican and 
Roman, therefore there was, or ought to be, intercommunion 
between the members of the Greek and the Anglican Churches. 
It followed, therefore, that Madame A. could be received into 
communion with the Anglican Church, but not as a convert. 
His arguments were unavailing, for Madame A. however, per- 
sisted in considering herself a convert. Upon this, Mr. Palmer 
applied to the Bishop of London, from whom he received a not 
very satisfactory reply. His next step was to proceed, as 
deacon to Bishop Luscombe, to Scotland, and lay the case 
before the bishops there, hoping that he might receive some 
expression of sympathy, or they would take some move towards 
a better understanding between the Reformed Churches of the 
West and the ancient primitive Churches of the East. The 
only bishop who cordially entered into his views and plans was 
Bishop Torry; the others, most probably from timidity, declined 
to entertain the subject. Very different was the conduct of the 
Russian Church: the Holy Governing Synod, under the pre- 
sidency of the Archbishop of Volhynia, expressed the following 
opinion to Mr. Palmer :—‘ We hope the Scottish bishops will 
‘now synodically express their desire of union, so that the 
‘Russian Synod may be able to treat with them directly.’ 
Alas! the hope was vain: the Diocesan Synod of 5S. Andrew’s 
was willing to take the matter up, but it was not supported by 
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the rest of the Episcopate; and thus the glorious prospect of 
union was darkened over, and the opportunities for it lost. 

The steady advance made by the Scottish Church began now 
to expose to view a deficiency which it was imperatively called 
upon to supply: this was a place for the education for the 
clergy. The four Universities, once the nurseries for her 
ministers, were now in the hands of the Establishment, a reli- 
gion hostile to her; the English Universities could not help her, 
as she was too poor to avail herself of their advantages: it was 
determined to meet this want by founding a Theological College 
for the Church itself. Some wealthy members of the Church, 
helped by friends in England, nobly came forward with their 
money to found, build, and endow a college ;—Glenalmond, in 
the Diocese of Dunkeld, was chosen for the site: Triniry 
CoLLEcE, in one of the most romantic situations in Perthshire, 
remains, and, we hope, will long remain, a memorial of zeal and 
loyalty to the ancient faith. 50,000/. was spent in the erection 
of this noble pile, of which the first warden, the Right Rev. 
Charles Wordsworth, now Bishop of S. Andrew’s, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, gave 8,000/. to build its beautiful chapel. We need 
not say that Bishop a then holding the united sees, took 
a deep interest in the work; his great age and many infirmities 
hindering any active superintendence on his part. The Institu- 
tion is intended for, 1st, Theological students preparing to take 
orders in the Church; and 2d, For the sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen, to prepare them, like Eton and Harrow in England, 
for every profession they may choose. The theological students 
are taken at the small charge of 30/. per annum, while assistance 
is given to the sons of clergymen by means of scholarships, 
varying from 10/. to 25/. The boys are taken at 70/. each—a 
small sum compared with English schools. Opinions were 
divided with respect to the use of the Scottish Office in the 
College chapel. It was much feared by some that if the 
Scotch Office was used, it would act prejudicially to the interests 
of the College ; that persons would fear to send their sons to 
an institution on that account. At the same time there was a 
strong party who wished to use the Office; they said, and said 
truly, that the Office was of primary importance, the Scottish 
Charch held it as its own proper Office; the English one was 
only used by permission, as quite of secondary importance. We 
need not say that Bishop Torry was among these last; and, as 
the College was situated in his diocese, he justly conceived that 
his voice should bear the greatest weight. Besides, as the Col- 
lege was intended to be the seminary for the Church of Scotland, 
to educate men for the ministry of that Church, surely it was 
only right that the national Scottish Office should be used. 
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He was, however, willing to concede something to the prejudices 
of his colleagues. He proposed, therefore, that the Scottish Office 
should be used from Advent to Whit Sunday, and the English 
for the rest of the year. If a compromise was to be made, this 
was, no doubt, the best that could be done, much better than 
that which, unfortunately, was adopted—of using the two Offices 
on alternate Sundays. 

We have spoken much of the Scottish Office. Our readers will 
be glad to have some account of it; and as it happens that Bishop 
Torry was not only the great champion of it, but was the means 
of bringing it and the Scottish Prayer-book into form, we may 
enter more particularly on the subject. We have already told 
our readers of the first attempt made by the Scotch bishops in 
Charles I.’s reign to introduce a Prayer-book; we have told 
them of its failure; we have also told them how readily the 
people passed over from Episcopacy to Presbyterianism, at the 
revolution that placed William III. on the throne. The Church 
then became, in the eye of the law, a body of dissenters from 
the established religion of Scotland; of course it did not, it 
could not, cease to be the true Church of Christ. The bishops 
now saw where their weakness lay : they saw it lay in having no 
ritual service, no liturgy; there was no strong and decided 
attachment of the people to the Church rather than to Presbyte- 
rianism. How could there be? There was no outward difference. 
When Cromwell overthrew the Church of England, and intro- 
duced the Presbyterian and Independent systems, the members 
of the Church remained stedfast, and, at his death, overturned 
what he had set up, and replaced the Church as the established 
worship. Here was a marked difference, because there was a 
total distinction between the Church system and the Presby- 
terian system—between the Church worship and the Presbyterian 
worship. But there was little or none in Scotland, so there was 
little marked affection for the Church rather than Presby- 
terianism. This had been her weakness; the bishops saw this 
and set themselves to remedy it. The Scottish Prayer-book 
was therefore introduced into all the churches, and a broad line 
of demarcation drawn between the Presbyterian establishment 
and the ancient Reformed Church of Scotland. Later on, in 
the eighteenth century, the time that the Church of England 
looks upon as the blankest in her history, when coldness and 
deadness well-nigh froze up her spiritual life, there were found 
in the Scotch Church men of learning and piety, well read in 
_ the lore of the ancient Church. They soon found that, however 
excellent the liturgy of the Church was as prepared by the 
Scottish bishops of King Charles L’s time, it was by no 
means perfect, but capable of improvement. They set them- 
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selves to the work ; they consulted ancient liturgies, especially 
those of the Eastern Church. The Liturgy or Communion Office 
of the Church of England had been altered from the old Offices 
of the English Church, and was, in many respects, like the 
Roman ; the Scottish bishops went to more primitive and purer 
sources for their models, and moulded theirs from the ancient 
Offices of the Oriental Churches; and, being men of great learning 
and research, they produced something more like what the 
Church of Christ used in the third and fourth centuries, before 
medizval corruption disfigured her, than any other liturgy in 
the world; besides this, it was the national Office of the Scottish 
Church. This Office was brought nearly into its present state in 
the middle of the last century, but slight alterations had been 
made from time to time, chiefly in the rubrics; some of these 
alterations were used in some dioceses, and some not. There was 
no exact uniformity in Scotland in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Besides the Communion Office, or Liturgy, there was also a 
need for a national ritual, a Book of Common Prayer, adapted 
for the use of the Scottish Church. The English book had 
been accepted generally at the Synod of Laurencekirk, and 
some of the Offices were enjoined by the canons ; but there was 
no Book of Common Prayer according to the use of the national 
Scottish Church, The usual custom was to use the English 
Prayer-book up to the sermon in the Morning Service; then, 
on communion days, to use a little book with a portion of the 
Scotch Office, namely, that part which is peculiar to Scotland, 
commencing with the Exhortation—a manifestly awkward 
arrangement. Besides, the Office for Confirmation is nowhere 
authorized, and those for the Consecration of Bishops and 
Ordination of Priests and Deacons could not be used without 

reat alterations. The English Offices are adapted for an 
established Church, and therefore contain peculiarities only 
belonging to an established Church. Besides naming arch- 
deacons, there are oaths and requirements at variance with the 
position of the Church in Scotland. In the Office of Con- 
firmation it is the custom in many places to make the sign of 
the cross, as in baptism, on the forehead of the person confirmed, 
the bishop saying these words: ‘I sign thee with the sign of 
‘ the Cross; and I lay mine hands upon thee, in the name of 
‘ the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ More- 
over, it was absolutely required in all the Offices to change the 
rubrics, in order to bring them into conformity with the canons 
of the Church of Scotland. All these circumstances called very 
loudly for the publishing of an authorized ‘Book of Common 
* Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites 
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‘and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use of the 
‘Church of Scotland.” This want had long been felt; and in 
1847, during a visitation tour in his diocese, several of his 
clergy formally stated to Bishop Torry this want, and requested 
him to supply it. This he set himself to do, and, with the 
assistance of some of the most learned of his presbyters, com- 
piled the Prayer-book of the Scotch Church, which issued from 
the press in 1850. This book differs from the English book, 
excepting the above-mentioned peculiarities in the Communion, 
Confirmation, and Ordination Offices, only in the rubrics. 
The Calendar is the same as that of the First Scotch Book in 
1637. The Morning and Evening Prayers, and the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, the same as the English. In the Bap- 
tismal Office permission is given to one parent to stand as 
sponsor to his own children according to the 17th Scotch 
canon. The Visitation of the Sick is preceded also by rubrics 
from the 25d canon: permission is given to the presbyter tc 
carry to the sick person some of the consecrated bread and 
wine which had been left after the public communion in 
church, together with directions to alter the service when this 
was done. 

This Prayer-book was the cause of a considerable ferment at 
the time. Several of the bishops wished Bishop Torry to 
suppress the book, ag likely to create a division in the Church. 
Most fortunately he stood firm. He declared that the other 
bishops might use it or not as they pleased: he had only 
answered a call of the clergy of his own diocese, and had pro- 
vided what they felt the need of ; that the book was in accord- 
ance with the usages of the Scotch Church, and, moreover, was 
the only book: that was so. Time fully justified the bishop’s words ; 
the excitement died out. The book is used in the cathedral of the 
diocese and in many of the churches; it is also silently but 
surely making its way throughout Scotland. It is felt to be 
the one great stay of the Church, the one mark of her nation- 
ality, as an independent branch of the one Catholic Church of 
Christ. 

The mention of the cathedral leads us to speak of another 
work done in the diocese of Bishop Torry, though more closely 
connected with his death than his life. The account of these 
two will fittingly go together. 

Our readers are probably aware that the two Scotch cathedrals 
—for two only survive the sacrilegious fury of the early Puritans 
—are in the hands of the Presbyterian establishment, the Church 
being deprived both of buildings and endowments at the Revo- 
lution of 1688. It had long been the wish of zealous Churchmen, 
in this age of revivals, to restore the ancient order of having a 
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cathedral church for every bishop’s see. It was determined to 
accomplish this on a small scale, befitting the humble position 
of the Scottish Church, in the united dioceses of S. Andrew’s, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane. The most central town, as well as 
the most important, in these dioceses is Perth; it was therefore 
chosen as the place where the cathedral should be built. There 
had long been an ‘ English chapel’ there, which, however, had 
lately submitted to the Scottish Church, retaining the English 
offices. ‘This chapel was entirely the church of the wealthy ; 
there were no ministrations for the poor, nor place for them in 
the house of God. A mission was therefore commenced in 1845. 
On Advent Sunday the first service was performed in an upper 
room: on Christmas Day there were thirty communicants. 
Schools were opened, and the mission grew on. A _ teacher 
had to be obtained ; next an additional clergyman (the Rev. J. 
Haskoll) was sent to help it on. By degrees frequent com- 
munions, daily prayers, choral services followed. Many con- 
verts were made from the poorer classes. It was in 1847 that 
communications passed between the bishop and Lord Forbes 
respecting the founding of a cathedral at Perth: himself, four 
clergy, and six laity were appointed a committee to carry out 
the scheme. At present it was proposed to build only the 
chancel, the transepts, and a portion of the nave, leaving the 
other portion of the nave, with the western towers, for some 
future time, when funds should be more plentiful. Accordingly 
this was done, and so far was completed in December, 1850, that 
S. Ninians’ Cathedral, Perth, the only cathedral built in Great 
Britain since the Reformation, with the single exception of 
S. Paul’s, London, was ready for consecration. The following 
description we take from an eye-witness, only informing our 
readers that Bishop Torry, on account of his great age, nearly 
ninety, was unable to perform the office of consecration, so 
Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, officiated in his stead :— 


‘ There had been a slight fall of snow on the Grampians ; and the still- 
ness of the Fair City, and the setting in of the frost, seemed to bring out 
in relief the bustle within the walls of the cathedral ; and the glare of the 
lights, as the workmen were hurrying to the conclusion of their task, was 
in strange contrast with the darkness and quietness of the adjacent street. 
That night I shall ever remember as the strangest in my life. Many of the 
most necessary arrangements had been driven off till the very last: the 
carpenter's hammer and the mason’s chisel were still to be heard ; a crowd 
of workmen was still engaged in putting the finishing touch to their 
respective departments; the frescoes were still incomplete, and in the 
later hours of the evening the choir was practising the chants and the 
hymns for the next day. An English reader can hardly form any idea of 
the interest and curiosity with which our proceedings were regarded by 
Presbyterian spectators, to whom the whole ritual of the Church was then 
so utterly unknown, that, as I remember, the leading Perth newspaper of 
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the following week gave an elaborate description to its readers of what we 
meant by chanting. Perfect silence settled down on the city, but still, as 
we visited the Cathedral at twelve, two, four, and six, the workmen were 
yet engaged in their various occupations ; nor was it till the late morning 
of a Scottish December day had fairly broken, that everything was pre- 
pared for the approaching solemnity. The doors of the Cathedral were 
open at 10.30, and, by a simple arrangement, the members of the Scottish 
Church were separated from others, whom curiosity, or a better feeling 
drew to the ceremonial. Inu the meanwhile the choir, which is exceedingly 
elevated, was gradually filled by the canons, clergy, lay vicars, and choristers, 
to the number of about fifty in all. The Bishop of Brechin, who officiated 
for the Bishop of 8. Andrew’s, arrived at 11.30, and was met at the western 
door by the whole body of the clergy, by whom he was conducted to the 
altar. The usual formularies having been gone through, the procession was 
formed in the following order :—choristers, lay vicars, deacons, English 
priests, Scotch priests, canons of 8. Ninians’, dean’s verger, pro-dean, 
bishop’s verger, bishop supported by his chaplain. Proceeding down the 
nave and round the north and south aisles, they returned up the nave 
again, and such was the length of the procession, that the foremost cho- 
rister had already passed the chancel doors, on his way to the north aisle, 
before the bishop had reached the west door. At this moment the pre- 
centor intoned, “The earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is;” and 
the choir thundered out, “The compass of the world, and they that dwell 
therein,” with the rest of the Psalm (from Mr. Helmore’s Psalter Noted, as 
were all the Psalms). The bishop having again taken his place at the 
altar, pronounced the usual prayers of consecration; that at the fount 
being followed by the anthem, “If ye love Me ;” that for the pulpit by 
“The Lord gave the word ;” that for the altar by the “ Halleluia Chorus.” 
The clergy then returned to the sacristy, while the doors of the church 
being thrown open, it was soon crammed. The bishop having taken his 
seat on his throne, prayers were sung by the Rev. H. F. Humble, 
chanter ; the lessons were read by the , J. Haskoll, sacrist, and the 
Rev. J. C. Chambers, the Chancellor; and the Litany by the Rev. T. 
Helmore and the Rev. W. Wilson. For the Anthem, the Hymn, Azgularis 
Fundamentum (Hymnal Noted). 

‘The Holy Communion was celebrated, of course according to the Scotch 
rule, by the bishop, assisted by three canons, as Epistler, Gospeller, and 
assistant-priest. After the Nicene Creed, letters-missive were read from 
the Bishop of 8S. Andrew’s, by which he created the collegiate church of 
S. Ninians’ into the Cathedral of the United Dioceses. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. M. Neale, Warden of Sackville College, from 
S. Matthew vj. 5 (the Lord’s Prayer having been appointed for the subject 
of the dedication sermons), The nave, crowded with hearers, many of them 
standing, for only a small part of the available space was occupied with 
benches or chairs, gave some idea of what may be the value of our Ca- 
thedral naves, when they shall be restored to real use. In the evening the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. T. Chamberlain. On Thursday, during 
the Morning Communion, J. Cowper was ordained deacon, The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. E. B. K. Fortescue [now the Provost of the 
Cathedral]. In the evening several adults were baptized; and several 
who had received Presbyterian baptism were admitted into the Church 
according to the Scottish form. The converts knelt at the west door, and 
were admitted with the words—“ We receive this person into the con- 
gregation of Christ’s flock,” &e. After prayer, these, with several of those 
who had just been baptized, were confirmed by the bishop, according to 
the Scottish form—“I sign thee with the sign of the Cross, and I lay mine 
hands upon thee in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
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Holy Ghost. Amen. Defend, O Lord,” &c. On account of the extreme 
length of the service, which was not over till ten o'clock, there was no 
sermon. 

‘On Friday morning, after prayers, the bishop was enthroned (by proxy) 
and the canons were installed. The Rev. C. T. Erskine, of Stonehaven, 
represented the bishop. He was received at the west door of the Cathedral 
by the canons, and conducted to the altar, when prayers were said over 
him, and thence to the throne, after which the Ze Deum was sung. The 
sermon at the early Communion was preached by the Rev. C. T. Erskine, 
that at the second celebration by the Rev. P. Cheyne, and that in the 
evening by the Rev. A. Lendrum.’ 


We have seen that the bishop was unable, through age and 
infirmity, to be present in body, though he was in spirit, at the 
consecration of his cathedral church; we shall now see him 
present in body in that place, after his spirit had been resigned 
to Him who gave it. Earthly things were now fast fading from 
his view; and more and more did heavenly truth seem to 
brighten upon him. His son, now dean of the diocese, gives the 
following account of his father :— 


‘ His deportment was dignified, but full of ease and courtesy. Ever firm 
and undeviating in his principles, he showed at the same time the utmost 
respect to those who differed from him in sentiment. Esteemed by all for 
his exemplary life and conversation, he was greatly loved by those who 
had the advantage of his more intimate acquaintance. The persons who 
chiefly enjoyed this, besides his own family and relations, were the In- 
cumbent of the place, who was often with him, and a few of the neigh- 
bouring clergy; but the individual who was his oldest clerical associate and 
friend in this quarter, and principally received his confidence, was the 
Rey. J. B. Pratt, Incumbent of 8. James’s, in the adjoining parish of Cruden. 
The bishop had a keen relish for social intercourse ; and was never un- 
mindful of the Apostle’s injunction to be “given to hospitality;” and 
nothing gratified him more than the occasional visits of his intimate 
friends, to whom he always made himself agreeable by his powers of con- 
versation, which were considerable. Expressing himself with ease and 
propriety, he possessed, in a high degree, the faculty of introducing subjects 
most interesting to those with whom he conversed. This appeared in his 
general intercourse with society, but was particularly the case in reference 
to the younger clergy. Throwing himself,as it were, into their feelings, he 
would lead them on to ecclesiastical and religious subjects, encouraging 
them, in an easy way, to give expression to their thoughts, and, when he 
saw occasion, supplying information where it was wanting, confirming 
opinions where they were wavering, and correcting them when wrong. 
His ripe knowledge of the distinctive dogmas of his own Church, and of 
her two great rivals, Rome and Geneva; his full acquaintance with the 
primitive Church, in her history and doctrines, with the Eastern Church, 
and with the attempts that were made for a reunion ; with the troubles of 
the last century, and the timidity, so to speak, of the present; together 
with his study of the probable influence of passing events on the character 
and prospects of the Scottish Church; all these supplied him with a never- 
failing source of subjects, which, in the hands of a less skilful conversa- 
tionist, might have been introduced with stiffness, but in his seemed to 
flow in the easiest and most natural course. Another amiable trait in his 
character he exhibited to the last ; he readily entered into the amusements 
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of his grandchildren, and by his playful manner and conversation contributed 
to their pleasure and happiness. 

‘But at length the time drew near that this venerable father in Israel 
must die. While he was happy and contented to remain in this world so 
long as his Divine Master thought fit to employ him in His service, yet he 
often spoke of that time, when “to depart and be with Christ would be 
far better ;” and the composure and peace with which he received the 
summons, when at last it came, showed that “he knew in whom he had 
believed,” and that he was ready to join the faithful departed. Ten days 
he lay on the bed of sickness, occasionally distressed with a painful and 
weakening disease, but for the most part with intervals of ease, in which, 
no longer occupying his mind with earthly concerns, he was evidently, 
when awake, rapt in heavenly meditation. At length, in his eighty-ninth 
year, on the morning of Sunday, the 3rd October, 1852, surrounded by all 
the living members of his family, without a groan or sigh, his spirit 
returned to God who give it.’ 


The following is an account of his funeral, which was drawn 
up soon after the event by an eye-witness :— 

‘At the earnest solicitation of the Provost and Canons of Perth, it was 
agreed by his family that his remains should be interred in the Cathedral. 
They were es | from Peterhead to Aberdeen on the 12th of October; 
were received in that city by the Primus and some of the clergy, and by 
them escorted to the Southern Railway. At the Perth station, the Canons 
and others of the Cathedral r% were in waiting; the choristers and 
vergers preceded the hearse to 8. Ninians’, and the coffin was deposited in 
the nave under a canopy of black cloth, emblazoned with the arms of the 
three sees. The Provost of the Cathedral, having laid on it the pastoral 
staff and mitre, took his place at the head, and every three hours the 
various watchers, all of them connected with the cathedral, were relieved. 
That was a night in 8. Ninians’ which I shall not easily forget. The inha- 
bitants of the town were admitted about nine o’clock, passed round the 
coffin, and went out at the same door at which they had entered; and 
never in any foreign church did | see so large a crowd conduct themselves 
with greater decorum. It was very late before all had visited the scene 
who wished to do so; the doors were then closed, and the rest of the 
night the watch was kept by the Cathedral clergy alone. 

‘On the following day the funeral took place. The pall was borne by 
the Warden of Trinity College and seven other clergy of the dioceses : 
the Bishops of Brechin and Moray were in attendance, and by the former 
was the service itself performed. The Psalms and Anthems were chanted 
by the choir, by whom also, at the conclusion of the solemnity, the Dies 
Jre from the Hymnal Noted was sung. The bishop was buried on the north 
side of the choir, and, as the ancient custom was, facing the west. The 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. J. B. Pratt, Incumbent of 
Cruden,’ 


Such was the end of Bishop Torry. He lived in days when 
men of his Church were willing to barter their nationality as a 
Church for the supposed worldly benefit of being recognised 
and supported by the English Government; and he stood for- 
ward as the champion of that Church, which had suffered and 
endured so much for her Master’s sake, and he lived to embody 
those principles in the Prayer-book which was issued under his 
directions, the national Prayer-book of the Scottish Church. 
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He lived, too, to see a reaction against the attempts of those 
who were seeking to make the national Church of Scotland a 
mere satellite of England; the fruits of which are consolidated 
into the Cathedral at Perth, the College and future Cathedral 
of Cumbrae; the vigorous efforts made everywhere to missionize 
the poor, build fair and beautiful churches, and restore rever- 
ence and dignity to the worship of God. Under the shade of 
his own cathedral rest the earthly remains of this great and good 
man ; they await in hope the second coming of our Lord and 
Saviour, when all shall meet their reward. That cathedral, 
built in faith and hope, but enduring much tribulation, well- 
nigh extinguished by pretended ‘friends of the Church,’ was 
the fit resting-place for him whose life had been also a struggle 
in the same cause. 

We would gladly have closed here, but we feel strongly that 
we should not be doing justice to our subject without stating 
something of the condition and prospects of the Scottish Church 
as itis now. That it should be, like the hills of her country, 
ever and anon darkened by a cloud, and shrouded by mist, is, 
from her peculiar position, to be ever expected, but not to be 
feared. The sun, as Bishop Leighton somewhere says, is the sun 
still, whether we see it or not,—a cloud may hide, but it cannot 
destroy. What is more to be feared is the faithlessness of her 
own children. It is the old story over again : when in persecu- 
tion men are ready to sacrifice their lives for their principles, 
in quietness men are more ready to sacrifice principles for ease. 
There is a certain worldly position, which, when men get into, 
they think it of every consequence to retain, the loss of which 
they can never survive. Their great aim is how to enlarge 
this position and secure their hold upon it; they feel their own 
respectability so much increased, the worldly advantages so 
manifest, that they think the loss of these would be a loss of 
everything, they would sink down into a mere nothing, a non- 
entity altogether. The Scottish clergy are, we fear, in some- 
what of this position: as long as the persecuting statutes were 
in force they were ready to undergo anything for their prin- 
ciples; now they ate repealed, and some small share of the 
world’s favour smiles upon them, they begin to long for more, 
and to think the possession of it the very summum bonum: and 
yet even in the efforts to attain this, a certain timidity seems to 
paralyse their movements. We allude to the fact that now 
the disabling statutes are repealed, the national liturgy is 
degraded from its proper place, as the liturgy of primary authority 
to a secondary position, apparently for the purpose of gaining 
over enemies, or conciliating lukewarm friends. We believe the 
step to have been both unnecessary and injudicious: no enemy 
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is gained over, nor are lukewarm friends conciliated ; the Bishops 
of Durham and Carlisle still refuse to receive those in Scotch 
Orders into their diocese ; and, we believe, they still intend to 
confirm the schismatical congregations ; while it has tended to 
disgust several earnest English priests, who had thrown their 
lot in Scotland. 

But this is not all. The Scottish Church, with its peculiar 
liturgy, is especially that branch of the Church which attracts 
the eye of the Oriental ; it is the one existing link between the 
far-separated East and West. The moment is ill-chosen to degrade 
the national liturgy, when there seems every reason to suppose 
that a reconciliation is possible. Besides this, there are reasons 
nearer home for very careful measures. There is a growing dis- 
satisfaction in the minds of a number of the higher classes in the 
established Kirk, at the state of religion and worship in that 
body. Many have travelled in England, and have become familiar 
with the use of a ritual, with its usual accompaniments, and have 
partly rubbed off some of their long-inherited puritan prejudices. 
The question of organs and ritual has been before the General 
Assembly; and though a majority voted against both, yet there 
was such a respectable minority, that we may safely conclude 
that these matters are only depending on time ; the Catholic 
movement is too powerful not to extend itself into the very 
stronghold of puritanism. 

In reading the debates on these two questions, there was one 
point very plain, and that is the dread of English influence ; it 
seemed that this was more feared than the ever-hated episcopacy. 
Scotchmen love their liberty, or what they think is their liberty ; 
they know that were the Kirk to adopt a ritual from England, 
and join the English Church, its individuality would be lost, and 
it would sink into the dependent position of a mere satellite, 
waiting on a more powerful luminary. The importance of a 
thoroughly independent position, as well as a consistent one, is 
just now strikingly evident. We are well assured straight- 
forward consistency must in the end prevail; it ever commands 
respect, and wins esteem. If the day ever comes that the Kirk 
will throw off her old prejudices, and return to the Church of 
Christ, then will be seen the value of the Scottish branch as the 
hand held out to welcome her in. 





Art. IX.—The Proposed Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer Considered. By the Rev. Tuomas Latusury, M.A. 
Author of ‘A History of the Book of Common Prayer,’ &c. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker. 


Mucu has been written on the Book of Common Prayer: the 
roceedings of the first Reformers; its revision under King 
dward ; the settlement under Queen Elizabeth; and the review 

of the Book by Convocation in 1661: and yet the subject is still 

one of absorbing interest to all Churchmen. The particulars 
connected with the various revisions are detailed by several 
writers. At the present time a cry for another revision is raised 
by a few persons, who, though they remain within the pale of 
the Chureh, very reluctantly submit to a very partial conformity. 

As they cannot rise up to the standard which is erected in the 

Book of Common Prayer, they are anxious to make the Book 

square with their own particular views. By these gentlemen 

the present age is held in greater esteem than that of the Refor- 
mation, or than the primitive Church, to which the reformers 
sean to adhere in the arrangement of the Book of Common 

-rayer. Modern revisionists have no respect for antiquity ; 
while novelty is invested with various attractions. The 
are so impressed with their own advancement in knowledge 
and experience, that the bare allusion to the early Church, 
or to primitive practice, is in their estimation an evidence of 
ignorance. Even the text of the sacred volume needs im- 
provement : and the revisionists seem to imagine that the altera- 
tions which they would introduce in the text of revelation would 
clear up all difficulties in the inspired records. Undoubtedly 
many of the great doctrines of our holy religion would be 
obscured or frittered away by their alleged amendments of the 
sacred text; and a similar effect would be produced by their 
tampering with the Book of Common Prayer. 

Our present object is to direct attention to several attempts for 
effecting a revision of the Book of Common Prayer since the 
year. 1689. Before, however, we enter upon our inquiry, some- 
thing may be offered on the proceedings of the Royal Commission 
in 1689, merely for the purpose of showing that our modern 
innovators are inclined to carry matters much further than their 
predecessors, though they have not so good reason to assign for 
their innovations. In 1689 the hope of bringing in many of the 
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Nonconformists influenced some good men to sit in the Commis- 
sion against their better judgment: and they were afterwards 
thankful that the attempt at a revision was a failure. We may 
instance Beveridge, Scott, and Stillingfleet, who evidently at- 
tended the meetings of the Commission, not because they were 
desirous of alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, but for 
the purpose of moderating the counsels of the majority, in order 
that mischief might, if possible, be prevented. Nothing was 
finally decided in that Commission, but certain changes were 
recommended of a most mischievous character; yet still they 
fell short of the wishes of the present petitioners. With the 
proceedings of the Commissioners in 1689, the public are well 
acquainted from a Blue Book, containing the original account of 
their labours, published by authority of the House of Commons. 
For what purpose the motion for printing the document was 
introduced by a Dissenter we could never learn: but we are 
thankful for the book, inasmuch as it exhibits the Commission 
in a better light than was anticipated by the mover of the 
resolution. It proves that the Commissioners were men of a 
different stamp from our present revisionists. 

It is evident, from this book, that some of the members re- 
mained on the Commission to prevent others from adopting a 
more extreme course. Stillingfleet, indeed, defended the appoint- 
ment of the Commission, but on grounds which our modern 
reformers would repudiate. ‘The Commission was only intended 
to give advice. It had no power to decide anything. Greater 
things, says Stillingfleet, had formerly been done by ‘ private 
‘ order or by publick commission, or proclamation, than giving 
‘ mere advice concerning such things as are fit and proper to be 
‘laid before a Convocation, which is the present case.’ In meet- 
ing objections he argues, ‘neither is a Commission, nor this 
Commission, prejudicial to a Convocation, but useful to it. He 
merely aed the Commission as a Committee to prepare 
matters for discussion in Convocation: ‘ That which Commis- 
‘ sioners do is only by way of preparation, which saveth time 
‘ and labour, and provideth something ready for the Convocation 
‘to go upon. In all assemblies, that which is not to be com- 
‘ pleated without the major part of them is begun by a few.’ 
He declares, that the Commissioners never imagined that their 
decisions were to conclude even themselves. ‘I have ground to 
* say, they have declared among themselves that, notwithstanding 
‘ the offer of their present opinions, they did not conclude them- 
‘selves, but reserve a liberty of changing their minds, if in 
* Convocation any cogent reasons which they had not yet thought 
‘of were brought before them.’ And he further assures us that 
material changes were not desired. ‘The great business as to 
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‘the Liturgy is the adding to some Offices, and preparing new 
‘ ones which are wanting, and the amending of rubricks.’! 

Thus every one considered, that the decision of all questions 
was to be left to the Convocation, and that no one was pledged 
to any recommendations from the Commissioners. In short, the 
course suggested was very similar to that which the Convocation 
is now pursuing with respect to additional Offices. Additions, 
since they involve no principle, cannot be regarded in the light 
of alterations. If nothing is expunged from the Book of Common 
Prayer, no one could reasonably complain of new Offices, or 
additional prayers, or even of some re-arrangement of the services. 
But Lord Ebury’s supporters would not be content with such a 
simple course. They must have a radical reform. The Book 
gives an apparent countenance to popish views: it is a load upon 
the consciences of many good men; some of its doctrines are 
scarcely evangelical ; or, at all events, certain expressions are 
laid hold of by men of Romanizing views as a support for their 
erroneous doctrines. The Book, therefore, must be materially 
altered; tender consciences must be relieved; and men with 
certain views must be discouraged. It would be well, if these 
conscientious clergymen would give ease to their consciences by 
quitting a Church which requires subscription to a book which 
they do not cordially receive, and to which they do not conform. 
If scruples exist, separation is an obvious duty; yet these gen- 
tlemen subscribe to what they do not like, and then clamour for 
relief to their consciences. Men who subscribe to the Buok, 
and yet entertain scruples about its requirements, are dissemblers: 
and their plea of conscience is of no value. 

When such men talk of the Commission of 1689, they are 
either ignorant of the principle on which the Commisioners acted, 
or their assertions are mere pretences ; for they would not submit 
to the rule which was then admitted, namely, that all matters 
affecting the Book of Common Prayer must be settled in Con- 
vocation. Lord Ebury and his friends utterly ignore a Convoca- 
tion, though they can allow a Parliament, a most mixed assembly, 
to decide the most important questions connected with public 
worship. 





1 A Discourse concerning the Ecclesiastical Commission. 4to. London: 
1689. Pp. 4,5, 9, 20. Some of the advocates for changes in 1689 were ready to 
concede the very things which placed the Church of England above all other 
Churches—the very things which connected her with the primitive Church. To 
meet Dissenters, they were ready to fall in with a comprehension on terms not 
consistent with primitive practices. Such concessions would have been more 
dangerous than all the attacks of Dissenters. In short, the contemplated changes 
would only have sown the seeds of future dissensions, Yet there are persons in 
our own day who affect kinduess towards all classes of innovators, while they 
regard with coldness all who adhere to their principles as Churchmen. 
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As soon as the Toleration Act became law, the Dissenters no 
longer wished for a comprehension within the National Church, 
being satisfied with the enjoyment of liberty of worship in their 
own way. Even the members of the Commission of 1689 no 
longer sought for alternations in the Liturgy, seeing that Dis- 
senters were not likely to be gained. Changes were not thought 
of by any party, until long after all the men of 1689 were num- 
bered among the dead. Feeling assured that the Dissenters 
were not to be reclaimed by alterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and having no scruples of their own respecting its use, 
the most distinguished of the Commissioners expressed their 
gratitude to Almighty God that the effort had been ineffectual. 
Stillingfleet, Beveridge, Scott, and others, who sat in that Com- 
mission, and even Burnet himself, were fully satisfied with the 
Book of Common Prayer, and most cordially concurred in its 
use. ‘They discovered no popery in any of its expressions ; their 
consciences were not disturbed ; they used it without mutilation ; 
and laboured earnestly to bring about uniformity in all Churches. 
Burnet, and Beveridge, and Stillingfleet enueavoured to enforce 
the daily use of the Book in all populous places. Had their 
views coincided with those of our new reformers, their writings 
would have abounded with complaints similar to those which 
proceed from the lips or the pens of Lord Ebury’s supporters. 
The revisionists, therefore, cannot appeal to the Commission of 
1689, for it acted on a principle which these gentlemen repudiate. 
Neither can they cite the example of such men as Burnet and 
Stillingfleet, for they cordially received the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and though they were prepared to make some conces- 
sions in order to bring in the Dissenters, yet they never contem- 
plated the possibility of scruples among Churchmen. 

It is evident, from the views entertained by Burnet and Stil- 
lingfleet of the Toleration Act, that they had no scruples about 
the required conformity, as is sometimes insinuated by modern 
objectors, for the purpose of shielding their own inconsistency. 
While they were prepared to grant a full toleration for separate 
worship, they were still of opinion that the Book of Common 
Prayer afforded no just ground for quitting the communion of 
the Church. In our day, certain clergymen act as though the 
Act of Toleration, which protects Dissenters in their own mode 
of worship, permits them to indulge in all sorts of irregularities. 
But this Act relates only to Dissenters, and to take advantage of 
the liberties which it permits, dissatisfied clergymen must quit 
their own Church. As long as they remain in the Church, er 
are bound by the very same oaths which were in force before the 
Act was passed. On this point, the men who entered into the 
comprehension scheme, in 1689, held no uncertain opinions. 
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‘ Nor are we to think,’ says Burnet, ‘ that the toleration under 
‘which the law has settled the Dissenters does either absolve 
‘ them from the obligations that they lay under before to main- 
‘ tain the unity of the Church, and not to rend it by unjust or 
‘ causeless schism, or us from using our endeavours to bring 
‘ them to it by the methods of persuasion and kindness.’! 

How many nominal Churchmen entertain no other notion of 
schism than that of some petty division in a — congrega- 
tion, ignoring the government and worship of their own Church, 
and regarding Dissenting bodies as so many differing Churches, 
with which it behoves them to hold communion! Such are 
Lord Ebury’s supporters. In speaking sometimes of religious 
meetings, the gentlemen of this school appear to glory in the 
fact that so many ministers of different denominations were 
present. ‘They talk, however, now, in reference to revision, of 
the Commission in 1689, as though they were merely walking in 
the steps of the men by whom that movement was promoted, 
while there is scarcely a single point on which the present 
revisionists concur in opinion with those whom they regard as 
their predecessors. Thus the only motive which influenced the 
Commissioners in 1689 was the hope of bringing in a large body 
of Dissenters, whilst our present reformers have neither the hope 
nor the wish for any such result. Their desire is simply to 
reduce the Church to the level of a sect; for they have no other 
notion of it than that of a sect established by Act of Parliament, 
as though there were nothing in episcopal government beyond 
the mere accident of being received in the Church of England as 
an allowable mode, all other systems being in their estimation 
equally eligible. The very notion of primitive practice is treated 
as an absurdity; and the reformers, in talking of the early 
Church and the Fathers, were, it is alleged, under the influence 
of the Romish superstition. You cannot argue with such men as 
Churehmen, for they renounce the distinctive features of their 
own Church. Their proper sphere is with Dissenters, with whom 
they agree in all important matters.’ 





1 Burnet’s Pastoral Care. Burnet elsewhere touches on the same subject. 
‘The toleration that the law gives them does not alter the nature of things, nor 
make an unjust separation to be one whit the lawfuller than it was when they 
were under a severe yoke. The law gives a civil impunity, and does not punish; 
but the cause of the separation is the same that it was; and is neither better nor 
worse, whether the separation is punished or not.’ Burnet’s Four Discourses, 
1694. Preface. So that, according to Burnet, Dissenters are merely protected, 
not justified in their separation. For clergymen to talk of the protection of the 
Toleration Act for their irregularities, while they continue in the Church, is 
either a mark of their gross ignorance or an evidence of their utter dishonesty. 

2 That we do not misrepresent a certain class of clergymen, the following 
passages from the ‘ Life of Mr. Bickersteth ’ will fully show. Alluding to union 
with Dissenters, Mr. Bickersteth speaks of two impediments, ‘on our part the 
spirit of the canons is a dead weight, confining, cramping, and keeping us from 
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All the leading men who concurred in the Commission in 
1689 were Churchmen in principle and practice. Subsequent to 
the failure of the object contemplated in the Commission, they 
laboured to advance the interests of the Church, by enforcing 
rules and observances from which their pretended followers wish 
to be entirely freed. Daily prayers were recommended by such 
men as Burnet and Stillingfleet; while Lord Ebury’s followers, 
though they appeal to 1689, are constantly casting a slur on 
their own liturgy, by uniting with Dissenters in their own way 
of worship in union prayer meetings. No man can fall in with 
this strange course without ignoring the principles of his own 
Church—the principles which the reformers and their successors 
constantly asserted against the Puritans and Nonconformists. 
‘I could heartily wish,’ says Stillingfleet, ‘ that in greater places, 
‘ especially in such towns where there are people more at liberty, 
‘the constant Morning and Evening Prayers were duly and 
‘ devoutly read, as it is already done in London and some other 
cities. By this means religion will gain ground, when the 
public offices are daily performed ; and the people will be more 
acquainted with Scripture in hearing the lessons, and have 
a better esteem of the prayers, when they become their daily 
service, which they offer up to God as their morning and 
‘evening sacrifice; and the design of our Church will be best 
‘answered which appoints the Order for Morning and Evening 
‘ Prayer daily to be said and used throughout the year.’ ! 

Undoubtedly a clergyman’s love to the Prayer-book is to be 
evidenced by his conduct. If men love the Book, they will use 
it on all occasions, not only when compelled to do-so, as on Sun- 
days, but for all special services. Yet what is the practice of 
these revisionists? Do they ever voluntarily use the Book of 
Common Prayer? Do they adopt Stillingfleet’s suggestion with 
respect to towns, and bring such as have leisure to the daily 
service, as is appointed by their own Church? On the contrary, 
do they not assemble their people, in many cases, in union 
prayer-meetings with Dissenters, hom which the Book of Com- 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 





recognising dissenting bodies as true Churches of Christ: and on their part, the 
anti-Church spirit is like a fiery poison in the veins.’ The wonder is that Mr. 
Bickersteth wished to unite with men of whom he has given such a description. 
But his biographer acts as an interpreter of Mr. Bickersteth’s views. ‘In Mr, 
Bickersteth’s deliberate judgment, the letter of the canons was not morally bind- 
ing on the conscience of any clergyman, since no assent to them is required. 
Their obligation, in his opinion, was like that of obsolete and injudicious laws in 
the state, and implied merely the duty of submission to their penalty, or com- 
pliance with their injunctions when enforced, as a small price for a great eccle- 
siastical benefit.’ Life of Bickersteth, vol. ii. p 316. The writer of this passage 
still retains his post in the Church of England. He seems not to be aware that 
= same loose notion might just as well be applied to the Articles and the 

iturgy. 

1 Stillingfleet’s Ecclesiastical Cases. 8vo. 1698. Pp. 45, 46. 
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mon Prayer is excluded? Such is the practice of many who yet 
talk of love for the Church of England. Clergymen, however, 
are not at liberty to depart from the Prayer-book and comply 
with the practice of Dissenters. Why should they not make 
the Morning and Evening Prayer special services in their own 
churches? They will allege that the people would not attend, 
But are not they the cause of the lukewarmness among the 

eople? Have they not neglected the Prayer-book themselves, 
and thereby set an example to the people? Had they instructed 
the people in their duties as members of the Church of England, 
their love for their Prayer-book would not have waxed cold. If 
their allegation means anything, it certainly means that a pre- 
scribed liturgy is not suited to the present times, and that the 
Dissenters of this age are wiser than the reformers. 

But the truth is, the fault is more with the clergy than with 
the*people. The example was set by the former, and copied by 
the latter. When clergymen ignore their own services, and 
unite with Dissenters according to the conventicle fashion, what 
is the natural inference in the minds of the latter? Do they not 
conclude that such clergymen prefer the dissenting system? 
And will they not also believe that the Prayer-book would be 
discarded even in the Church, if they were left at liberty? Such 
a line of conduct would not have been adopted by the men of 
1689 under any circumstances. ‘They were ready to grant the 
fullest toleration: yet they never thought of compliance on their 
own part with the new ways. In the very year of the Commis- 
sion, Stillingfleet says of Dissenters, ‘If you seem to court them 
‘too much, they will interpret your kindness to be a liking their 
‘ way better than your own: so that were it not for some worldly 
‘interest, you would be just what they are; which is in effect to 
‘say, you would be men of conscience if you had a little more 
‘honesty. or they never think those honest men, who comply 
‘with things against their consciences only for their temporal 
‘advantage; but they may like them as men of a party, who, 
‘under some specious colours, promote their interest.’ ! 

Is it possible to draw a more correct picture of certain clergy- 
men in the present day, who not only act in concert with Dis- 
senters, but impugn their own Prayer-book? When men act in 
such a way, can it be supposed that they love their own Church ? 
It has been repeatedly said by Dissenters, and the assertion is 
still made, that certain clergymen cannot consistently remain in 
the Church of England. ‘The conclusion is a very natural one. 
Dissenters meet with clergymen in religious meetings : they find 


1 Ecclesiastical Cases, pp. 45—47. _ 
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no points of difference between them ; and they infer that they 
cannot be very warm in their attachment to the Church. They 
indeed pretend to their dissenting brethren that the Church is 
with them in all their proceedings; but the Dissenters under- 
stand the matter better, and they secretly despise the men whom, 
as Stillingfleet says, they court for the sake of their own party. 

Let it be remembered, that the Commissioners in 1689, though 
they would have comprehended Dissenters within the Church, 
never justified them in their separation, as is the case with our 
liturgical reformers. Speaking of Dissent, just after the Tolera- 
tion Act had been enacted, Stillingfleet says: ‘The case of sepa- 
‘ration stands just as it did in point of conscience, which is not 
‘now one jot more reasonable or just than it was before. How 
‘very few among them understand any reason at ail for their 
‘separation!’' Yet many of our clergy justify Dissent in every 
form, and unite and act with Dissenters, just as if separation 
were no evil. Nay, some clergymen actually defend separation 
in cases in which certain peculiar doctrines are not preached in 
the Church. Such men have only a vague notion of doctrines, 
without regard to government, or discipline, or the public 
liturgy. We say, therefore, that such men, in calling for a revi- 
sion, under the pretence of acting on the principle adopted in 
1689, are acting dishonourably, since the Commissioners reve- 
renced the Book of Common Prayer, and regarded separation as 
a schism. The present reformers are not Churchmen, though 
they remain in the Church. The Commissioners advocated 
daily service, the observance of the fasts and festivals, and a 
strict compliance with the rubrics, according to their solemn 
vows: and moreover they not only refused to unite with Dis- 
senters, but condemned their separation: but our new reformers 
disparage the Book of Common Prayer, violate its rubrics, seek 
for alterations which would destroy its character, and unite in 
one common cause with men, who must of necessity be hostile 
to the Chureli of England. 

It is exceedingly important, in the present times, to call atten- 
tion to the principles by which the men, whom our new liturgical 
reformers claim as their own, were actuated. By such a process, 
it will be seen, that the men, who are now seeking for alterations 
in the Prayer-book, have nothing in common with the Church- 
men of any period of our history. They rather agree with the 
Nonconformists in 1662 and 1689, though they do not adopt 
their honest course in quitting the Church. Fancy, not prin- 
ciple, is the only guide of their conduct. Of our rites and cere- 
monies, Stillingfleet says, ‘'Thanks be to God, we have Scripture, 


1 Ecclesiastical Cases, p. 50. 
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and reason, and antiquity on our side.’ This rule for settling 
all Church questions is odious to our new reformers. ‘ Where 
‘the sense appears doubtful, and disputes have been raised about 
‘it, inquire into the sense of the Christian Church in the first ages, 
‘as the best interpreter of Scripture: as whether the Apostles 
‘left bishops or presbyters to succeed them in the government 
‘of Churches: whether the Apostles appointed the Lord’s-day 
‘to be observed as the day of public nt. m4 These, and man 
‘other such questions of great importance, receive great light from 
‘the writings of the first ages.’ But our reformers, instead of 
acting on Stillingfleet’s principle, proceed on mere fancies of their 
own, which are formed not from antiquity but on the novel 
practices of various religious communities, with whom they 
associate in religious assemblies. The men of 1689 repudiated 
no Church doctrine. The clerical petitioners propose to reject 
several. Confession to the minister was asserted by the Com- 
missioners, by the petitioners it is regarded as popery. The Com- 
missioners concurred with Bishop Ridley, who certainly knew 
the views of the Church of England, and who says: ‘Confession 
‘unto the minister, who is able to instruct, correct, comfort, and 
‘inform the weak, wounded, and ignorant conscience, indeed I 
‘ever thought might do much good in Christ’s congregation ; and 
‘so I assure you I think even at this day.’? Not one of the Com- 
missioners of 1689 would have dissented from this view of the 
martyr in his prison. Of the Real Presence Stillingfleet says, 
‘The Eucharist may be believed to be Christ’s real body and 
‘blood, and yet His person not there present; ae. by a divine 
‘energy upon the elements after consecration, which our divines 
‘have asserted to be the sense of antiquity. The presence asserted 
‘ by our divines is spiritual.’* Such a doctrine would be branded 
as — by the petitioners for liturgical reform. 

carcely a subject indeed can be mentioned on which our 
reformers concur with the Commissioners. Thus of holydays 
Stillingfleet says: ‘The Canon 13 joyns Sundays and holydays 
‘together: which will make some difficulty in the churchwardens 
‘presenting one and taking no notice of the other, which are so 
‘generally neglected.’ The supporters of Lord Ebury would 
abolish the observance of holydays altogether. 

We have already remarked that the Commissioners did not 
finally settle anything. They met only to prepare matters for 
another assembly. But their views are to be gathered from their 
proceedings as recorded in the Parliamentary blue-book, which 
our reformers would do well to study. Some things, which are 





1 Ecclesiastical Cases, pp. 170, 171, 203. 
2 Life of Bishop Ridley. By Gloucester Ridley. 4to. P. 578, 
3 Ecclesiastical Cases, ii. 325, ; 
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most obnoxious to the petitioners, were specially retained in 
1689. A second confirmation was allowed to such as had ‘ fallen 
‘under a sentence of excommunication, or into y* sin of separat- 
‘ing from the body of Christ.’ What would the petitioners make 
of such a rule, or of the following suggestion: ‘ It is humbly 
‘submitted to y° Convocation, whether a note ought not here to be 
‘added with relation to y* Greek Church, in order to our main- 
‘taining Catholic communion?’ They allude to the Nicene Creed ; 
but would Mr. Gill and his brethren have any communion with 
the Greek Church, which in their estimation is as corrupt as the 
Romish? ‘The obnoxious absolution in the Visitation Office was 
retained with the addition of the words, ‘Upon thy true faith 
and repentance.’ It was asserted by the Commissioners, that 
ordinations had never been allowed in the ancient Church without 
a bishop, and that the Church of England since the Reformation 
had never allowed any that ‘ were not ordained by bishops where 
they could be had.’ But to meet the case of the Nonconformists 
of the time it was agreed to admit them with the hypothetical 
form ‘if thou hast not been already ordained.’ Yet so strong 
was the feeling against any deviation from the previous practice 
of the Church, that they resolved that the concession should only 
be made on that single occasion. Their words are remarkable: 


‘It being withal expressly provided that this shall never be a 
‘precedent for y® time to come, and y‘ it shall only be granted 


‘to such as have bin ordained before the day of . 
Such a course would not suit the petitioners, nor Zhe Record, 
who all unite in a desire for the recognition of dissenting con- 
gregations by the Church as Christian Churches, The Com- 
missioners provided for a particular case, and yet asserted the 
doctrine of the Church, which these gentlemen reject. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the present reformers cannot claim 
the Commissioners of 1689: for the latter were solely influenced 
by a desire for a comprehension, which is no longer possible on 
any terms. There are, however, others to whom they may appeal 
as their true predecessors in this movement for a revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer. These are the revisionists of the last 
century, men of restless disposition, with Latitudinarian notions, 
bordering in many cases on Arianism and Socinianism. Nearly 
sixty years elapsed after 1689 before any serious attempt at a 
revision of the Prayer-book was attempted ; but during the latter 
half of the last century schemes of the most preposterous descrip- 
tion were from time to time propounded. 

Before, however, we notice these schemes of revision, we may 
allude briefly to the alterations introduced into the liturgy by 
certain sections of the Nonjurors. For many years the Non- 
jurors were most scrupulous in their adherence, not only to the 
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doctrines, but the ritual ot the Church of England: and there is 
no doubt whatever, that their example had a most beneficial 
influence on the clergy in general, in causing them to comply 
with the rubrics. They knew well, that the eyes of the Non- 
jurors were upon them, and that any deviations from ordinary 

ractice would have been noticed by their brethren, who had 
fen removed from their livings for their refusal of the oaths to 
the new sovereigns. For several years the Nonjurors made no 
change except in the petitions for the sovereign and the royal 
family. But at length divisions arose in the little body relative 
to certain practices, or ceremonies, which had been retained in 
King Edward’s Book of 1549, and rejected at the review in 1551. 
They were known in the controversy by the general term Usages. 
The body was divided into two parties, the one adhering to the 
Book of Common Prayer, the other adopting the Usages. These 
practices, however, did not prevent the use of the greater part of 
the Book of Common Prayer, since they more particularly re- 
ferred to the Communion Service and some of the occasional 
Offices. A new communion-book was therefore prepared and 
published in 1718. This was adopted by one party, but in all 
other matters not specified in this book they adhered to the 
liturgy of the Church of England. Such members of the body 
as refused to adopt the new book were either reconciled to the 
Church of England, or they continued the use of the Common 
Prayer in private until death. 

An ordinary copy of the Book of Common Prayer was 
prepared by erasures, insertions, and alterations, and then adopted 
as their standard text. Other copies were, it seems, also altered 
according to this original. In the library of Sion College one of 
these copies is preserved. The alterations are written in an 8vo 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer of the reign of William IIT. 
The new Communion Office is inserted in the volume at the proper 
place, and those portions of the liturgy which were rejected by 
the Nonjurors are altogether erased. In the case of slight 
changes, the alterations are inserted near the erasures. The 
volume, therefore, is a mutilated book, and made so to suit the 
Nonjurors, In the daily service no changes are made with the 
exception of the erasure of the names of the king and royal 
family. In the catechism, after the words ‘ bread and wine,’ are 
inserted the words ‘ mixed with water,’ and in the various Offices 
such alterations are made as were suitable to their views and 
their circumstances. After a MS. note, stating that certain marks 
denoted the insertions and the deletions, we have the following 
memorandum :— 


‘So that if hereafter the said original book shall ever appear to have any 
variations from the insertions and deletions so marked as aforesaid in this 
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book, then this book will be an evidence of the fraud and deceit of such 
future variations, if any shall be, which we hope will not. 

‘ Witness our hands, who strictly examined and compared the said mark’d 
insertions and deletions with their originals in the original book this 
3lst day of July, 1732. 

Roger Lawrence, John Clarke, 
Owner of this book. James Linfield,’ 


Then comes the following approval of the original :— 


‘We, Jeremy Collier and Thomas Brett, bishops of the Catholic Church 
in England, do hereby with the unanimous consent of our brethren the 
Priests then present, receive and appoint this book (with the several 
insertions and deletions) to be our Book of Cemmon Prayer and adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the Church. 
Given under our hands this eleventh day of March in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and nineteen. 

(Signed) Jer. Collier, 


Witnesses Thos, Brett. 
A. Campbell, 
Geo. Brown, 
Roger Lawrence, 
Thos. Deacon, 
John Rutter, 
Thos. Wagstafie. 


‘N.B.—The original of this and of the book above mentioned annexed 
thereto, are in the hands of the Rev. Mr, Thomas Wagstaffe, as keeper of 
our Church Registers. 

‘ London, 24th July, 1732. 

‘We, the underwritten, have this day exactly compared this book with 
the abovesaid original authorized book, and do testifie that it is in every 
respect an exact copy thereof. Witness our hands the day and year 
above written. 

Roger Lawrence, John Clarke, 
Owner of this book, James Linfield.’! 


The above account is in the hand of Roger Lawrence. It 
shows distinctly how that section of the Nonjurors performed 
the daily service in their congregations. Lawrence was probably 
induced to examine the book prepared by Collier and Brett by 
Deacon’s attempt to introduce a totally new book. Deacon 
published his own collection in 1734, two years subsequent to 
the date of Lawrence’s examination. It is clear, therefore, that 
divisions had sprung up in the body in 1732, for Deacon’s work 
must have been long under consideration, and moreover the 
compilation must have occupied a considerable time. 

We cannot regard these proceedings as attempts at a revision 


of the Book of Common Prayer, since they were adopted by 
men who had quitted the Church of England. Still they are 





1 We know not whether the original book prepared by Collier and Brett is yet 
in existence; but the book in the library of Sion College is, as will be seen, an 
exact copy. As such, it is of great interest, since it shows how the Nonjurors, 
who separated from their brethren, acted with the Prayer-book. 
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worthy of notice, because they indicate a desire for alterations in 
an opposite direction to that of our new reformers, The old 
Nonjurors resisted all changes; Collier and Brett altered only 
the Communion Office and a few occasional services, but Deacon’s 
movement was a complete departure from the Book of Common 
Prayer." 

We now come to the actual attempts of aes Churchmen 
to alter, or, as they pretended, to reform the Book of Common 
Prayer. ‘The first systematic attack was published in the year 
1749. Its title gave little intimation of its actual character. It 
was nothing less than an attack on the government and worship 
of the Church of England. In a postscript it was alleged that 
an earnest desire for a review of the Book of Common Prayer 
had long been entertained by persons of eminent piety and 
aon though the matter had been kept comparatively quiet. 

ow, however, a full expression was given to the feelings which 
hitherto had been suppressed, and such alterations were proposed 
as must have completely changed the character of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

At an earlier period, indeed, attempts had been made to get 
rid of the Prayer-book, but the actors were chiefly influenced by 





? A Compleat Collection of Devotions, both Publick and Private. In Two Parts. 
8vo. London. Printed for the Author. 1734. 

In 1746 Deacon published some small Occasional Offices, exhibiting his peculiar 
views. These were :— 

A Form for Admitting a Convert into the Communion of the Church, A Litany 
for the Use of Those who Mourn for the Iniquities of the Present Times. Prayers 
to be used on the Death of Members of the Church. An Office for the Use of 
Those who by unavoidable necessity are deprived of the Advantage of joining in 
offering the Sacrifice and of receiving the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 
London. Printed in the year 1746. 

In the next year he also put forth another remarkable work —A Full, True, and 
Comprehensive View of Christianity. In Two Catechisms. 8vo. London. 1747. 
This work defends the peculiar views exhibited in his Devotions. 

Having once departed from the Book of Common Prayer, Deacon seems to have 
been constantly changing, and, so far, he may be adduced as a warning to our new 
reformers. Thus, besides the works already mentioned, he published another in 
1748—A Form of Morning and Evening Prayer Daily throughout the Year, together 
with an Office for celebrating the Christian Sacrifice. London. Printed in the 
year 1748. 

As far as we know, this last work has not been noticed in any work connected 
with the Nonjurors. Though the substance is contained in the ‘ Devotions,’ yet 
there are many singular alterations. Deacon, however, was a man of considerable 
learning. In a copy of his ‘ Devotions,’ now befors us, is an inscription in his own 
hand, in which he describes himself as the author of a work on Purgatory. The 
inscription, which is repeated five times in different parts of the volume, runs 
thus :—‘'This Book was given to the Library of Castletown, the 10th of August, 
1735, by the Compiler, Dr. Deacon, the Author of The Doctrine of the Church of 
Rome concerning Purgatory proved to be contrary to Catholic Tradition, and in- 
consistent with the necessary Duty of Praying for the Dead, as practised in the 
Ancient Church.’ . The book on Purgatory is really a learned work: from the 
above inscription, it may be inferred that Deacon valued it himself. 
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political motives. On the accession of the House of Hanover, 
there was a scheme for destroying the Church of England by 
changing its doctrines, assuming its property, appointing salaries 
to parish ministers, prescribing the subjects to be submitted to 
the people in sermons, and by a comprehension of all sects within 
the pale of a new establishment. It was a scheme of some of 
the Whigs. George I. was a Lutheran until he arrived in 
England ; he was a stranger to our Church, and that in which he 
had been educated differed from ours in having no bishops, and 
in retaining certain tenets, which by some persons were deemed 
popish. It was said, indeed, that Lutheranism on the subject 
of the Presence of Christ in the Sacrament, differed from Popery 
only as one absurd thing differs from another still more absurd. 
Under such circumstances, the Whigs in question thought them- 
selves sure of the court, and they would, had they been able, 
have brought in an unlimited comprehension without bishops or 
Book of Common Prayer. But the Church was too strong, and 
the disappointed Whigs could never introduce their scheme. 

No rea attempt, therefore, was made to effect a revision of the 
Prayer-book until about the middle of the last century. When 
the authors of the ‘ Candid Disquisitions’ put forth their scheme, 
they appealed to the Commission of 1689 as a precedent; yet 
they by no means adhered to the rule which was adopted at that 
period. Thus, besides a large mass of alterations in the Liturgy, 
they advocated the abolition of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, as well as to the Book of Common Prayer. The 
Athanasian Creed was altogether rejected, and other omissions 
were proposed which involved changes in several important 
doctrines. By the abolition of subscription, it was intended to 
open a door for the admission of Arians and Socinians. But the 
scheme was discountenanced by most of the clergy—indeed, by 
all who were sound in the fundamental articles of the Christian 
faith, The new reformers, as is now the case, were a mere 
handful of discontented men, who succeeded in making a noise, 
which was, however, soon stifled. Lord Ebury’s supporters are 
460 out of 18,000, and in 1749 the proportions were about the 
sane. If the scheme had been successful, all men calling them- 
selves Christians, of whatever opinions, would have found a place 
within the Church—no longer the Church of the Reformation 
and the primitive ages, but a new-fangled ecclesiastical establish- 
ment.} 





’ Free and Candid Disquisitions relating to the Church of England, and the 
Means of Advancing Religion therein. Second Edition. 8vo. 1750. 

Remarks upon a Treatise, ‘Free and Candid Disquisitions.’ 8vo. Part I. 1750, 
Part II, 1751. sa fei olla 

Free and Impartial Considerations upon the Free and Candid Disquisitions, 
1751, 
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Within a very brief space specimens of a liturgy, in accord- 
ance with the newly-proposed scheme, were put forth, in which 
even the structure of the Common Prayer was disregarded, while 
some of its doctrines and its apostolic practices were rejected. 
In some of these specimens a new Creed was proposed utterly 
at variance with those which have so long been used in the 
Christian Church." 

Though public attention was for a time occupied with the 
subject, yet no progress was made by the authors of the new 
reformation, and in a few years the matter was forgotten. At 
all events, the question slumbered until it was revived by Arch- 
deacon Blackburne in ‘ The Confessional,’ which appeared in 1767. 
His object was the same as that of his predecessors, namely, to 
alter the Common Prayer and to abolish subscription. Black- 
burne was fully aware of the inconsistency of his conduct in 
remaining in the Church of England after the avowal of such 
sentiments, and to justify his course he pretended that the Thirty- 
nine Articles were Calvinistic in their doctrines, and that they 
could only be consistently subscribed by Calvinists. From this 
statement, which he affected to regard as incontrovertible, he 
inferred that Socinians and Arians were no more inconsistent, 
because they rejected the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, than the 
— body of the clergy, who did not receive the Calvinistic 
the 


ory. If the Articles were signed + Arminians, they might, 


he argued, be received by Arians and Socinians. He proposed, 
therefore, a simple declaration, that ‘they would teach nothing 
‘but what they believed might be concluded and proved b 
‘Scripture.’ Such a test would, of course, have admitted all 
persons of whatever opinions, since all sects and all heretics 
— to derive their peculiar principles from the Word of God. 
hus, under the pretence of reformation, they struck at the 
foundation of religion. Yet they were more liberal than their 
present followers, who would only tolerate’such opinions as they 
themselves believe to be concluded from the Word of God.’ 


1 The Expediency and Necessity of Revising and Improving the Public 
Liturgies. With a Specimen of a New Liturgy. 8vo. 1749. 

A Short History of the Common Prayer, &c., wherein several Objections against 
another Review are answered. 8vo. 1749. 
mt Appeal to Common Reason and Candor. In behalf of a Review, &c. 8vo. 
' ® The Confessional; or a Full and Free Inquiry into the Right, Utility, &c., of 
— Confessions of Faith in Protestant Churches, Second Edition. 8vo. 
1767. 

Three Letters to the Author of The Confessional. 8vo. 1768. 

To be consistent our present reformers should propose a subscription to the 
Bible only, as their predecessors proposed in the last century. But this scheme 
would not suit their purpose : it must be the Bible as interpreted by themselves. 
The men of the last century were not bigots: they were content for others to 
hold whatever opinions they pleased provided the same liberty were granted to 
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Vigorous efforts were made by the new reformers to propagate 
their opinions in the Universities. The alleged ic A om of re- 
— mere youths to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles was 
pressed upon the attention of the heads of houses in Oxford, 
while the expediency of alteration was discussed in various works 
by some of the “soe So who regarded a general approbation of 
a newly-revised form, with a promise of compliance without any 
expression of belief in particular doctrines, as quite sufficient. 
Petitions, moreover, were presented to Parliament complaining 
of subscription as a grievance, on account of the character of the 
Book of Common Prayer. It was alleged that the Prayer-book 
needed improvement from the lapse of time and the progress of 
religious knowledge, and the petitioners asked that a revision 
should be effected by modern divines. In the exercise of their 
own sound sense, the English people came to a conclusion in 
favour of their Prayer-book, and against alterations.’ 

In a letter addressed to Lord North, the clergy were accused 
of subscribing Articles ‘which many of the wisest and best of 
them do not believe,’ and of declaring ‘their unfeigned assent 
‘and consent to forms which they not only disapprove but 
‘heartily condemn.’ They were censured as ‘ vile dissemblers 
and gross a. Yet these were the men whom the writer 
wished to relieve by altering the liturgy and abolishing sub- 
scription. If they were dissemblers and hypocrites, they were 
unworthy of any station in the Church. Yet the Prayer-book 
was not altered, subscription was not abolished, and the clergy 
in question remained in the Church of England. When this 
letter was published, the clerical petition for alterations was about 
to be presented to Parliament, and the author consoles himself 
with the reflection that the subject would be discussed by 
‘persons of liberal and ingenuous minds.’ Heaven was invoked 
to forbid that ‘a considerable number of clergymen in the 
eighteenth century should petition Parliament in vain.’ They 
did, however, petition in vain, for their plea was rejected. The 
petitioners had been designated ‘vile dissemblers and hypo- 
erites’ by the author whose words we have quoted, while the 
clergy, who really received the Articles and the Prayer-book, 
were regarded ‘as ill-qualified to be public teachers in this 








them. But our new reformers must have all who minister in the Church subscribe 
to their own particular views. In short, liberty of conscience with them is merely 
a liberty to hold their opinions and no other, except in the matter of conformity 
to rubrics, in which each man may follow bis own inclination. 

1 A complete Collection of the several Papers which have been published in 
Oxford on the subject of Subscription. 8vo. Oxon, 1772. 

Reflections on the Impropriety, &c. of Lay Subscription. 8vo. Oxon. 1772. 

Answer to a Pamphlet entitled Reflections, &e. 8vo. Oxon. 

Tattie’s Charge Relative to the Articles. 8vo. Oxon. 1772. 
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enlightened and philosophic age.’ Evil consequences were pre- 
dicted from a rejection of the petition; but they never ensued : 
on the contrary, men were raised up in defence of the Church 
and her formularies. 

These reformers were prepared with new liturgies. Each 
man had his theory. Lord Ebury’s supporters are equally 
gifted. Each man can extemporise a liturgy. Wyndam said 
of Pitt, that he could speak a king’s speech off-hand ; our new 
reformers have no more difficulty with a liturgy." 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of a very active and talented 
party, the cause of revision cid not advance. The leaders in the 
movement were vastly superior to our present reformers in talents 
and acquirements, yet they were doomed to disappointment. At 
the close of the century the movement was almost forgotten. 
Occasionally, indeed, a solitary pamphlet made its appearance ; 
complaints, also, were, from time to time, uttered in the pages ot 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and some other periodicals and 
et yet no serious effort was made by any considerable 
body of clergymen. In 1790 a few works appeared, but the 
revolutionary war soon occupied the public mind, and the revi- 
sion of the Book of Common Prayer was forgotten. In one of 
the productions of the year 1790, the general neglect of religion 
was attributed to ‘certain parts of the liturgy,’ which were said 
to be ‘ offensive and ill-founded.’ In another work on the same 
subject, the conduct of the new French government, in granting 
religious liberty to all parties, was applauded; but the horrible 
scenes of the Revelation had not yet been witnessed,” 

During the long war consequent on the revolution in France, 
people were too much occupied to think of a revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and after the peace in 1815, some years 
elapsed before any symptoms of a revision movement were mani- 
fested. In short, little was done before the year 1830. In that 
year, some few works issued from the press in a very unassuming 
form. The writers wished to prepare the public mind for the 





4 Queries relating ‘to the Common Prayer, 1 with Proposed Amendments. 8vo 
774. 


Observations on the Liturgy, with Proposals for its Reform. By a Layman, 
late an Under-Secretary of State. 

* Hints submitted to the Serious Attention of the Clergy. By a Layman. 8vo. 
London. 1790, 

An Apology for the Church of England. In Answer to ‘Hints,’ &c. 8vo. 1790. 

Considerations on the Expediency of Revising the Liturgy and Articles. By 
a Consistent Protestant. &vo. 1790. 

A Vindication of the Liturgy of the Church of England. 

As all heretics appeal to Scripture for their errors, so all Church Reformers call 
themselves sound Protestants, even though they reject some of the fundamental 
articles of the Faith. Socinians and even Deists are Protestants according to 
the sense in which the term is often used, namely, to signify opposition to 
Rome, without regard to Church government or worship, 
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revival of the old question. Since that year, numerous schemes 
for revision ave been propounded, yet, from that period down 
to the present time, scarcely two persons have concurred in any 
one plan of reformation. Each individual has indulged his own 
fancy. Were all the various pamphlets published on this subject 
since 1830 to be collected together, they would constitute, per- 
haps, the most curious medley which folly and ignorance have 
ever produced. It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
xl which have been gravely put forth, sometimes igno- 
rantly, in other cases maliciously, by the various writers on 
liturgical reform during the last thirty years. Were the works 
collected into one mass, all tarehers £ men would be amazed 
at the jumble of errors amd heresies which they would exhibit. 
By some of these worthies, resistance to revision is denominated 
stubbornness or blindness, while yet the innovators are at issue 
among themselves respecting the nature of the reformation which 
all allege to be necessary. 

It was argued in the last century, and the argument is still 
used, that, as the Book of Common Prayer is agreeable to Holy 
Scripture and the practice of the primitive Church, the proposed 
alterations would not only be a loutan from the rk rw of 


the Reformation, thereby reflecting dishonour on the reformers, 
but also a confession of previous error, since the Prayer-book as 


roposed to be altered could not be in accordance with the word 
of God if the present book be allowed to have that character. 

It is worthy of observation that all the proposals of the last 
century exhibited precisely the same departures from the primi- 
tive rule, which are now recommended by our new reformers. 
The reformers of the last century wished to get rid of the Atha- 
nasian Creed; the present reformers are ever in the same wish. 
Dr. M‘Neile, some years ago, had a proposal for bracketing the 
liturgy, but now he is prepared to go with the 460 supporters of 
Lord Ebury, and to expunge the Athanasian Creed altogether. 
The course which they adopt is intelligible, but is it not dis- 
honest? We cannot understand how men who could erase so 
much from the Prayer-book, can subscribe to its use in its present 
state. To talk of love for the liturgy is worse than trifling in 
men whose conduct is so inconsistent. If they reject any portion 
of the book they reject the whole, because they receive it as a 
whole. Dr. M‘Neile has recently promulgated his views, and not 
a little ignorance has he displayed. The man who can talk of a 
compromise at the Reformation knows little of our own history 
or of the primitive Church, which our reformers avowedly 
followed. When, moreover, such men as Mr. Nihil and Dr. 
MNeile talk of the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, 
they cannot be surprised if their soundness in a fundamental 
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article of faith is called in question. Men who raise objections 
to the use of the Creed can scarcely be favourable to its doctrines, 
But even the rejection of the Creed from the liturgy would not much 
alter the case with the objecting clergy, unless the Eighth Article 
were also discarded. By that Article, this Creed, with the other 
two, is expressly enjoined on all clergymen; consequently, as 
long as the Article were subscribed, there would be no relief to 
their conscience by its omission from the Prayer-book. Some of 
these reformers repeat the old story of Tillotson, An arch- 
bishop, say they, has objected. But supposing the assertion to 
be true, is the truth of the doctrine thereby called in question? 
Whether Tillotson said so or not is beside the question. His 
opinion was only that of an individual. But it is clear that the 
archbishop merely concurred in a wish for its rejection on account 
of others, not from scruples of his own. Probably, the peti- 
tioners would cut the knot by expunging the Eighth Article. 
This, however, would be a fearfully dangerous course, since, if 
one article were rejected to please one section in the Church, 
another might be set aside to gratify an opposite party. The 
Seventeenth Article might be endangered. Th short, none of the 
Articles would be safe. Should the Book of Common Prayer be 
revised to please the petitioners, what would become of the Thirty- 
sixth Article, ‘ Of the Consecration of Bishops and Ministers ?’ 
If the consecration services were altered as these men propose, 
it could not be said any longer that the ordinal was that of 
Edward VI. because its character would be totally changed. 
Besides, the petitioners actually charge error upon the reformers; 
for the alterations which they require are demanded on account 
of alleged superstition in certain passages in the service. Sad 
havoc would be made with the work of the reformers. Even 
the First Article must be expunged should the Athanasian Creed 
be removed from the Prayer-book. Nor could the Second Article 
be retained, which treats of a doctrine equally mysterious with 
that of the Creed. Do these gentlemen really believe that the 
three Creeds ‘may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture?” They have solemnly sworn that such is their belief, 

et is their conduct consistent with their declaration? Being 
iy 2 by their subscription to all the statements of the Creed, 

ow can they possibly remain in the Church after an expressed 


wish for its rejection? If it can be proved by certain warrant of 
“en they certainly wish to expunge a Scripture doctrine from 


the Prayer-book. So also the proposed changes in the Office for 
Baptisin would involve the rejection of the Twenty-seventh Article, 
for no man who objects to the Office can cordially accept the 
Article. If, therefore, the petitioners were to succeed with the 
liturgy, the Articles must be reviewed and altered to make them 
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correspond with the new Prayer-book. We would fain hope that 
the revisionists are ignorant of the consequences involved in 
their proposals. May the Church of England be spared from 
the ruthless hands of such reformers! 

The opponents of revision do not rest their opposition on the 
perfection of the liturgy. ‘They know well that no human 
work is perfect, but they are fearful lest any attempt at changes 
should render it less perfect. Were the work submitted to the 
school of the petitioners, no other settlement could possibly be 
devised than one of omission, by which, as they cannot agree 
among themselves, everything to which any of the new re- 
formers might object must necessarily be expunged. Each 
man would exclude every expression which appears to militate 
against any peculiar view of bis own; and having accomplished 
their object, they would propose a declaration, calling it a decla- 
ration of the views of the Church of England; and this they 
would impose upon all the clergy under the penalty of depriva- 
tion. Monstrous as this scheme may appear, it is undoubtedly 
that which the revisionists wish to adopt, as is clear from the 
advice tendered by The Record to wait awhile, on the ground 
that any Commission now constituted would certainly contain a 
majority opposed to what they term evangelical views, 

This cant of evangelical views is really offensive to men of 
sense. According to the assertions of 7’he Record, some of the 
clergy do not hold evangelical views; and it is admitted that 
some expressions in the liturgy countenance the alleged er- 
roneous notions of the men whom they wish to exclude from the 
Church. All such expressions the petitioners would remove 
from the Prayer-book, under the pretence of making it more 
pure. Now, the truth is, that these men limit the use of the 
term evangelical to a very few doctrines, without any reference to 
Church government, or modes of worship, or rites and ceremonies. 
By their confession, Church of England views and evangelical 
views are not synonymous, as a true Churchman believes; and 
therefore it is clear that they mean by the term something very 
different from the meaning attached to it by the reformers and 
their successors. These gentlemen, therefore, can unite with 
men who condemn our discipline and call our Prayer-book 
popish, provided they hold certain doctrines. To confine the 
term to a few peculiar doctrines is an absurdity. There are 





1 When men object to the Athanasian Creed, their orthodoxy may fairly be 
called in question. At all events the circumstance is suspicious. Their declara- 
tions of their own soundness amount to nothing against such a decided act. This 
Creed has been always an eysore to revisionists. It is so to our present re- 
formers. No assertions of adherence to the truth can screen such men from the 
suspicion of unsound tendencies, The talk about Evangelical principles is hypo- 
crisy in such cases. 
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evangelical practices and evangelical modes of worship, as well 
as evangelical doctrines; and the true evangelicals are those 
who receive all. If these gentlemen practise a few of the rites 
of the Church, they do so not because they regard them as 
important—for they could worship as well in Presbytery or 
sae alt me because they cannot otherwise retain their 
preferments. Our platform of government, and the ceremonies 
enjoined in the Book of Common Prayer, are as much a part of 
the system of the Church as the doctrines of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. If, then, the Church is evangelical, the former as well 
as the latter are a part of the evangelical system. Both must 
be cordially accepted by sound members of the Anglican Church. 
Any other evangelicalism is repudiated by the Church; but our 
so-called evangelicals can unite with men who are hostile to our 
distinctive doctrines and practices. All separation was con- 
demned by the reformers, and all Churchmen assent to the views 
of the Church as consonant with the Word of God; conse- 
quently they cannot act with men who oppose those views 
without virtually opposing them themselves. If men fraternize 
with enemies of the Church, they certainly cannot themselves 
be her friends. 

Yet clergymen can cordially join in religious assemblies with 
Dissenters whom the reformers could not have recognised. 
Whether the reformers were right or wrong in their conclusions, 
is not the question with clergymen, because they have accepted 
them by their subscription; or if doubts are entertained, it is 
their obvious duty to separate from the Church. In union meet- ° 
ings of Churchmen and Dissenters the mode of worship adopted 
is that of the latter, which is quite at variance with that of the 
Church ; and sound and honest clergymen cannot unite in such 
worship, at all events not in their own country, where they can 
always enjoy their own privileges. On all such occasions clergy- 
men reject their own liturgy, and turn their backs on their own 
Church ; or at any rate, the act itself is an admission that the 
dissenting system is better adapted to their purpose than their 
own. Such a course is dishonest; it is inconsistent with their 
solemn oaths. We honour Dissenters as open and honest 
enemies ; but we hold in utter contempt the clergy in question, 
who remain in the Church and yet act as Dissenters. No pre- 
tensions to evangelical doctrines can counterbalance positive 
error in practice. If men cannot comply with the system to 
which they have pledged themselves, they ought not to remain 
within the pale of the Church of England. Yet such are the 
men who are constantly talking of evangelical principles, and 
who wish so to alter the Book of Common Prayer as to remove 
those very = which connect the English Church with 
primitive and apostolic times. 
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A common expression with these gentlemen is ‘a scriptural 
reformation,’ or ‘a scriptural revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer.’ The expressions imply that our Reformation and our 
Prayer-book are not scriptural. Their scriptural revision, how- 
ever, would let in a flood of heresies. Alli the monstrous opinions 
which at various times have been propagated were alleged to be 
derived from the Word of God. The expression means just 
what any single person may choose to fancy. They would have 
only scriptural expressions, forgetting that all the various and 
frequently conflicting views of our present sects are pretended to 
be grounded on Holy Scripture. They pretend to clearer appre- 
hensions of Scripture than the reformers had; and consequently 
they wish to supply the omissions of the Reformation. 

Mr. Gell, who has published a work on revision, and who was 
the chief actor in getting up the petition to the Queen, proclaims 
his dishonesty in his very title, ‘ The Difficulties of an Honest 
‘and Conscientious Use of the Book of Common Prayer, con- 
‘sidered as a loud and reasonable Call for the only remedy, 
* Revision. We may well ask, How can such a man remain in 
the Church of England? The Book has been used since the 
Reformation—-used by martyrs and by the great and good in 
every age, and used without doubt or scruple. According to 
Mr. Gell, no one can honestly use the Book. Were the re- 
formers and the martyrs dishonest? ‘To remain in the Church 
after such an avowal is certainly dishonest. ‘The only remedy is 
revision. If he cannot obtain this remedy, on his own principle 
he must separate from the Church. 

Until of late, Churchmen were only called upon to defend the 
Book of Common Prayer from the attacks of avowed foes ; now 
the opposition is chiefly from their own brethren. Under the 
pretence of unity, moreover, they can unite with our open enemies, 
thus confessing that they have more sympathy with Dissenters 
than with Churchmen. Before unity can be attained, there 
must be agreement in government, in discipline, in rites and 
ceremonies, and in the mode of worship, and not merely in a few 
non-essential doctrines. Whenever Churchmen unite with sepa- 
ratists in acts of religious worship, they bring down their own 
Church to the level of dissent. The Bible Society has been 
boasted of as a centre of unity, yet neither doctrines nor prac- 
tices could be touched at its meetings. The Trinity oa not 
be mentioned, lest offence should be given to the Socinians ; 
rites and ceremonies are avoided to please Dissenters in general, 
and even public prayer is eschewed lest the Quakers should 
withdraw their support. A few years since a new scheme origi- 
nated in the Evangelical Alliance, comprehending, as its name 
indicates, all sects and parties. A few yp Sean belong to this 
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heterogeneous mass. They meet and talk of unity. What 
becomes, however, of the Church principles of the clerical mem- 
bers ? A few men, separated from the great body of the clergy, meet 
a mixed body of various sects, and talk of wnity. More recently 
still, union prayer-meetings have become the fashion, clergymen, 
dissenting ministers, and laymen praying in succession. This is 
Christian unity. 

There can be no true unity which is not grounded on primi- 
tive practice. Such is clearly the view of the Church of England. 
These gentlemen, however, can renounce their own mode of wor- 
ship for a time, and join with men, who, as honest men, must be 
hostile to the Church. We never hear of any of the clergy of this 
school doing honour to our liturgy by its daily use in their churches, 
or even by adopting it for special services. A theatre, a barn, a 
music-room, any place rather than a church, is selected for the 
purpose, in order that the clergy and their dissenting brethren 
may unite. If they wish for special services, could they not 
bring their people to church and use the liturgy? Nothing is 
wanting for the accomplishment of such an object but the desire. 
It is not true to assert that the people would not attend the use 
of the liturgy ; for the clergy, not the people, are the dispa- 
ragers of the Prayer-book. Who ever heard of any man of this 

arty defending the liturgy, and using it constantly? We 
con known instances of men sitting in their vestries during 
prayers, previous to rege We have with our own eyes seen 
a — preacher hide his face from the congregation with the 
surplice, and con over his sermon notes, while another clergyman 
was reading the usual portion of the Communion Service. We 
could name clergymen still living, who sit or kneel in their pews 
during the prayers, reading over their notes or their sermons. 
Such conduct is profane and presumptuous ; yet it is not uncom- 
mon with men who make a great parade about evangelical 
preaching. 

Such are the men who call for a revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer. They dislike the book, and it must be altered 
to suit their own notions, The Prayer-book is dishonoured be- 
cause it is disliked, and because its views are such as they reject. 
They wish to destroy its character by alterations. Almost every 
week has a festival or a fast, a day set apart for a special purpose ; 
yet the men who act in union prayer-meetings on week-days, never 
think of honouring God in the way of their own Church. They 
can appoint services in a room, while they neglect those appointed 
by the Book of Common Prayer. Let them exhaust the means 
provided by their own Church, before they originate new methods 
of worship. It is vain for men to talk of love for the Church 
while they systematically neglect her ordinances. We have 
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known men of this class abolish the observance of Saints’ days 
and the prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, and substitute a 
weekly sermon, as though their own lecture could make up for 
prayer and praise. 

Imagine Dissenters uniting in the use of the Liturgy in a 
special service at the invitation of clergymen! They would 
deem such a compliance as a sacrifice of their principles. It was 
sagaciously remarked by Sanderson, ‘ It is rarely seen that those 
men are of one heart who are of two minds.’* If the clergy 
who join with the Dissenters for worship are of one heart with 
them, as they must be if they are honest in the union, they 
cannot be sound members of the Church of England, because 
Churchmen and Dissenters must be of two minds in all im- 
portant matters. Such unions are either nominal or real—in 
either case they are dishonest on the part of Churchmen. These 
clergymen cannot regard dissent as an evil, nor separation as a 
schism ; yet the Church of England affirms both. Though the 
law tolerates dissent, the Church regards it as an evil. The 
clergy are bound by their pledges to support the views of their 
own Church on all subjects. Even Burnet, who cannot be set 
down asa high Churchman, says this was ‘ one of the special 
‘ glories of the Church of England, that she built upon and con- 
‘ formed herself to the first ages of Christianity.’ Ifthe Church 
of England be conformable to primitive practice, dissent must be 
a schism, since it is totally opposite to the apostolic system. 
The statement is admitted by ail clergymen by their subscription, 
yet many deny it by their acts. Burnet says of our government, 
‘ We see immediately after the days of the Apostles that all the 
‘churches were cast into one mould of bishop, priest, and 
‘deacon ; this taking place everywhere, and that at a time 
‘when no meetings of the clergy could be held to establish any 
‘such form, and that no laws of princes were made to enact it, 
‘and no men of authority could so early and so universally have 
‘ brought such a change into the order of the Church, and yet 
‘ within less than one century after the days of the Apostles, we do 
‘ plainly see that this was the constitution even of those churches 
‘ that had been formed and settled by the Apostles themselves.’” 
We quote Burnet because he is frequently cited by our irregular 





! Sanderson’s Judgment, &c. p. 129. 

2? Burnet’s Four Discourses, 95, 96. ‘It is the glory of this Church that in her 
disputes of both hands, as well with those of the Church of Rome as with those 
that separate from her, she has both the doctrine and the constitution of the 
Primitive Church of her side.’—Burnet’s Pastoral Care. Burnet further says, 
‘that the orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, were established by Christ and 
his Apostles.’ The principle he admits ‘has been received in the Church of God 
from the Apostles’ days downwards.’—Burnet’s Reflections on the Rights of an 
English Convocation. 4to. 1700. p.11. 
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clergymen in defence of their own irregularities. Now if Burnet’s 

osition be sound, and all clergymen subscribe to it, then it 
follows that such unions as those to which we have alluded are 
condemned by the Church of England. 

None of our Prayer-book reformers have ever appeared as the 
defenders of onr Church government against our opponents, 
though the clergy subscribe to the doctrine that Episcopacy is of 
apostolic origin. The fact is no less true than singular, and 
shows that Church reformers are not Church defenders. They 
tolerate Episcopacy as they would tolerate Presbytery or Inde- 
pendency, or whatever system Parliament might appoint. By 
the reformers any departure from Episcopacy was regarded as 
schism ; by our revisionists nothing is looked upon as schism 
except a close adherence to the rubrics. Because an adherence to 
the Book of Common Prayer is not general, all the irregular 
clergy look upon such as are regular as disturbers of the peace of 
the Church. In 1689 the necessity of Episcopacy was asserted ; 
but our new reformers are grown wiser. For a long space such 
men have been found in the Church of England—men who are 
enemies in the camp, ready to betray the cause. When certain 
foreign Churches expressed a wish for bishops in the time of 
Queen Anne, some nominal Churchmen protested against the 
scheme, alleging that to send them bishops even at their own 
request would tend to encourage schism.' They were of the 
same opinion as a certain general in the same reign at a cele- 
brated trial, who expressed a wish that the clergy could be 
brought under military rule. The race is common at all times. 
It flourishes at the present time. By these men any refusal to 
unite with separatists is viewed as schism. ‘T’o decline to go 
with them in their strange courses is called popery; yet popery 
has ever been more promoted by such conduct as theirs than by 
all the efforts of Roman Catholics. In other days the Liturgy 
was charged with fostering popery, and even now such a charge 
is countenanced by clergymen who eschew the book as much as 
possible. ‘I could never hear,’ says Baxter, ‘that the Papists 
‘won so many by open dealing this threescore years, as I have 
* cause to think they have won by fraud under the vizor of sec- 
‘taries within a few years past.’? Our Book of Common 
Prayer is more dreaded by Papists than all the attacks of Dr. 
Cumming and The Record. Romanists know full well that the 
only ground on which they can be effectually opposed is that of 
the Church of England. Never was the Protestant cause more 








1 ‘The Protestant Churches make application to us for protection and favour ; 
and some of them are making great steps towards a nearer conjunction with our 
Church in worship and constitution.’'—Burnet’s Charge. 4to. 1704, p. 15. 

® Baxter's Successive Visibility of the Church. 8vo. 1660. 
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damaged than by the sects and divisions consequent upon the re- 
moval of Episcopacy under the Long Parliament. 

It is a well-known fact that the clergy of whom we now 
speak prefer their own extempore performances to the public 
Liturgy. It is no libel upon them to allege that they would 
exclude the greater part of the Prayer-book from their churches 
if they could. ‘Those sudden starts that are given to the mind 
‘by soft words and melting images may be, according to the 
‘ different compositions of men, more or less useful to them in 
‘their secret exercises, but they ought not to be let in upon 
‘ publick assemblies, which being made up of a great variety of 
‘ tempers, must be entertained only with such devotions that suit 
‘ with all their conditions ; and » be it is not only natural but 
‘ necessary for all men who will maintain order in their worship, 
‘ and will frame it in so diffused an extent, as to fall all oe 
‘ within it, that they have set and stated forms.’ After a de- 
scription of what the forms should be, the same author adds, 
‘ And in all these respects it may be safely affirmed that our 
‘ forms have as few defects, are as little liable to objection, and 
‘ are indeed as perfect, not only as the liturgies of any Church 
‘ that we know, ancient or modern, but are as perfect as we can 
‘ in reason expect in anything that comes from men not inspired. 
* Any small exception that may be made, as they do all admit of 
‘ very good answers, so can never be put in the balance with the 
‘ peace and order of the Church.’ ! 

Such is Burnet’s testimony on two important points—extem- 
pore prayer, and our liturgy. He was one of the commission in 
1689. Afterwards he expressed his gratitude to God that 
changes were not introduced ; and when he wrote the above 
passages, he certainly did not think that the Book of Common 
Prayer would be likely to be improved by a.revision. In our 
day the chance of improvement would be still less. No altera- 
tions could be attempted with safety unless the clergy were of 
one mind, as were the Reformers and the Convocation at the 
last review. No two reformers are now found to concur in any 
scheme. Some of the evangelical party have the good sense to 
stand aloof from the revision movement; by others it is alto- 
gether condemned. Mr. Stowell assigns several reasons for re- 
fusing his concurrence in the petition. He considers the gain 
doubtful, the danger certain. He remarks that none are agreed 
respecting the changes to be made ; that he is not aware of any 
existing or probable agency to which such a delicate task could 





1 Burnet’s Four Discourses, 97,98. ‘The opinion that has had the chief in- 
fluence in raising these distempers, has been that of praying by the Spirit, when 
a flame of thought, a melting in the brain, and the abounding in tender — 
sions, have been thought the effects of the Spirit.’-—Burnet’s Pastoral Care. is 
principle may quite account for the Irish and Scottish Revivals. 
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be committed ; and he says most truly, that those evangelicals 
who imagine that any changes would be introduced to bring the 
Prayer-book more in conformity to their own views, must be very 
credulous, or very ill-informed. We fully agree with Mr. 
Stowell. Dr. MNeile, on the contrary, advocates revision ; and 
asserts that the days of the Prayer-book in its present state are 
numbered. Undoubtedly, as on other occasions, he will prove a 
false prophet. 

Lord Ebury is chiefly in favour of abbreviations. Whether he 
likes long sermons, or whether he wishes the whole service to be 
short, we cannot say. But his supporters are for changes in 
doctrine. Our notion is, that the abbreviations of the Prayer-book 
desired by Lord Ebury would not shorten the Morning Service 
in the churches of the petitioners, who delight more in hearing 
themselves talk than in the prayers and praises of the congrega- 
tion. The sermon would absorb the time gained from the 
abbreviation of the Liturgy. Our services at present are scarcely 
so long as those of Dissenters; and the petitioners, who follow 
their example, would still occupy the same time. What, then, 
would be the gain to the people? Is not time better spent in 
prayer and praise than in listening to long sermons? Dinfor- 
tunately for the poor people, the clergy of this school look upon 
preaching as the main part of public worship, calling it the word 
of God, when very frequently it is the word of man only, and 
not in accordance with the inspired volume. Burnet’s remarks, 
though made 170 years ago, are as applicable to our times as to 
his own. In the afternoon he recommended a short discourse on 
the Catechism. ‘A discourse of this sort would be generally of 
‘ much greater edification than an afternoon sermon; it should 
‘not be too long; too much must not be said at a time; a quarter 
‘of an hour is time sufficient; for it will grow tedious, and be 
‘ too little remembered, if it is half an hour long.’ ? 

In those days sermons were but few: at the present time they 
are ten times as numerous. Yet even then, Burnet, a practical 
man, and a — preacher, considered half an hour as too 
much in the afternoon. In another place he specifies half an 
hour. ‘The custom of an hour’s length forces many preachers 
‘ to trifle away much of the time, and to spin out their matter so 
‘ as to hold out. So great a length does also flat the hearers, and 
‘tempt them to sleep. In half an hour a man may lay open his 
‘matter in its full extent; and he may hope to keep up the 
‘ attention of his hearers all the while.’* How thankful would 
some of our congregations be to their ministers, if they would 
follow Burnet’s advice. 





1 Burnet’s Pastoral Care. 2 Ibid. 
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Some of the petitioners, reckless of the truth, have rashly 
asserted that the arrangement of our Prayer-book was merely a 
compromise. Men should not utter opinions which cannot be 
sustained by facts. These gentlemen are certainly ignorant of 
the history of the Church. They adopt a merely vulgar notion, 
first propagated by the Puritans to advance their own object. 
The assertion is taken up by such men as Dr. M‘Neile, without 
inquiry, because it happened to fall in with their own wishes. 
They have only to study their own Prayer-book and Homilies to 
undeceive themselves. Two passages in the paper ‘ Of Cere- 
‘monies’ are decisive. And whereas in this our time, the 
‘ minds of men are so diverse, that some think it a great matter 
‘of conscience to depart from the least of their ceremonies, 
‘they be so addicted to their old customs: and again, on the 
‘other side, some be so new-fangled, that they would innovate 
‘all things, and so despise the old, that nothing can like them 
‘but that is new; it was thought expedient, not so much to 
‘have respect how to please and satisfy either of these parties, 
‘ as how to please God, and profit them both.’ Is this the lan- 
guage of a compromise to bring in the Papists, as some men 
allege? The reformers acted according to their own deliberate 
judgment. The compromise these men mean is a compromise 
with popery; and the assertion is a libel on the memory of the 
Reformers. The passage now quoted, indeed, indicates the ex- 
istence of such men as the petitioners: but there was no com- 
promise. They again say of ceremonies: ‘ Granting some cere- 
‘ monies convenient to be had, surely where the old may be well 
‘used, there they cannot reasonably reprove the old only for 
‘their age, without bewraying of their own folly. For in 
‘such a case they ought rather to have reverence unto them 
‘ for their antiquity, if they will declare themselves to be more 
‘ studious of unity and concord, than of innovations and new- 
‘fangleness, which (as much as may be with true setting 
‘ forth of Christ’s religion) is always to be eschewed.’ It is 
clear that the Reformers were urged by such men as the petitioners 
to go beyond those limits which they had marked out. It would 
be even nearer the truth to allege that they yielded some things 
to a puritanical pressure, than to assert a compromise with 
— 

oreover, in their writings they assert the same thing. One 
ag e is very remarkable. In the examination of Careless, 

. Martin said: ‘ But I pray thee, how sayest thou now; thy 
‘ Second Book is also condemned in divers points of heresie at 
‘ Frankfort, among the brethren, which Book will you allow ?— 
‘ Careless: I am sure that it is not there in any point condemned 
‘ of heresie, unless it be of the Anabaptists, as it is here. And 
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‘I do not think but there be some, as well there as in England, 
‘and it is like enough that such do finde fault with it—Dr. 
‘ Martin: Nay, even Mr. Cox himself, and other that were 
‘ preachers in King Edward’s time, they have disproved your 
* Second Book in divers points, and have now made a Third 
‘ Book; how say you, which of these three Books will you allow 
‘ now ?—Careless : Forsooth, I say still, as I have written, that 
‘ the Second Book is good and godly, and in all points agreeing 
‘to the Word of God: and I am sure that neither Master Cox, 
* nor any other of our godly preachers that be fled unto Frankfort, 
‘ have condemned that Book in any point, as repugnant to the 
‘ Word of God.’ Careless was right in his opinion. Neither 
Cox nor any of our actual Reformers then in Germany had altered 
the English Book ; and yet Martin was correct in saying that a 
Third Book had been introduced. But by whom? By Knox, 
and some discontented men who had never concurred in Edward’s 
Book. But it is singular that this important passage is to be 
found only in the first edition of Foxe’s work. The cause of its 
omission in subsequent editions is not explained by Foxe; but 
it is evident that, as the passage bore hard upon the Puritans, it 
was omitted from tenderness to that party. 

If the men who talk of a compromise with popery at the 
Reformation are as ignorant of theology as they are of history, 
we sincerely pity the poor people who are brought under their 
ministrations. An ignorant ministry cannot be a blessing. No 
amount of piety can make up for the deficiency. The Puritans 
at home, and some Protestants on the Continent, urged our 
reformers, in the time of Elizabeth, in the direction of Geneva, 
but, providentially, they adhered to the primitive rule. The 
danger was of a compromise with Geneva, rather than with 
Rome. ‘Our first reformers,’ says a writer of great learning on 
all such subjects, ‘ were pious, learned, and judicious men, and 
* seem to have deviated but little from the Catholic doctrines of 
‘ primitive Christianity; but as the nation was just then emerging 
‘ out of the darkness of popery, and some English divines were 
‘ at that time extremely wedded to the Geneva divinity, inso- 
‘much that it was hardly safe in those days to interpret the 
‘ Holy Scripture otherwise than according to the standard of 
‘ Calvin’s “ Institutions,” no wonder if our reformers, aiming to 
‘ correct the errors of popery, did sometimes run into the contrary 
‘ extreme; and if they ad, expressed themselves ambiguously 
‘on some points, it must be imputed to the age they lived in, 
* being carried away by a torrent of opinion then in vogue.’ ! 

According to Lewis, therefore, a far better judge in such 
matters than any of the new reformers, the compromise, if any 


1 A MS. of Lewis of Margate, well known by his various works, 
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was made, was with the school of Geneva, rather than with 
Rome. Undoubtedly the passage from Lewis’s MS. gives a 
just view of the matter. it overturns the theory of a com- 
promise. The men who make the assertion of any such thing 
merely circulate the Puritan slander ; and all that can be said in 
their defence is, that it is not a slander of their own invention. 

We have shown that the Articles must be altered, if the 
liturgy is revised to meet the views of the petitioners; and we 
may remark further, that the Homilies must also undergo a 
similar process. In short, there would be nothing less than a 
new Church. The Homily asserts, ‘ That in the Supper of the 
‘ Lord there is no vain ceremony, no bare sign, no untrue 
‘ figure of a thing absent.’ The petitioners regard the Lord’s 
Supper as a mere commemoration. That we are not slandering 
them is evident from a recent circumstance. We refer to what 
was called a union communion of Dissenters and Churchmen, in 
Exeter Hall. Could such clergymen have regarded the act as 
anything more than a commemoration, a bare sign? By the 
Church of England, such a meeting could never be regarded as 
a celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It is true, that the act was 
condemned by Zhe Record and Mr. Goode, but simply because 
they thought that it would bring discredit on the evangelical 
cause, not from any principle. Most of the party would do the 
same thing, did they consider themselves at fiberty. 

Our new reformers, who would revise the Prayer-book, and 
who can unite with Dissenters, may well be warned by the 
history of their separated brethren with whom they are in such 
sweet harmony. Bistotens present a lovely spectacle of unity ! 
They have no form of prayer, no articles of religion, no creeds, 
not even the Apostles’. There is no subscription; and as long 
as a minister can agree with his congregation, he can receive and 
reject whatever he pleases. But should the people chance to 
have opinions of their own, the minister must assent to them or 
relinquish his post. Yet our Latitudinarian Churchmen cast a 
longing eye on the liberty and unity of Dissenters. Our 





1 One one occasion The Record strongly recommended the clergy to act 
with Dissenters in union prayer-meetings, and some of its supporters proceeded 
a step farther and held a union communion. At this step The Record was 
staggered, and protested against the thing as an irregularity and as probably a 
breach of the laws of the land. They feared indeed that such a course might 
expose clergymen to ecclesiastical penalties. But there was no more irregularity 
in that act than in the union prayer-meeting. In short, in the eye of the law and 
the Church there is no difference whatever between them. The Record may easily 
ascertain, by asking any lawyer, that neither the Church nor the law of the 
land considers it possible for Dissenters to administer the Lord’s Supper. They 
may so regard it, but that is quite another question. Consequently, the law 
would only regard such an assembly as a conventicle, and whether for prayer or 
any other religious service, the law would make no distinction, If a clergyman, 
then, can legally and consistently attend the one he may also attend the other. 
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divisions are often alleged against us by Dissenters, and the 
clergy in question concur in the charge; but is their ae 
better than our own? ‘Take any number of chapels in England, 
and it will be found that no two ministers agree in very important 
points. The absence of creeds and confessions and liturgies 
does not secure unity. Their divisions, too, are much more 
important than ours, since many of them relate to fundamental 
articles of faith. They have, indeed, a method of disposing of 
their disputes to which Churchmen cannot resort, namely, that of 
expelling the refractory minority. When acongregation becomes 
divided, the objectors leave the old chapel to the majority, and 
go forth like the Greeks of old to settle a new colony. Thus a 
new chapel is erected, a fresh minister selected, and a new cause 
originated. Yet it would seem that none of them regard such 
divisions as a breach of unity. Changes in views and doctrine 
are perpetual. The present Dissenters would not be recognised 
by the old Nonconformists. At the present moment, many of 
the older chapels of the time of Watts and Doddridge are 
occupied by Socinians ; and any congregation may renounce its 
views and adopt others directly opposite. 

Such is the unity among Dissenters. In one thing only do 
they act together, namely, in opposing the Church of England. 
Let our revisionists contemplate the spectacle! Were we to 
begin to tamper with the Book of Common Prayer to please these 
petitioners, the next generation would demand other changes to 
suit their particular fancies. The usual pretence with all inno- 
vators is the plea of greater purity ; but if the want of perfection 
be a ground for alterations, it will continue for ever, since no 
work in which man is engaged can ever be perfect. 

When men can talk disparagingly of the liturgy, insinuating 
popish tendencies in some of the expressions, as is the case with 
the petitioners, it is difficult to conceive how they can cordially 
use the Book in their churches. Their own mutilations do not 
mend the matter; for whether they use the obnoxious passages 
or not, they are pledged to their reception by their subscription. 
It is, moreover, difficult to understand their rule of reformation. 
The reformers took their stand upon primitive practice, as 
evidenced in the first three centuries—a test which Rome cannot 
endure. On this ground our Episcopacy is based, and therefore 
it is of Apostolical constitution. The new reformers merely 
tolerate bishops. In their estimation, the Church could be 
managed without Episcopacy. They would not, if they could, 
give bishops to foreign Churches, and they are much more tender 
towards Dissenters than towards their own brethren. 

They look upon Presbytery or Independency as equal to 
Episcopacy, provided the State should sanction one or the 
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other. They may profess to give the preference to Episcopacy, 
yet they do not regard it as necessary, and they can comply with 
any other system if established. Such is the loose Churchman- 
ship of a certain school. It can tolerate the Prayer-book, but it 
would alter it in most material points, and, moreover, it can 
worship in the Dissenting fashion. The fact which is sometimes 
cited by these gentlemen, namely, that in the early days of the 
Reformation some few persons, with only Presbyterian orders, 
were admitted to preferments, merely proves the irregularity of 
some bishops; for the Church, in ~ Ordinal, asserts the 
existence of three orders in such distinct terms as to exclude 
any other ordinations. All the Puritans of the time of Elizabeth 
and James I., all the Nonconformists of a later period, and all 
dissenting writers in more recent times, concur with all sound 
Churchmen in the opinion, that the Church of England allows 
of none but Episcopal ordinations. It was the complaint of the 
Puritans, that the Church of England excluded all other orders. 
‘ The law of that Church,’ says a Brownist author, ‘ establisheth 
‘not nor admitteth any other ministry but that of their prelacy, 
‘ priesthood, and deaconry, received among themselves or from the 
Danista, Their constitution is such, that all the ministers of 
‘that Church must be priests or deacons. They cannot stand 
‘ publick ministers of the Church assemblies of England unlesse 
‘they receive of the prelates the deaconry and priesthood 
‘ aforesaid,’ * 


It is singular, that when men become loose in their opinions 
on one important subject, they usually become — so on 


others. Thus the same men who would alter the Prayer-book, 
esteem lightly of our orders. Their object must be the recognition 
of dissenting ministers. Yet were their position respecting some 
of our early bishops established, their end would not be answered, 
for the bishops in question never allowed of any orders pretended 
to be conveyed by Presbyterians in England. They merely 
wished to show kindness to foreign Churches. Consequently 
Dissenters, on their principle, could never be admitted. How- 
ever, whatever may have been the opinions of any bishops, 





1 Johnson’s Readers, 72. It is remarkable that men should resort to such 
shifts to maintain their positions. Mr. Goode even asserts that the 55th Canon is 
a recognition of Presbyterian Orders, because in 1603 the Scottish Episcopacy was 
not regular. Well, be it so; it is more certain that Presbytery was not then the 
government, for all Scottish writers agree in fixing on the year 1596 as the period 
of the change from Presbytery. As Presbytery did not exist, the Convocation un- 
doubtedly meant Episcopacy. To talk of the canon as sanctioning Presbytery is 
worse than absurdity. It is a serious misrepresentation. To establish his point 
about the recognition of any orders, save Episcopal, at any time, Mr. Goode must 
produce a synodical decision of the Church, Unless he can do so, he is merely 
trifling with a set of uninformed readers. 
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whether many or few, the doctrines of the Church of England 
are only to be ascertained from her own synodical decisions. 
Before they can recognise their dissenting brethren, they must 
reverse the decisions of the Church, expunge considerable portions 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and alter the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Their end could not be accomplished without a complete change 
in the character of our liturgy, and in the constitution of our 
Church. All this our new reformers would gladly accomplish. 
They now unite with the enemies of the Church, while they 
denounce all who have a conscience about conformity as Papists. 
It is impossible for men to be zealous for what they do not 
like ; consequently these men cannot be zealous for the liturgy. 
Their zeal is for changes, not for the Book, to which they have 
promised to adhere. They cannot be honest in their professed 
attachment to a book, which they mutilate in practice, and which 
they wish to alter. 

Ren Church reformers, moreover, have adopted a new 
method of going about the work. Of old, Church matters were 
settled in a Church assembly; but these men wish to go to 
Parliament, and especially to the House of Commons. Probably 
many of them are not even acquainted with the history of the 
only Parliamentary reformation ever witnessed in England. In 
1640, the cry went forth for a thorough reformation : for a while 
the House of Commons seemed inclined to preserve the Book of 
Common Prayer, at all events they were as moderate in their 
desires as our new reformers. In no long space, however, the 
Reformation was effected. It was a root and branch reformation, 
for the liturgy was renounced, and Episcopacy was abolished. 
This great work was managed by Presbyterians, whose discipline 
was called The Pattern in the + a but after pulling down the 
Church of England, many of their supporters dropped off into 
Independency, and thus their system was never established. 
‘Che lamentations of the preachers after the removal of the Prayer- 
book and Kpiscopacy, were as doleful as the complaints of our 
new reformers. As late as 1646, which was in reality the most 
flourishing period of Presbytery, one of the Firebrand preachers 
of the day thus addressed the “pee Parliament on the advancing 
reformation :—‘ The Reformation of England is the great expecta- 
‘ tion of the world, I think I may say of angels, as well as men; 
‘and the Parliament of England, under God, is the great hope of 
‘ the Christian world, to bring this reformation about. If any 
‘ would set himself to study abstractedly, how God might prepare 
‘ a company of men to carry on such a worke, he would not easil 
‘finde out anything, which God hath not already fitted the 
‘ Honourable Houses with.’ Our reformers appear to have as 
good an opinion of the present House of Commons, or they 
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would not appeal to them about their religious grievances. At 
all events there is a sufficient variety in the sentiments of the 
members to suit all classes; for there are Jews, Papists, and 
sects of all kinds, as well as members of the Church of England. 
One preacher, whom we have quoted, praises the men whom 
he an for one thing, in which our present Parliament is 
sadly deficient. Alluding to their privileges, he reminds them 
that they could ‘ call to themselves his servants to pray with them 
‘ daily, to fast and pray with them monthly (besides extraordinary 
‘dayes of humiliation, and to pray and give thanks with them 
‘ upon extraordinary dayes of thanksgiving, and these extraordi- 
‘nary dayes, both of the one and the other sort, being not a few, 
* put them all together), and upon all these public and solemne 
‘ occasions, to speake to them, in the name of God, words of direc- 
‘ tion, with the advantage of having every affecting sermon per- 
‘ petuated to them, by printing such as they see cause or approve : 
‘ (while in the meane time the several members have the oppor- 
‘ tunity of constant hearing from God every Sabbath, and many 
‘of them every morning). And with all this to have a selected 
* number of men, chosen by themselves, to attend years together, 
‘merely upon giving them advice about this reformation.’ ? 

Why should not our Church reformers take a hint from this 
zealous preacher? ‘The Long Parliament attended constant 
sermons, some of them every day ; the Assembly of Divines was 
convened to give them advice, though they never followed it ; 
and the message of the preachers is called hearing from God. 
Let the petitioners remonstrate with the House, to induce them 
to select a body of preachers to instruct them in their work. 
Alas! we fear that many of our members of Parliament would 
be very shy of hearing a sermon every morning. ‘The preachers 
of that day, however, claimed the right to tell the Parliament 
their duty in a Church reformation, while our reformers seem 

uite content if they can bring the House of Commons to entertain 
the uestion. They are not apprehensive of any danger. Anything 
in their estimation is better than the Book in its present state. 
It was once the reproach of Englishmen, that they were constantly 
changing the fashion of their clothes; let us not change our mode 
of worship. In religious matters our various sects are perpetually 








1 The Duty and Honour of Church Restorers. A Sermon, at the Monthly 
Fast, to the House of Commons. 4to, London, 1646. Even this preacher held 
a primitive doctrine which our reformers reject, namely, that of fasting. It is 
true, that the fast he speaks of was a Parliamentary, not a Church fast. In cen- 
suring the people of that day, he asks: ‘Yea, are there not many that do pro- 
fessedly eat, and that in the middle of the day, even without the least necessity 
to excuse them, and so do not fast at all: and I much doubt that many also exact 
their labours of their servants, of which our thin congregations upon these dayes 
give a sad cause of jealousie.’ 
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changing; the Church of England alone is constant in her rites 
and ceremonies ; but our new reformers would completely alter her 
character. Unsettled in their opinions, they are — to expunge 
or insert whatever their own fancy may Lactate. 0 introduce 
something of their own, they would constantly make alterations. 
When such matters as relate to public worship are settled ; when 
the great and the good have accepted them for ages, some incon- 
veniences even, should any be experienced, may well be borne 
with, rather than incur danger by making alterations. Our rites 
and ceremonies are familiar to the people; and they are not to 
be rejected to please the fancies of a few men, who are enamoured 
of changes, and who would mar that great work which was 
accomplished by the reformers. In nothing is innovation so 
dangerous as in matters of religion. When some of the exiles 
at Frankfort in the days of Queen Mary rejected the Book of 
Common Prayer for another on Calvin’s model, their brethren 
at Strasburg reminded them, that by such a course they appeared 
to ‘condemn the chiefest authors, who suffered as martyrs,’ and 
that they gave ‘occasion to the adversary to accuse their doc- 
trine of imperfection and mutabilitie.’ No effect was produced 
by the remonstrance, Some of the exiles came home dissatisfied 
with the Book, thinking themselves wiser than the reformers 
and the martyrs. ‘The race is not extinct. But the number of 
the signatures to the declaration against changes proves that we 
have no cause for alarm. More than ten thousand clergymen 
have declared against any alterations in the Book of Common 


Prayer. 





1 Jewel's Defence of The Apology, &c. p. 194. 
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The appearance of such a book as that of Mr. Ffoulkes on the ‘ Divisions 
of Christendom’ (Longman and Co.) is a real phenomenon in our theological 
literature. That an attempt to weigh, in an impartial balance, the case 
between Rome and the Reformed Communions of Europe should be made 
by one who is a Roman Catholic by choice, and not by birth, is very sur- 
prising. We had intended to devote an article to an examination of this 
interesting and valuable production, but the illness of one of our con- 
tributors compels us to postpone such a critique. In the meantime we 
must tender our cordial thanks to Mr. Ffoulkes for having undertaken 
such a task in so admirable a temper. As, on the one hand, there are few 
who will not gain from this volume much information not readily obtainable 
elsewhere ; so, on the other hand, many amongst us may take a lesson 
from its tone. 


Two remarkable volumes of occasional papers, ‘Essays on Social Sub- 
jects, contributed to the Saturday Review ’ (Blackwood), are far above the 
average of such miscellanies. They are the production of a keen and 
kindly observer of men and manners, and they display a subtle analysis 
of character, as well as a breadth of observation, which are remarkable. 
With much of occasional force, these Essays have sufficient solidity to 
make a book ; and while they recall the wit of Montaigne and the playful- 
ness of Addison, they are animated by a better moral tone and cover 
a larger range of experience. 


‘For Life, a Story,’ by Louis Sand (Parker). The name of this writer 
is new to us; but the tale is one noticeable for good principles and a 
pleasant undercurrent of something approaching to humour, which makes 
it a good specimen of ‘ light reading.’ 


The well-known Dr. Robinson has left his investigations into the topo- 
graphy of Palestine incomplete. But as his inquiries were systematically 
divided into certain definite portions, it is satisfactory to find that his 
death has not left his work absolutely unfinished. Certain parts of his 
scheme were quite filled up. In the ‘Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land’ (Murray) we have one such portion, and whatever may be the 
results of the Palestine Exploration Fund, recently launched under such 
high and diversified auspices, Robinson’s works will always hold a distin- 
guished rank in the remarkable literature with which they are connected. 


Mr. Sadler will be remembered as the author of one of the most 
remarkable publications on the Baptismal Controversy, ‘The Second 
Adam and the New Birth.’ Much of the same spirit and method will 
be noticed in his recent publication, ‘Church Doctrine—Bible Truth’ 
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(Bell and Daldy). There is of course nothing new in elucidating the 
Prayer-book and Sacramentary by Scripture ; but there is much that is 
original in Mr. Sadler's manner of treatment. He is one of those few 
writers who can approach an old subject and apply an old method with an 
original spirit. 

Mr. Cox’s ‘ Church on the Rock’ (Rivingtons) is a set of controversial 
Lectures delivered at St. Mary Church, against the claims of the Roman 
Church: and the writer deserves the credit of having mastered, and 
presented in a manageable form, the well-known arguments of Barrow and 
Usher. Local associations have naturally led him also to the works of the 
present Bishops of Exeter and Ely. 


The ‘ Missing Doctrine on Popular Preaching’ (Rivingtons) is not a very 
taking title. But the treatise is the work of a thinker: and it carries 
out much of the principles of the late Alexander Knox, who was one of 
the first to denounce the imperfect morality of modern Evangelicalism. 
A curious appendix of testimonies to the inadequacy of the popular creed, 
as well on ethical as on Scriptural grounds, must be noticed. 


Mr. Gerald Moultrie has exhibited great discretion when he announces 
that his ‘Offices for Holy Week and Easter’ (Masters) are intended for 
private and solitary use. They are drawn from ancient and authorized 
sources, and nothing can exceed their beauty and appropriateness. In the 
present dislocated state of things, the multiplication of manuals for this 
purpose, and their diligent use, is perhaps more to be desired than additions 
to the public services, which only provoke the scoffer and the careless. 


‘Hymns for the Sea’ (Mozley.) This isa new thought: and it ought 
to be a happy one. It is curious enough that, in their way, sailors are 
often religious people: and it is an odd fact that naval religion, such as it 
is, has always in these latter times taken a Puritanical form. Platforms 
and Exeter Hall are, it is noticeable, much recruited from the list of 
retired admirals and the half-pay. We suppose that the author of these 
poems has wished to give the Church afloat somewhat more of a Church 
character : and he has therefore availed himself of the characteristics of 
the sailor’s character, which naturally takes to what is called the ‘ subjective’ 
view of things, moral and religious. The sailor likes songs and likes medi- 
tation : his religion therefore is meditative, and here are hymns for him. 
We believe that such a compilation suits the nautical character, and it is 
very fairly executed. 


Our own pages in past years have attested the interest we feel in the 
Christian communities of the North: and though our conclusions failed to 
accredit the fact of the continuance of the Apostolical Succession in the 
Swedish Church, whose claims are the highest, we must not forget, in 
any endeavours after Christian union, the high claims which in certain 
respects these bodies have upon our attention. Mr. Pratt’s ‘Letters on the 
Scandinavian Churches’ (Masters) presents a full précis of the evidence on 
both sides. 


That veteran in medival bibliography, Dr. Todd, of Dublin, has pre- 
sented to the world of scholars a very remarkable discovery in his ‘ Books 
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of the Vaudois’ (Macmillan). A certain Tract, which seems to have been 
the first to announce the doctrine that the Popes were a successive and 
concrete Antichrist, was referred to by Mede as published under the date 
1120—but nobody ever saw this Tract. Sir Samuel Morland, Cromwell's 
envoy, the first investigator of the history of the Piedmontese religionists, 
is said to have deposited it in the public library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. But nobody could find the six volumes of Morland. The MSS. 
were catalogued, but the Morland papers were not extant. Maitland, Todd, 
Gilley, and Herbert, all produced various views and theories to account 
for their disappearance—and after all they have not disappeared. They are 
just where they ought to have been and always have been, in their place on 
the shelves of the University Library. Mr. Bradshaw, of King’s College, 
has unearthed, or rather unshelved them, and this curious history, amongst 
other much interesting matter, Dr. Todd gives us in his volume. It is 
just the old story of searching high and low, from garret to kitchen, for the 
spectacles which are on one’s nose. We can remember nothing like it 
since a high dignitary lost, and therefore did not deliver, the Charge which 
was in his pocket. 


Which last fact, for obvious reasons, recalls Archdeacon Hale’s late 
‘Charge’ (Rivingtons), which in a very masterly and complete way disposes 
of the charges made against him in the matter of the City Churches. It isa 
satisfaction, though an imperfect one, that the scandalous Bill brought in by 
Mr. Bouverie to deprive the Archdeacon of certain duties specially intrusted 
to him, has been silently, that is ignominiously, dropped. 


Nor can we omit a grateful recognition of the value of Archdeacon Sin- 
clair’s ‘Charge to the Middlesex Clergy’ (Rivingtons) on ‘ Free Thought,’ 
This Charge has attracted much attention; and the value of what Mr. 
Sinclair says on public occasions is enhanced by the rarity and gravity of 
his publications, 


A cheap reproduction of Dr, Webster’s famous ‘Dictionary of the 
English Language,’ edited by Drs. Goodrich and Porter, is now in course of 
issue by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. We should gladly see an omission of the 
wretched wood-cuts, and it is a reproach to English literature that what is 
after all a standard lexicon is due to Americans. With a good many draw- 
backs, however, Webster’s is a valuable work, but we ought to have a 
much better. 


Dean Goodwin’s ‘Commentary on 8. Luke’ (Deighton and Bell), will 
recommend itself to those, and they are many, who prize his publications 
on the previous Evangelists. 


The Twenty-ninth Volume of the ‘Monthly Packet’ (Mozley), reminds 
us to acknowledge the mass of quiet unobtrusive work, real work, which is 
done in the Church of England. Here is a miscellany with no ‘sensational’ 
character and few popular attractions, but which is designed for a certain 
solid purpose—that of promoting instruction, not without amusement, to 
classes such as those of servants and young people, who if they do not get 
sound materials for reading will get bad ones. This purpose the ‘ Monthly 
Packet’ fulfils, and it is creditable to its conductors that it is fulfilled. 
And in this, as in other matters, there are plenty of willing hands to do the 
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Church’s work. This work, however, requires to be helped and patronized. 
In plain words, Church publications ought to be bought as well as praised. 
We are not speaking of this particular serial, which has a good circulation, 
but of that general tendency of the Church mind which allows good books 
to be published at the writers’ and editors’ cost. 


We have many and serious differences with Professor Goldwin Smith, 
but we are not insensible to the charms of his style, nor can we forget a 
certain high tone of morality which, though it has sometimes, as notably 
in his recent American adventures, betrayed him not only into the oddest 
company, but into very strange conclusions, still leavens all his writings, 
His ‘ Lectures on History’ (Parker) have, and with a certain deserving, 
attained a second edition. 


We cannot at all follow Mr. Glover in thinking that Ewald’s ‘ Life of 
Christ’ can be optimized into a really Christian work. Still it is just as 
well to know what Ewald really does say. And what he does say is 
certainly not what Strauss and Renan say. This single observation is 
apropos of a translation of Ewald’s work by Mr. Glover, and published by 
Messrs. Deighton and Bell, 
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